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Dodd,  flead  and  Company’s 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Bogland  Studies. 

By  Jaxe  Barlow,  author  of  Irish  Idylls.  Now  first  issued  in  this  country  from  the  second  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  uniform  with  Irish  Idylls. 
^ice,  $1.25. 

Irish  Idylls. 

The  Sixth  Edition.  By  Jane  Barlow.  American  copyright  edition.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“Very  delightfol  TesMug."— London  Athtnatum. 

“It  is  difficult  to  read  Miss  Barlow's  book  Mithout  laughing  lips  and  a  sobbing  breast.  She  has  the  touch 
of  an  artist.’’-  London  Daily  A>m*. 

“She  has  the  gift  of  tenderness,  of  true  and  simple  pathos,  and  the  humor  is  truly  delightful.’’— I7»c  B<s)kmaii. 
“The  most  charming  description  of  Irish  life.”— Spectator. 

“A  volume  which  describes  Irish  peasant  life  with  a  fidelity  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  draw  sympathy  from  every  eye.”— James  Payne  in  The  Illustrated  London  News. 

Courage. 

A  new  book  by  Charles  Wagner,  author  of  Youth.  A  book  of  rare  power  and  absorbing  interest. 
It  will  make  upon  thoughtful  minds  an  impression  as  great  as  that  which  has  been  made  by  Youth. 
Translated  by  Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  12mo,  $1.25. 

Youth. 

Second  Edition.  By  Charles  Wagner.  12mo,  $1.25. 

“it  is  a  very  noble  book  written  with  great  ability,  full  of  insight,  keen  and  comprehensive,  and  heavilj' 
charged  with  that  best  of  literary  qualitiM,  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  fine  combination  of  profound  thought  and 
tremendous  ^mestness.”— ffer.  T.T.  Munger,  D:D. 

“This  author  hu  reached  out  to  young  men  with  his  heart,  with  his  apul,  with  his  mind,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  spiritual  life.  M.  Wagner  has  done  for  voung  men  what  M.  Amiel  did  for  grown  men.”-  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 


The  Lone  House. 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  l2mo.  $1.25. 

A  new  story  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Barr  is  always  welcome,  and  this  is  in  her  best  vein. 

The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

A  Popular  Encyclopspdia  of  Modern  Poetry,  covering  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  the  limits  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  eight  volumes,  completing  the  scheme  of 
the  work  from  George  Crabbe  to  Kudyard  Kipling.  Small  8vo,  per  set,  $12.00. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  represent  each  poet  in  his  variety,  giving  such  biographical  details  as  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  verse,  with  a  critical  summary  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  the  work.  Critical  and  biographical  notices 
are  by  such  writers  as  t>r.  E.  J.  Eurni vail,  J.  Addington  Symonds,  Buxton  Forman,  Austin  Dobson,  Robert 
Bridges,  Alex.  H.  Japp,  and  others. 

“The  work  bids  fair  to  became  not  only  the  most  voluminous  anthology  of  the  time,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
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Intentions. 


By  Oscar  Wilde.  New  and  cheaper  edition.  12mo,  handsomely  printed,  $1..50. 


contents: 

The  Decay  of  Lying.  The  Critic  as  Artist. 

Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison.  The  Truth  of  Masks. 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Mildred  Series. 

entitled  “Mildred’s  New  Daughter,”  by  Martha  Finlev,  author  of  the  Elsie  Books.  The  previous 
volumes  in  this  series  are 

Mildred  Keith.  Mildred  and  Elsie. 

Mildred  at  Roselands.  Mildred  at  Home. 

Mildred’s  Married  Life.  Mildred's  !^ys  and  Girls.  Ehich  16mo,  $1.25. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  to  which  is  added  Au  Revoir,  a  dramatic  vignette  bjr  Austin  Dobson,  with 
illustrations  by  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  with  impressions  of  the  illustrations  in  text  on  India  paper. 
The  full  pages  on  “Imperial  Japan.”  Price,  $12.00  net. 

The  plain  edition  of  this  charming  book  was  published  in  November.  Mr.  Partridge  is  believed  by  many  to 
be  the  coming  foremost  illustrator  in  England.  But  seventy-five  copies  of  the  limited  edition  were  allott^ 
to  America. 

The  Journal  of  Martha  Pintard  Bayard. 

London,  1794-1  <97.  Edited  by  S.  Batard  Dod.  With  two  portraits  in  photogravure.  Printed  on 
Dickinson  deckel  edge  paper.  The  typography  by  De  Vinne.  A  dainty  book.  16mo.  $1.50. 

Mrs  Bayard  was  the  wife  of  Samuei  Bayard  who  was  apminted  by  Washington  agent  of  the  United  States 
In  the  British  Admiralty  Courts  under  the  Jay  treaty.  Of  Mrs.  Bayard  it  is  said:  “To  have  known  Washing¬ 
ton,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  John  Adams,  and  frequently  to  have  seen  George  the  Third  and  his  cabinet 
ministers;  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  American  generals,  and  writh  their  antagonists 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Col.  Tarleton :  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  six  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence j  and  to  have  known  Lords  Eldon,  Mansfield  and  StowelL  Burke 
and  Barre,  Fox  and  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Wilberiorce,  and  Warren  Hastings,  is  a  very  remarkable  record  for  a 
young  American  of  thirty.” 

Links  in  a  Chain. 

By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe,  author  of  Perchance  to  Dream.  l6mo.  $1 00. 

contents: 

Link  1st.  A  Side  Light.  Link  3rd.  The  Note  Redeemed, 

The  man  revealed.  Turn,  fortune,  turn  thy  wheel.  ^ 

Link  2nd.  His  I.  O.  U.  '  Link  4th.  An  Apple  of  Discord. 

The  chain  twists.  Bud,  blossom  and  fruit. 

Link  5th.  Mr.  Atwood’s  wife. 

The  united  Links. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth. 

A  Story  of  a  Sister’s  Love.  By  Edmund  Lee.  This  beautiful  biography  of  the  sister  of  the  poet 
has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time  and  a  new  edition  is  issued  in  response  to  an  urgent  demand. 
Ifimo,  in  dainty  Dinding,  Price,  $1.25. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Publishers, 

5  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


Link  3rd.  The  Note  Redeemed, 

Turn,  fortune,  turn  thy  wheel. 
Link  4th.  An  Apple  of  Discord. 

Bud,  blossom  and  fruit. 


A.  C.  ARMSTBONG  i  SOH 

HAVE  JUST  READY 

Completing  the  0th  Series  of  the 

EXPOSITOR’S  BIBLE 

I.  The  Book  of  Psalms.  Vol.  2. 

By  BEV.  ALEX’K  MACEABEN,  D.D. 

II.  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 

By  BEV.  <r.  B.  EUMBY,  of  Cambridge. 

ALSO  JUST  READY 
Of  the  New  7th  Series, 

I.  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

By  BEV.  H.  C.  «.  MOVEE. 

II.  Second  Book  of  Kings, 

By  ABCHDEACON  FABRAB. 

The  London  Rertn-d  sais:  “Few  series  of  volumes  give 
us  so  much  pleasure  to  review  as  the  ’Expositors’  Bible.’ 
A’e  never  open  a  volume  without  expeciing  to  find  in  it 
much  tuat  is  inspiring  and  much  that  is  suggestive,  and 
*  e  are  never  Uisappoluted.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
a>i  isingany  clergsman  who  is  tbtiild'^c  of  expounding 
a  booiv  of  Scripture  to  bis  congregation,  to  procure,  at 
one  of  his  most  valua'ile  aids,  the  right  volume  of  the 
’ExpositcTs’  Bible.’  ” 

thrown  octavo  Vo  s.  al>out  4(10  pp.  eai'b,  strong¬ 
ly  I'uun'l.  ITIce  to  suoscribers,  rash  In  ad¬ 
vance,  for  either  series  of  6  vols 

♦e. 

Separate  vols.,  $1..')0,  postpaid. 

Full  list  of  the  complete  scries  with  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Subscription,,  etc.,  sent  on 
_ aj^lication. _ 

The  New  Vol.  (12th)  of  the 

SERHON  BIBLE, 

Embracing  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
NOW  COMPLETE  IN  la  VOLS. 

Vol.  12.  St  Peter  to  ReveUtion  inclusive.  Cr  >wn  oc¬ 
tavo.  $1.50.  hy  mail,  jMHdttaid.  WRITE  FOB  DE- 
Sf'IllPTlVE  <’IBf:UL,AB  WITH  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FER  FOR  COMPLETE  SET. 

‘•’A'e  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  ibis  the  most  prac- 
I  icaliy  usetul  work  of  its  kind  at  pr-sent  extant,  it  is 
I  ot  a  Commentary,  but  a  Ibrsaurus  of  sermons  on  t-  xts 
arranged  consecutively  cliapter  after  chapter,  and  book 
alter  book.”— I/»i((on  Churchman. 

A.  C.  ARHSTRONQ  &  SON, 

51  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

They  Met  in  Heaven. 

By  George  H.  Hepworth. 

Author  of  “Hiram  Golfs  Religion.” 
iBoio.  216  page-,  clolb,  -  .  -  -  .  75  cents. 

“It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  for  those  who 
feel  that  the  pilgrimage  of  life  is  dark  and  the 
way  discouraging.” 

“This  is  a  tender  and  helpful  study  in  relig¬ 
ious  experiences. ’’—/nftependewf. 

“Seldom  has  there  appeared  a  work  better 
calculated  to  enter  into  one’s  daily  life  as  an 
uplifting  force.” 

“Every  lover  of  Christian  literature  will  en¬ 
joy  the  book,  and  will  find  it  abundantly  sug 
gestive. "—Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Hiram  Golf’s  Religion. 

Or,  “The  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  God.” 

By  George  H.  Hepworth. 

Hi  h  Thousand.  16m o,  134  pages,  cloth,  -  76  cents. 

“Plain  talks  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  parson. 
They  are  in  dialect ;  the  style  is  both  quaint 
and  strong  A  book  that  gives  the  reader 
semetbing  to  think  about.  .  .  .  The  ster¬ 

ling,  homely  common  sense  of  the  book  is 
commanding  wide  attention.” — The  Erangelist. 

The  Life  Here  and 

The  Life  Hereafter. 

i  AN  EASTER  SERMON 

By  THE  BT.  BEV.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 
t6mo,  paper,  Urua  mental  cover,  25  cents. 

“The  sermon  is  eloquent  and  stimulating  to 
noble  endeavor.” — N.  Y.  Observer. 

The  Easter  Flower. 

A  NEW  CAROL  BY  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

Quarto,  beautifully  illustrated,  $1 00. 

Kaster  Cards.  Booklets,  and  Novelties  in 
I  Gieat  Variety. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

31  W^IST  83D  STREET,  NZIVV  YORK. 


Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

NEW  YOBK  AND  LONDON. 

WORKS  BT  PBOF.  ALBERT  J.  CHURCH. 

The  Coast  of  the  Saxoa  Shore.  A  Tale  of 
the  Departure  of  the  Romans  from  Brit¬ 
ain.  lo  illustrations,  12mo,  $1.25. 

Three  Oreek  Children.  A  Tale  of  the  Pel¬ 
oponnesian  War.  12  illustrations  in  color, 
l&no,  $1.25. 

A  Tonng  Macedonian  in  the  Armjr  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Oreat.  16  illustrations  in  col¬ 
ors,  12mo,  S1.25. 

To  the  Lions.  A  Story  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  the  Early  Roman 
Empire.  Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.2.5. 

The  Hammer.  A  Tale  of  Palestine  in  the 
Time  of  Judas  Maccabseus.  Illustrated, 
1^0,  $1.25. 

Pictures  from  Greek  Life  and  Story.  16mo, 
illustrated,  with  portraits,  $1.25. 

LEADERS  IN  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Elach  12mo.  Illustrated,  $1.50. 

I.  Charles  Darwin.  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Charles  E.  Holder. 

II.  Louis  Aftassiz.  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Charles  F.  Holder. 


The  Century  Co. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  Handbook  of  Inralld  Cooking.  By  Mary 
A.  UolaDd,  Instructor  in  Cookinx  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  818  pages,  durable  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  Price,  $2.00. 

It  contains  recipes,  menus  for  tbe  sick, 
chapters  on  Serving,  tbe  Feeding  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  etc.  A  convenient  reference-book 
for  every  household. 

The  Public  School  System  of  the  United 
States.  By  Dr.  .T.  M.  Rice.  12mo,  800 
pages,  cloth.  $1.50. 

A  remarkable  volume,  the  result  of  a 
study  of  tbe  public  schools  of  thirty-six  of 
the  principal  cities  of  tbe  United  States. 
Handbook  of  English  Cathedrals.  By  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  with  15u  illus¬ 
trations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  400  pages, 
cloth  binding,  $2.60.  In  full  leather,  flex- 
ibl»  covers.  U.liO. 

A  book  for  the  tourist  or  for  tbe  lover  of 
architecture. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YOBK  AND  BOSTON. 

Dickens’s  Complete  Works.  A  new  edition 
from  new,  large-faced  type,  well-leaded. 
15  Volume  ^ition.  Cloth,  $18.75;  gilt 
top,  $22.50;  half  calf,  $37.50  and  $45.00.  80 
Volume  Edition.  790  full  page  illustra¬ 
tions,  cloth,  $40.00;  half  calf,  $80.00;  half 
levant,  $110.00. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  Herman  of  Heinrich  von 
Sybel  by  Prof.  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  of  the 
Boston  University.  6  vols.,  8vo,  cloth, 
per  vol.,  $2.00;  or  in  half  morocco,  $4.00 
per  vol. 

Boget’s  Thesaurns  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases.  Classified  and  arranged  so  as 
to  facilitate  tbe  expression  of  ideas  and 
assist  in  literary  composition.  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  son,  J.  L.  Roget.  <  irown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  ^.00;  half  c^f,  indexed,  $4.00. 

A  Century  of  American  Literature.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Huntington  Smith. 
Cloth,  1^0,  $1.50;  half  calf,  $3.00. 


Houffhton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Riverside  Parallel  Bible.  Containing 
the  King  James  Version,  arranged  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sions  of  1881  and  1886.  With  referencesk 
Prefaces,  Lists  of  Revisers,  etc.  Printed 
in  large  type,  bound  in  durable  style. 
Quarto,  $6.00;  Persian,  $10.00;  fuU  mo¬ 
rocco,  $16.00. 

Dictionarv  of  the  Bible.  Comprising  its 
Antiquities,  Hiography,  Geography,  and 
Natural  History.  By  Dr.  William  Smith. 
American  Edition.  Revised  and  edited 
by  H.  B.  Hackett,  O.D.,  assisted  by  Ezra 
Abbot,  LL.D.  With  5M  illustrations.  4 
vols.  XXX  -|-  3667  pages.  The  set,  8vo, 
$20.00;  sheep,  $^00;  half  morocco,  $27.60; 
half  c^,  extra,  $27.60. 

Flemins  H.  Revell  Co. 

NEW  YOBK,  CHICAGO  AND  TORONTO. 

A  Memoir  of  Adolph  Saphlr,  D.D.  By  Rev. 
OavinCarlyle.  M  A.  With  photogravure 
Portrait.  Large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  too,  $2.26 
’’Very  appropriately  on  the  title  pam 
this  quotation  from  Acts  xviii.  24.  is  made 
— ’  A  certain  Jew— an  eloquent  man.  and 
might  y  in  the  Scriptures.’  This  is  really  a 
condensation  of  tbe  character  of  Dr.  Sa- 
pbir.  The  volume  is  a  very  interesting 
one  and  by  it.  being  dead.  Dr.  Saphlr  will 
speak  for  the' highest  and  noblest  concep- 
tfoT  s  of  the  work  of  tbe  ministry.”— The 
Christian  Inquirer. 

Jesus  Himself.  Bv  Rev  Andrew  Murray, 
author  of  ‘'Abide  in  Christ,”  etc.  With 
Portrait.  18mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Centnry.  By  Rev. 
James  B.  Dennis,  D.D.  Being  Lectures 
on  Missions,  delivered  at  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  1866.  Second  edition, 
thoroughly  revi^.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

”  Phis  book  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best  of  its  class  for  the  missionary  in¬ 
formation  it  gives  and  the  missionary  in¬ 
terest  it  excites.  It  is  a  trrmpet  toned 
book,  and  the  sacramental  host  will  re¬ 
spond  to  it.”— New  Fork  Evangelist. 

A  Lawyer’s  Examination  of  the  Bible.  By 
H.  H.  Russell.  l2mo.  cloth,  $1.00. 

“The  case  of  the  Bible  Is  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  tbe  demands  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart.”— New 
York  Obserrer. 


A.  D.  r.  Randolph  &  Co. 

18$  Fifth  Avoano,  New  York. 

The  First  Commnnlon.  Before— At -After. 
By  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.  lAmo,  Leath¬ 
erette,  86  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

“  I  he  author  has  sought  to  aid  those  who 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  this  service  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  its  great  privHeges, 
and  tbe  bleseinn  that  may  follow  a  devout 
observance  of  it.” 

At  the  Lord’s  Table.  Thoughts  on  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship.  By  Howard 
Crosby.  16mo,  cloth,  00  cents. 

“A  series  of  brief  talks  at  the  Table,  full 
of  devout  and  helpful  suggestions.” 

At  the  Beautiful  Gate.  The  Palaee  of  the 
King.  Unto  the  Desired  Haven.  In  one 
voL  Cloth,  gilL  $1.75. 

“Gatherings  of  religious  poems  from 
many  sources.  Every  one  has  a  purpose,— 
a  lesson  of  hope  or  aspiration,  and  touch¬ 
ing  some  common  experience  of  human 
life  to  comfort  and  bless.” 

Brightening  the  Werld.  By  H.  C.  Haydn, 
D.  D.  16mo,  cloth,  60  cents  (in  leatherette, 
40  cents). 

“A  suggestive  book  for  young  workers. 
Full  of  practical  hints,  tersely  put.” 

How  to  Begin  te  Live  Forever.  By  Joseph 
Merlin  Hodson.  16mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 
“The  author  shows  how  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  the  essential  thiiun  of  the  life  to  come 
in  the  life  that  now  is." 

An  All  Around  Bey.  Tbe  Life  and  Letters 
of  Ralph  Robinson  Green,  by  his  Father 
(Rev.  Rufus  B.  Green,  D.  U.)  12mo,  wrlth 
numerous  iUustrations,  $1.S0. 

A  book  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  boy. 

Any  of  the  above  'will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  R  A  Co.'s  Short  List 
of  Books  of  Permanent  Value.  Sent  free  on 
appHeation. 

PBE8ERVE  YOVB  EVANGELISTS. 
Now  that  Thk  Evanoklist  is  published 
in  a  shape  convenient  for  binding,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  Thk  EvasohI/- 
IST,  P.  O.  Box  2880.  New  York  city. 


March  2%,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOB  APBIL. 

Theological  Teachings  regarding  the  Animals  and 
Man.  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

Dealing  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  original 
serpent,  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  and  the  seven-headed 
beasts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  modes  of  accounting  for 
hurtful  and  “superfiuous’’  animals,  etc. 

The  Late  Professor  Tyndall.  By  Herbert  Spescek. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  departed  scientist  depicted 
by  his  eminent  associate. 

New  Lights  on  the  Problem  of  Flying,  (illustrated.) 
By  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Gonte. 

A  re-examination  of  this  fascinating  problem,  which 
now  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

The  Method  of  Homing  Pigeons.  (Illustrated.)  By 
C.  F.  HODOE,  hh.D. 

A  result  of  tests  which  shows  the  real  character  of  the 
homing  faculty  in  these  birds. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 

Trusts  THEIR  OWN  Corrective;  Incidents  op  Cambo¬ 
dian  Life;  The  Ice  Aok  and  its  Work,  II.;  A  Cen- 
TfiRY  OP  the  Telegraph  in  France  (Illustrated); 
An  Illustrative! 'haptek  on  Leiial Development; 
The  Beaver  Eater;  On  New  England  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Basin  in  the  Glacial  Period; 
The  Origin  op  Art;  Sketch  op  L.  D.  Von  Schwei- 
nitz  (with  Portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany;  Notes. 

BO  cents  a  number  f  $8.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.  -  NEW  YORK. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

1  Inks  ths  Psn  Just  Right 

—Prissrvss  ths  Ink 
CIsar  and  Limpid^ 
Cannot  Cst  Out  of 
Ordsr. 

The  use  of  this 
Inkstand  makes 
writing  a  luxur>’* 

By  preventing  too 
much  ink  from  ad* 
hering  to  the  pen 
the  busy  scribbler 
is  not  troubled 
with  inky  fingers 
nor  unsightly  i 

blots  upon  his  I 

documents. 

ONcr  Used, 

Never 
Without. 

Price  $1.0qe«ch, 
sent  prepaid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  return  and 

money  rdfuAdod  t^not  satisfactory.  When  ordering  the  style 
iHustrated;in  this  advertisement  mention  No 

Descriptive  circular  free.  80  styles,  $100  to  $8.00  each. 
SOYD  A  ABBOT  CO.,  28  W»mmSt.,N«wYork. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

129  World  Building.  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  suliscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvanselist, 
Box  2880,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  iVeic  York  as  second-class 
mall  matter. 


The  Evanselist  for  *94. 

On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship,  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  tbe 
country.  The  paper  has  been  also  enlarged,  and 
enrich^  by  new  Departments,  and  other  features, 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  the  coming  generation. 


The  Barbary  Coast. 

By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D. 

Of  Dr.  Field’s  new  book  “The  Barbary  Coast,” 
it  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  strongest  en¬ 
dorsements  from  the  leading  American  critics. 
A  few  will  servo  as  specimens. 

From  The  Interior,  of  Chiengo. 

In  powers  of  vivid  description  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Field  has  no  superior  in  American  literature.  No 
fine  rhetoric,  none  of  the  pigments  of  literary 
painting,  appear  in  bis  work,  but  the  picture 
stands  out  so  clear  in  details,  and  in  tbe  total  im¬ 
pression,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  artist,  and 
takes  no  note  of  the  means  he  has  employed  in 
making  it,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  the  scene. 

From  the  New  York  Herald.  ^ 

Dr.  Field  was  bom  to  travel,  and  has  made  his 
calling  and  election  sure.  In  his  pref<ice  he  says  : 
“  I  have  been  four  times  in  Africa,  twice  in  Egypt 
(once  up  the  Nile)  and  twice  on  tbe  Barbary  coast, 
and  each  visit  increases  the  fascination.  In  the 
perfect  winter  climate  one  lives  in  the  open  air, 
and  I  sit  under  the  palms  and  see  the  world  go  by.” 

He  first  visited  Gibraltar,  then  Tangier,  Algiers, 
the  Desert,  and  other  places  which  excite  the  read¬ 
er’s  imagination  and  make  him  feel  like  packing 
his  gripsack  at  once  and  following  tbe  same  route 
at  any  cost  in  cash  or  time.  But  if  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  it  is  with  most  of  us,  tbe  next  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  read  Dr.  Field’s  vivid  account  of  his 
various  experiences. 

From  the  Boston  Dally  Advertiser. 

The  American  traveller  who  has  both  sight  and 
insight,  and,  which  is  better,  is  able  to  put  in  words 
the  results  of  both,  is  Rev.  H.  M.  Field.  The  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  this  is  his  ”  From  Egypt  to  Japan,” 
”  On  the  Desert,”  “Among  the  Holy  Hills,”  “  Old 
Spain  and  New  Spain,”  etc. ;  but  if  proof  needs  to 
be  added  to  “  abundant  proof,”  we  have  it  in  bis 
latest  volume,  “  The  Barbary  C^ast,”  the  account 
of  a  trip  through  Northern  Africa,  a  region  now 
almost  unknown,  but  abounding  in  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new.  It  is  most  thiillingly  interesting. 

Prlos,  MII.OO;  or  sent  with  The  Kvangellst  to  aew 
subscribers  for  MS.OO. 
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Publications 


The  Pasquier  flemoirs. 

Edited  by  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier.  With 
portraits.  In3vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  II.,  1812-1814, 
now  ready,  $2.50;  Vol.  I.,  1789-1812,  $2.50. 

'*lts  value  is  Rreat.  The  author  brings  before  us  and 
illustrates  with  peculiar  clearness  the  characteristics  of  an 
extraordinary  time.  He  gives  us  vivid  and  thoughtful 
sicetehesof  the  First  Empire.” — Edinburgh  Rnnm. 

“  Memoirs  which  promise  to  be  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  ever  published  concerning  the  Napoleonic  period. 
Pasquier's  account  of  the  Empire  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
that  any  contemporary  has  left  us.  It  will  be  found  rich  in 
material  concermng  the  imperial  rdgime,  and  in  portraits  of 
Napoleon's  family  and  associates.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley. 

By  R.  E.  Prothero.  With  the  co-operation  of  Dean  Bradley.  Second  Edition. 
With  portraits  and  illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo,  $8.00. 

“  Perhaps  no  similar  book  since  Trevelyan’s  ‘  Life  of  Macaulay '  has  been  prepared  with  so  much 
care  or  wisdom.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be  to  many  well-nigh  indispensable.” — Boston  Journal. 

“  One  of  the  most  profound,  scholastic,  and  brilliant  biographies  written." — Chicago  Daily  News. 
"  This  biograplw  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  work  of  its  kind  since  Dean  Stanley's  own  life  of  Dr. 
Arnold  appeared.  The  work  passes  at  once  into  the  list  of  the  few  great  biographies  of  modern  times.” 

— Boston  Herald. 

Philosophy  of  History — France. 

By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  author 
of  “  Theism,”  “  Anti-Theistic  Theories,  etc.  8vo,  $4.00. 

“  The  volume  makes  up  a  large  octavo  of  705  pages,  and  is  replete  in  interest  to  the  philosophical 
student  of  history.  It  is  both  historical  and  critical,  and  it  aims  to  show  the  rise  ana  progress  of 
reflection  and  speculation  in  human  developments.  It  is  a  valuable  and  entertaining  book.  The 
thoughtful  scholar  will  find  the  volume  a  rich  mine  of  thought,” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  743  &  745  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Important  Books 


None  Like  It ;  A  Plea  for  the  Old  Sword. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  author  of 
“The  People’s  Bible,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth.  1.25 

‘^Sounds  the  right  tone  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
when  he  pleads  for  its  moral  and  spiritual  enernzing 
power  as  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the 
WMd  of  God.  ...  A  work  of  solid  value."— 17k  Out- 
look. 

Among  the  riatabele.  By  Rev.  David  Carne¬ 
gie.  With  an  account  of  Khama,  Chief  of 
the  Bechuanas ;  and  several  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth . 60 

“A  timely  and  interesting  account  of  the  last  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  races  of  iSouth  Africa.”— The  Nation. 

The  Conversion  of  India,  from  Pantsenus  to 
the  Present  Time,  A.  D,  193-1893.  Being 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Theological  Seminary  on  the  Graves 
Foundation.  By  George  Smith,C.I.E.,LL.D., 
author  of  “Henry  Martyn,”  etc.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  cloth . 1.60 

“The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  easy  style,  is  very 
fair  and  impartial  in  its  tone,  is  the  result  of  conscientious 
diligence,  and  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness.”— The 
New  York  Observer. 

The  Christian  Society.  By  Prof.  Geo.  D. 
Herron.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top . 1.00 

Comprises  the  Lectures  delivered  with  great  success 
before  the  University  of  Michigan,  Princeton  College, 
and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Every-Day  Religion ;  or.  The  Common  Sense 
Teaching  of  the  Bible.  By  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith,  author  of  “The  Christian’s  Secret  of 
a  Happy  Life.  ”  Second  edition,  12mo, 

cloth . 1.00 

“Bright,  helpful,  fervent,  and  to  the  point.”— T?k  Sun- 
dav-Sehooi  Times. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century.  By  Rev. 
J.  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.  Second  edition,  thorough¬ 
ly  revised.  8vo,  cloth . 1.50 

“A  broad,  philosophical,  and  systematic  view  of  mis¬ 
sionary  woTK.?'— The  Independent. 

Paui  Errington  and  Our  Scarlet  Prince.  By 

J.  McD.  Leavitt,  D.  D.  12mo,  cloth . 1.00 

Concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  relations 
to  American  civilisation. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  tfy  the  publishers. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

A  new  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Current  ReUyious 
lAterature.  April  number  contains  sketch  of  Prof.  Oeo.  D. 
Berron,  by  B.  Fay  Mas,  and  portrait,  ts  cents  per  annum. 
Sample  free. 

Fleming:  H.  Revell  Company 

N*w  York  :  112  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago  :  148  A  iso  Idadison  8t. 
Tobonto  :  140  &  142  Yonge  St. 


HARPER’S 

MAGAZINE 


APRIL 

166  Paget;  64  llluttraiiont. 

4  BATTLESHIP  IN  ACTION.  By  Lieut.  S. 
A.  Staunton,  U.S.N.  With  10  Illustrations 
by  R  F.  ZoGBAUM. 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL.  A  Story. 

By  Richard  Hardiso  Davis. 

THE  ENGLISH  SENATE.  By  George  W. 

SlIALLEV. 

THE  MONUINENT  TO  CORDER.  A  Story. 

By  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 

YALE  UHIVENSITY.  By  Professor  Arthur 
T.  Hadley. 

SPRING  IN  A  SIDE  STREET.  A  Vignette 
of  Mnniiattan.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Witli  4  Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 
THE  WINTER'S  TALE.  9  Illustrations  by  Ed¬ 
win  A.  Abbey-.  Witli  Comment  by  Andrew 
Lang. 

AN  INTERRUPTED  STONY.  By  William 
McLennan.  With  an  Illustration  by  C.  S. 
Kkiniiart. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  STUD-FARM  AND 
HUNTING  FOREST.  By  Poultney  Bige¬ 
low.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington. 

THEIR  STORY.  By  George  A.  Hibbard. 

With  an  Illustration  by  \V.  H.  Hyde. 

AM  AFFAIR  OF  THE  HEART.  A  Story.  By 
Grace  King. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND.  A  Story.  By  Owen 
Wister.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington. 

A  VIGOROUS  POLITICIAN  OF  THE  OLDEN 
TIME.  By  John  Gilmer  Speed. 

A  PALE  GIRL’S  FACE.  The  History  of  a 
Scoop.  By  Ewan  Macpherson. 

TRILRY.  A  Story.  By  George  du  Maurier. 
Part  III.  With  15  Illustrations  by  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

POEMS  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  and  James  E.  Learned. 

EDITOR'S  STUDY.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER  contains  an  illustrated 
story  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  other  hu- 
nioi-ous  Sketches  and  lllnstrations. 
LITERARY  MOTES.  By  Laurence  Hutton, 

Now  Heady 

HARPER  Sl  brothers.  Publishers. 


TO  BOOK  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist  would  like  to 
learn  of  any  American  Publishing  House  that  has 
in  stock  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 


!n. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She 
Taught  Us. 

By  WiLijAM  Elliot  Gbippis,  D.D.,  author  of  “Ja¬ 
pan,”  “The  Lily  Among  Thorns,”  “Matthew  Calbraith 
Perry,”  etc.  With  Illustrations.  16mo,  $1.25.  In  Rfr- 
erstde  Library  for  Young  People,  small  Iflmo,  75  cents. 
By  three  visits  to  Holland,  and  careful  study  of  Dutch- 
American  archives.  Dr.  Griffis  has  gained  material  for  a 
very  interesting  account  of  Holland  and  the  debt  -we  owe 
her  for  her  contribution  to  American  liberty  and  order. 

Bayou  Folk. 

By  Kate  Chopin.  16mo,  $1.25. 

A  pretty  book  of  tales  drawn  from  life  among  the  Cre¬ 
oles  and  Acadians  of  Louisiana.  They  represent  with 
fidelity  and  spirit  characters  and  customs  unfamiliar  to 
most  readers ;  they  are  admirably  told,  with  just  enough 
dialect  for  local  color ;  and  they  can  hardly  fall  to  be 
very  iiopular. 

A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West. 

A  delightful  book  of  bird  experiences  and  observations 
In  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  by  Olive  Thorne  Mil¬ 
ler,  author  of  “In  Nesting  Time,”  “Bird-Ways,”  “Lit¬ 
tle  Brothers  of  the  Air,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Does  Qod  Send  Trouble? 

By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Into  His  Marvellous  Light.”  Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 
This  book,  while  entirely  evangelical,  is  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  beaten  track,  and  its  tendency  is  to  in¬ 
vest  the  subject  of  Consolation  with  fresh  beauty  and 
sweetness. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Under  an  arrangement  ivith  the  English  Pub¬ 
lishers,  300  copies  have  been  obtained  for  the 
United  States. 

Scotland’s  Free  Church. 

A  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT  AND  MEMORI¬ 
AL  OF  THE  DISRUPTION, 

By  GEORGE  BUCHANAN  RYLEY, 

With  a  summary  of  Free  Church  Progress  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  1843-1893,  by  John  M.  MoCandlish,  F.R.S.E. 
One  Volutne.  smtill  4to,  400  pp.,  $2,30  net. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  an 
etched  portrait  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  a  reduced  copy  of 
Lorrimer’s  celebrated  picture  of  an  ordination  of 
Elders  in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  six  other  full- 
page  illustrations,  including  copies  of  two  of  the 
celebrated  characterizations  issued  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  movement  at  the  time  of  the  Disrup¬ 
tion. 

While  this  history  will  have  a  special  charm  for  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  this  fight  of  faith,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  all  who  have  an  abiding  con¬ 
cern  In  the  great  movements  that  touch  or  develop  the 
higher  interests  of  mankind. 

AKSOK  D.  F.  RAKDOLPH  &  COMPANY,  Idc., 

189  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

IS  THERE  .4NYTHING  WRONG  IN  TRUSTS? 

“All  Round  the  Horizon”  is  a  heading  so 
comprehensive  that  it  seems  to  include  almost 
everything.  Having  this  ample  “room  and 
verge,”  we  use  our  liberty  to  talk  about  Eng¬ 
lish  politics :  the  crisis  in  Italy ;  or  the  war 
in  Africa ;  so  that  our  readers  may  take  this 
as  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  paper,  in 
which  only  such  topics  are  treated  as  can  be 
viewed  from  a  distance,  as  an  old  tar,  who 
has  been  put  to  keep  a  lighthouse,  may  go 
up  to  the  top  every  morning  to  see  if  there 
is  a  sail  in  sight.  But  there  is  a  near  hori¬ 
zon,  as  well  as  a  distant  one.  To  those  who 
live  in  a  valley  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
hills.  So  we  prefer  to  take  the  “sign”  that 
we  have  put  on  the  fore-front  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  as  what  a  sailor  would  call  a  “roving 
commission,  ”  to  treat  of  anything  near  or  far, 
at  home  or  abroad,  which  rises  into  view,  so 
as  to  attract  the  public  eye,  and  become  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 

With  this  explanation,  we  venture  to  call 
attention  to  a  development  in  the  financial 
world  which  has  made  its  appearance  only 
within  a  few  years,  rising  like  a  cloud, 
and  spreading  so  fast  that  it  has  almost  dark¬ 
ened  the  sky,  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
keen  observers  is  a  portent  of  ruin  and  dis¬ 
aster.  There  has  risen  up  in  this  country 
a  power  wholly  unknown  to  our  fathers, 
and  against  which  they  provided  no  defence : 
that  which  comes  from  the  combination  of 
great  corporations  to  such  a  degree  as  to  con¬ 
trol  absolutely  certain  branches  of  indus¬ 
try;  a  power  of  which  some  would  say  that 
it  has  already  become  in  some  States  greater 
than  the  laws,  since  it  can  control  Legisla¬ 


tures  and  make  laws  to  suit  itself;  but 
which,  if  laws  be  passed  against  it,  can  com¬ 
mand  the  first  legal  talent  of  the  country,  and 
make  a  long  resistance ;  whereby  these  com¬ 
binations,  or  Trusts — for  that  is  the  name  by 
which  they  are  called — can  defy  all  authority. 

These  are  grave  charges  to  be  hurled  at  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  and,  though  they  are 
incessantly  repeated  in  the  most  widely  circu¬ 
lated  journals,  they  ought  not  to  be  received 
by  any  fair-minded  man  except  after  patient 
consideration,  looking  at  the  question  in  the 
light  of  good  morals  as  well  as  of  political 
economy.  The  following  is  but  a  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  few  points  that  may  have  been 
forgotten : 

I.  How  came  they  into  existence?  That  we 
can  best  understand  by  considering  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  before  Trusts  were  ever 
dreamed  of. 

To  see  it  in  its  primitive  stages,  let  us  go 
into  the  backwoods  and  see  how'  trade  begins. 
Here  is  a  little  clearing  in  the  forest,  where 
some  new  comer,  as  poor  as  the  rest,  opens  a 
little  shop  to  sell  a  few  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  He  makes  a  bare  living,  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together;  but  as  the  settlement 
grows,  he  does  better,  and  just  gets  his  head 
above  water,  when  another  man  moves  into 
the  place,  and  tries  to  divide  the  business. 
But  the  settlers  stick  to  the  old  shop,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  them  away  is  to  cut  under  in 
prices.  The  new  man  reasons  that,  if  he  is  will 
ing  to  sell  a  few  weeks  or  months af  a  loss,  he  can 
recoup  himself  (to  use  a  modem  word)  when 
he  has  got  the  business,  which  he  is  sure  to  do 
if  he  cuts  low  enough,  for  men  will  always  buy 
where  they  can  buy  cheapest.  In  the  end  he 
will  probably  ruin  his  neighbor,  who  will  be 
sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  move  on  to  the 
next  settlement,  to  try  his  fortune  again ! 

Here  we  have  in  miniature  what  is  going  on 
to-day  in  every  backwoods  settlement,  in  every 
hamlet,  in  every  village,  in  every  town,  in 
every  city,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
fierce  competition  in  which  somebody,  or  we 
might  almost  say  everybody,  except  a  very 
few  who  get  the  lead  and  keep  it,  goes  to  the 
wall.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  “Competi 
tion  is  the  life  of  trade”  ;  but  is  it  not  too  often 
the  death  of  virtues  that  are  worth  more  than 
money,  for  what  riches  are  to  be  compared 
with  the  spotless  robe  of  mercantile  honor? 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this?  We  cannot  think 
of  any  except  it  be  by  some  form  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Suppose  two  men,  Jones  and  Smith, 
who  have  been  “competing”  for  years,  render¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  either  to  make  anything, 
should  at  last  be  persuaded  by  a  friend  of  both 
to  meet  at  his  house,  as  neutral  ground,  and 
talk  it  over.  The  friend  opens  the  question  in 
this  way:  “My  good  neighbors,  for  the  last 
three  years  you  have  been  trying  to  cut  each 
other's  throats.  Now,  suppose  you  lay  down 
the  knife,  and  combine  your  interests!”  If 


we  could  look  in  at  that  group  of  three,  we 
should  probably  see  the  rivals  shudder  at  the 
very  suggestion.  But  out  of  respect  to  their 
common  friend  they  say  they  will  think  of  it, 
which  means  that  they  will  go  home  and  tell 
their  wives,  and  after  sulking  a  good  while,  they 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  enter  into  partnership. 
There  may  be  some  little  questions  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  such  as  whether  the  firm  shall  be  Jones 
and  Smith,  or  Smith  and  Jones,  but  at  last 
the  treaty  is  signed,  and  there  is  but  one  store 
and  one  business,  ,with  two  partners.  From 
that  moment  prosperity  begins. 

If  this  works  well  so  far,  why  not  combine 
on  a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  unite  all  who  are 
following  the  same  industry?  In  that  way 
friction  is  eliminated ;  there  is  no  longer  need 
of  half  a  dozen  offices,  each  with  its  staff  of 
clerks,  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  one  organ¬ 
ization.  Expenses  are  reduced,  and  what 
would  be  lavished  upon  rival  companies,  goes 
into  one  great  treasury,  to  be  distributed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
innocent  than  this,  or  more  beneficent?  It 
seems  almost  an  illustration  of  applied  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  revival  of  the  early  Christian  times, 
when  they  had  all  things  common. 

But  that  is  a  TRUST  ! 

Now,  what  is  the  harm  of  it?  So  far,  we  do 
not  see  any ;  but  immense  good,  not  only  in 
the  profit  to  those  interested,  but  in  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  whole  community,  and  especially  to 
the  poor,  to  whom  it  makes  many  of  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

To  get  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed, 
we  went  to  one  of  the  most  respected  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  city,  the  senior  partner  in  a 
great  house,  whose  business  was  for  years  the 
importing  of  sugar,  and  who  had  told  us  that 
its  business  was  ruined  by  the  Sugar  Trust, 
although  we  believe  it  did  not  “ruin”  them 
until  all  the  partners  were  abundantly  rich ! 
But  when  this  monster  corporation  came  into 
existence,  it  absorbed  the  whole  business,  and 
swept  the  field  of  all  dealers  but  itself,  whether 
they  were  buyers  of  raw  sugar,  or  sellers  of 
refined  sugar.  After  such  an  experience, 
we  expected  to  find  him  rather  bitter,  but 
to  our  surprise  be  said:  “In  spite  of  ail 
our  losses,  I  must  be  just,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  two  greatest  boons  that  have  ever 
been  given  to  the  people  of  this  country,  have 
been  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust!”  He  explained  that  the  Sugar  Trust 
had  an  enormous  advantage,  to  begin  with, 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  sugar,  in  having  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  by 
which,  with  its  great  capital,  it  could  buy 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  at  the  lowest 
rate.  This,  indeed,  was  what  took  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  his  own  firm ;  as  there  was  really 
bnt  one  purchaser  in  the  market,  which  could 
buy  on  its  own  terms,  so  that  every  firm  that 
had  raw  sugar  to  sell,  must  sell  to  the  Trust, 
or  not  sell  at  all. 
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Our  next  informant  .was  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Trust  itself,  who  has  for  two  years  rent- 
«d  the  place  next  to  ours  in  the  country, 
and  whom  we  found  to  be,  not  only  a  man 
of  extraordinary  sagacity  in  business,  but  a 
Christian  gentleman,  whom  it  was  delightful 
to  have  as  a  neighbor.  And  sitting  under 
tbe  trees,  or  on  his  broad  verandah,  we  often 
discussed  the  business  of  Trusts,  a  subject 
that  was  renewed  when  we  called  on  him  in  his 
office  here,  where,  if  it  was  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  his  table  would  be  covered  with  tele¬ 
grams:  not  only  from  New  Orleans  about 
tbe  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana ;  but  from  Cuba ; 
from  London ;  from  Germany,  where  beet 
sugar  is  raised  in  immense  quantities;  and 
from  Java  and  Manilla ;  and  all  the  sugar- 
producing  countries  and  islands  of  the  world. 

We  could  see  how  the  accumulation  of  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  strong  bands  of  one  great  cor¬ 
poration,  gave  it  the  means  of  keeping  up 
production  where  weaker  concerns  must  close. 
Last  summer  there  were  several  months  when 
there  was  a  general  stagnation  of  business. 
Everybody  was  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
which  the  Sugar  Trust  felt  in  the  diminution 
of  orders.  A  wholesale  grocer  at  Albany,  or 
Buffalo,  or  Detroit,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  order  200  barrels,  would  order  but  fifty. 
Tbe  quantity  of  refined  sugar  on  hand  accu¬ 
mulated  at  a  fearful  rate,  till  they  filled  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels.  The  direc¬ 
tors  became  frightened,  and  began  to  talk  of 
tbe  necessity  of  shutting  down  some  of  their 
refineries,  till  the  enormous  accumulation 
could  be  cleared  away,  or  greatlj*  diminished. 
But  he  said;  “No;  if  the  country  does  not 
want  it  now,  it  will  by-and-bye.  ”  And  sure 
enough,  just  as  their  patience  was  about  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  ebb  tide  ceased,  and  tbe  flood 
tide  began.  Suddenly  there  was  all  over  the 
land  a  famine  of  sugar.  From  every  quarter 
came  demands  which  they  were  unable  to 
supply,  and  they  had  to  keep  their  refineries 
going  day  and  night  for  six  weeks  before 
they  could  catch  up  with  their  orders.  In 
this  time  of  famine  they  might  have  raised 
the  price  a  cent  a  pound ;  but  to  their  honor 
be  it  said,  they  did  not  raise  it  a  mill !  But 
such  liberality,  as  well  as  preparation  for  tbe 
time  of  want,  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  unlimited  resources. 

So  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  We  all  re¬ 
member  when  we  first  heard  of  petroleum,  the 
oil  that  oozed  out  of  tbe  ground,  and  ran  to 
waste.  A  few  wells  were  sunken  here  and 
there  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  product  was 
small  and  the  profit  was  less.  Many  of  the 
early  companies  failed,  so  many,  indeed,  that 
shrewd  financiers  shook  their  beads  at  the 
very  mention  of  anybody  who  Viad  “  struck  oil, " 
as  if  they  would  say  that  it  was  an  excellent 
thing  to  let  alone ! 

So  it  was  until  it  was  taken  hold  of  by  a 
combination  of  companies  sufficient  to  control 
the  business.  Then  it  was  enlarged  on  an 
enormous  scale.  Instead  of  conveying  the  oil 
in  tanks  by  railroads,  “pipe  lines”  were  carried 
across  the  country,  over  mountains  and 
rivers,  till  they  approached  this  city,  when 
they  were  submerged  under  the  Hudson  and 
the  East  River,  till  there  was  literally  a  river 
of  oil  pouring  day  and  night  into  the  great 
reservoirs,  where  it  was  to  be  refined  and 
prepared  for  shipment  to  all  quarters  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 

The  extent  of  the  operations  to  which  it  has 
grown  is  almost  incredible.  It  requires  a  whole 
fleet  of  ships  to  convey  the  product  to  distant 
countries.  A  ship  is  lined  with  sheet  iron  till 
its  hull  is  one  great  tank,  and  the  refined  oil 
poured  into  it  in  such  a  stream,  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  freight  -  ship  can  be  loaded  in  eight 
hours— three  ships  a  day!  These  ships  go 
where.  Tou  meet  them  in  tbe  Mediter¬ 


ranean,  and  in  tbe  Suez  Canal,  on  their  way 
to  India  and  China.  Once  on  the  very  top  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  coming  from  Damascus  to 
Beirut,  we  met  a  long  procession  of  heavy  team 
wagons,  piled  high  with  the  produce  of  the 
Far  West  going  to  the  East.  The  boxes  had  a 
familiar  appearance,  and  looking  up  we  read, 
“Pratt’s  Astral  Oil.  Warranted  not  to  ex¬ 
plode  1” 

But  what  has  been  the  effect  on  prices?  Has 
it  made  the  oil  that  is  to  light  our  dwellings 
any  cheaper?  Ministers  who  burn  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp  are  interested  in  the  question. 
Let  us  see.  A  few  years  ago  petroleum,  fit 
for  a  student’s  lamp  or  tbe  parlor  table,  was 
sold  at  twenty  cents  a  gallon!  To  day  it  is 
sold  in  bulk,  that  is,  not  in  cans  or  barrels, 
but  poured  into  the  hull  of  a  ship,  at  two  and 
three  quarter  cents!  To  put  it  in  barrels 
doubles  the  cost,  so  that  it  sells  for  five  and 
one  half  cents ;  but  even  to  get  it  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  delivered  at  our  door  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  it  costs  but  seven  cents,  or  one-third 
its  cost  a  few  years  since ! 

So  far,  so  good !  But  there  is  another  side 
to  all  this.  Our  impressions  might  be  differ¬ 
ent  if  we  took  another  point  of  observation.* 
Next  week  we  will  walk  round  the  Golden 
Image  which  our  Nebuchadnezzars  have  set 
up,  and  see  if,  underneath  all  this  glitter, 
there  are  not  some  dark  shadows ! 

We  offer  our  readers  this  week  a  great  spir- 
4ual  stimulus  in  tbe  Sermon  of  Dr.  Gregg  on 
pages  11  to  14.  We  have  all  heard  much  of 
Scottish  genius,  the  ingenium  jterfervidum  Sco- 
tomm,  that  has  shown  itself  alike  ii\  eloquent 
words  and  in  heroic  deeds,  in  pulpit  and  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  may  be  considered  a  Scotch  number  of 
The  Evangelist,  as  we  devote  a  large  space  to 
Chalmers,  the  greatest  Scotchman  of  his  day. 
But  there  are  eloquent  Scottish  preachers  still. 
Some  we  have  on  this  side  of  tbe  ocean,  as 
witness  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  of  this  city, 
and  Dr.  Gregg  of  Brooklyn,  who,  following 
Dr.  Cuyler,  has  maintained  the  reputation  of 
that  pulpit  for  eloquence  and  success.  The 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  that  flourished  so 
greatly  for  thirty  years  under  its  former  pas¬ 
tor,  continues  to  flourish  under  bis  successor. 
Last  Sunday  thirty-two  were  received  at  the 
communion,  as  over  fifty  had  been  received 
at  the  communion  before,  and  two  hundred  in 
all  during  the  past  year.  Thus  the  goodly  tree 
that  has  been  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
grows  and  flourishes  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  man  himself  counts  for  something  in 
tbe  prize-ring.  In  the  Anthropological  De 
partment  of  the  World’s  Fair,  there  was  a 
truly  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  degree  to 
which  scrutiny  of  man’s  frame  has  been  car¬ 
ried.  One  could  study  every  fibre  of  his  mus 
cles  and  every  ganglion  of  his  nerves,  every 
twist  and  convolution  of  his  brain.  But  the 
man  himself  was  left  out.  Certain  of  our  sci¬ 
entists  have  spent  their  lives  trying  to  reduce 
the  man  to  matter  and  to  sum  him  up  in 
measurements  and  weights.  “Man  is  the  crea 
i  ture  of  his  environment,”  is  the  axiom  of  the 
I  school.  But,  in  fact,  man  is  not  even  syn- 
j  onymous  with  bis  skeleton  or  his  brain. 

!  Minutely  exhaustive  measurements  of  Corbett 
i  and  Jackson  have  now  been  taken  to  prove 
I  which  can  pound  the  other  into  pulp,  and 
!  science  decides  in  favor  of  Jackson.  But  so 
I  it  decided  in  favor  of  Sullivan,  who  was 
I  whipped,  so  to  speak,  with  one  hand.  Sci- 
I  ence  can  measure  an  engine  in  “foot-pounds,” 

!  or  a  Kruppgun  in  potential  velocity,  but  when 
'  you  come  to  “size-up”  a  man,  he  who  leaves 
;  the  man  himself  out  of  tbe  account,  will  “get 
!  left,”  as  they  say  in  Arizona.  The  man  counts 
I  for  more  than  his  weapons,  or  bis  arm. 


It  seems  a  pity  that  ministers  writing  upon 
religious  questions  cannot  be  more  careful  in 
stating  facts  and  less  anxious  to  suggest  un¬ 
warranted  inferences.  Tbe  article  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  tbe  Forum  upon  The  Decline  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  is  a  case  in  point.  To  one 
uninformed,  tbe  statistics  were  startling ;  to 
one  conversant  with  the  whole  matter,  assur¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  tasks  to  show  that 
a  smaller  proportion  of  college  graduates  enter 
the  ministry  than  ever  before,  and  that  seems 
ominous.  But  it  is  not  less  easy  to  show  that 
the  ministry  is  as  overcrowded  as  any  other 
profession,  and  that  the  proportion  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  the  population  is  as  large  as  ever.  To 
present  one-half  the  truth  is  to  suppress  tbe 
whole.  Now  many  of  our  papers  are  reprint¬ 
ing  another  Forum  article  (for  the  Forum  is 
the  sensationalist  among  Reviews),  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  certain  New  England  town,  out  of 
6,800  people,  4,500  have  no  religious  affiliations 
whatever.  But  a  slight  search  of  the  census 
tables  shows  that  what  the  writer  means  by 
this  sweeping  phrase  is  simply  that  two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  not  communicants. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  three  fourths  of 
the  members  of  any  Sunday-school  are  not 
communicants,  it  hardly  comports  with  the 
truth  to  put  these  down  as  having  “no  religious 
affiliations.”  Tbe  small  number  attending 
church  upon  “a  certain  Sunday,”  is  given, 
without  the  slightest  indication  whether  that 
Sunday  was  fair  as  May,  or  storm-swept  as 
December.  Upon  subjects  which  involve  such 
vital  interests,  this  kind  of  writing  is  inex¬ 
cusable. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  we  live,  that  which  is 
presented  in  the  last  Century  Magazine,  where 
the  story  is  told  how  the  whole  United  States 
was  “tied  up”  because  a  non-union  man  dared 
to  labor  for  the  support  of  his  child  without 
the  consent  of  a  certain  labor  guild  !  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  real  gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  divorced  from  the  formal  as 
here.  Corporations  buy  the  right  to  live  from 
great  political  organizations,  and  men  who 
have  not  the  permit  of  the  Union  to  work,  do 
so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Talking  with  a 
friend  who  had  investments  in  Western 
municipal,  or  district  bonds,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  county,  or 
district,  a  good  share  of  the  income  from  the 
bonds  to  prevent  dilatory  resolutions  and  suits 
on  technical  grounds !  After  having  engaged 
in  one  suit,  where  the  law  and  the  evidence 
were  all  on  his  side,  the  judge  carried  the 
papers  in  his  pocket  for  about  two  years,  so 
as  not  to  risk  a  reelection :  and  the  total  cost 
involved  amounted  to  half  the  sum  in  dispute. 
The  trust,  the  individual  capitalist,  and  the 
working-man,  seem  to  be  all  in  the  same  boat, 
and  each  has  to  buy  of  somebody  else  the 
right  to  live.  _ 

Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  Adolos  Allen,  for¬ 
merly  the  efficient  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Williamsport,  has  been  called  to  the  copastor¬ 
ate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  of  which  Dr.  Sunderland  has 
been  in  charge  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Young,  and  yet  not  without  experience  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  Mr.  Allen  is  well  fitted 
for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  has 
been  invited. 

Elkland  and  Osceola.— Twenty-eight  per¬ 
sons  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Elkland  and  Osceola  March  11th,  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  and  five  by  letter.  The  total 
I  number  of  additions  to  this  church  within 
the  last  three  months  is  forty-five.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  8.  H.  Moon,  was  assisted  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings  by  tbe  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of 
Lockport,  and  by  Miss  Anna  Stafford  of  the 
New  York  Training  College. 
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THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

Dr.  Cuyler  once  wrote  in  these  columns  that 
the  Creator  made  ScotsTnen  a  great  deal  larger 
than  He  made  Scotland.  One  of  the  smallest 
countries  on  the  globe,  with  no  government 
or  capital  of  its  own,  half  of  its  soil  in  bare 
and  barren  mountains,  and  swept  over  by 
fierce  north  winds  that  chill  a  “chiel”  to 
the  very  marrow,  it  wields  the  same  influence 
in  the  intellectual  and  religious  world  that 
little  Attica  wielded  in  ancient  times.  The 
power  of  a  Scotchman  is  a  combination  of 
brain  power  and  heart  power.  His  relentless 
logic  is  held  in  ignition  by  his  intense  poetic 
fervor,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the 
Scottish  pulpit  has  been  the  most  powerful 
pulpit  in  Christendom.  When  one  studies  the 
productions  of  Chalmers.  Rutherford,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hugh  Miller,  Duff,  Guthrie,  Candlish, 
and  Norman  McLeod,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
preponderates — the  splendid  imagination  which 
pictures  truth,  or  the  masculine  vigor  which 
dissects  and  expounds  the  truth. 

It  is  of  the  flrst  named  in  this  off-hand  list 
by  Dr.  Cuyler,  that  we  shall  now  write, 
in  honor  of  his  birthday,  which  was  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  purposing  by  no  means  a  full  recital  of 
his  great  career,  but  rather,  a  glance  at  some 
of  its  special  and  more  important  incidents. 
Chalmers  was  born  in  East  Anstruther,  Fife- 
shire,  March  17,  1780.  His  family  was  well 
to  do,  his  father,  John  Chalmers,  being  a 
dyer,  ship  owner,  and  general  merchant,  and 
withal,  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Established 
Church.  Thomas  was  early  taught  the  Cate¬ 
chism  and  well  grounded  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  good  mother  appears  to  have  so  guided 
his  early  aspirations  that  no  serious  thoughts 
of  any  other  calling  than  that  of  the  ministry 
crossed  his  mind  while  pursuing  his  studies. 
He  entered  St.  Andrew’s  University  when 
only  eleven  years  old,  and,  left  much  to  his 
own  tastes,  while  he  continued  to  cherish  his 
purpose  to  become  a  preacher,  he  gave  his 
real  strength  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  and  this  course  he  continued. 
Even  after  he  had  been  enrolled  as  a  student 
of  divinity  (1795),  it  is  said  that  he  gave  more 
attention  to  geometry  than  to  theology. 
Licensed  in  1799  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  he  passed  the  next  two  winters  in 
Edinburgh,  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  Robinson,  Playfair,  and 
Hope.  It  seemed  plain  that  of  late  his  taste 
for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  had  some¬ 
what  dulled  his  early  aspirations  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1802  he  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  at  St.  Andrew’s.  But  the  unwonted 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
duties,  and  was  not  long  in  communicating 
to  his  classes,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  and 
the  alarm  of  others,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  soon  determined  that  “the  novelty  of  his 
methods  of  imparting  instruction”  were  such 
that  they  would  have  to  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  The  sole  instance  this,  in  the  history  of 
learning,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  has  been  brought  under 
the  suspicion  of  dangerous  enthusiasm ! 

Thus  thwarted,  he  settled  (1803)  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  Kilmany  church,  nine  miles  away,  but 
his  heart  yet  turned  to  St.  Andrew’s,  and  in 
the  following  winter,  while  preaching  regu¬ 
larly,  he  opened  voluntary  and  independent 
claasses  in  mathematics  at  the  University, 
which  were  largely  attended,  even  though 
'hey  were  vigorously  discouraged  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  authorities.  That  Chalmers  was  deep¬ 
ly  disappointed  and  grieved  is  apparent,  but 
he  was  thus  being  taught  a  lesson  that  proved 
valuable  to  him  later  on— that  of  withstanding 
alike  the  voice  of  praise  and  of  blame,  and 
holding  calmly  on  his  course.  It  was  years 


afterward,  and  when  he  had  become  known  as 
the  greatest  of  pulpit,  orators,  that  he  gave 
this  estimate  of  the  popular  applause  he  then 
so  largely  shared : 

“There  is  afar  sounding  popularity  which  is  a 
most  worthless  article  ,  .  .  and  which  by  elevating 
man  above  his  fellows,  places  him  in  a  region  of 
desolation,  where  he  stands  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  shafts  of  malice,  and  envy,  and  detraction— 
a  popularity  which  with  its  head  among  storms 
and  its  feet  on  the  treacherous  quicksands,  has 
nothing  to  lull  the  agonies  of  its  tottering  exist¬ 
ence,  but  the  hosannas  of  a  drivelling  generation  P’ 

His  mind  still  occupied  with  things  material 
more  than  spiritual,  in  1870  he  published  an 
“Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  the 
National  Resources,”  which  met  with  favor. 
But  now  a  change  came.  Domestic  affliction 
was  followed  by  a  long  illness,  which  brought 
him  near  to  death.  Recovering  after  a  year. 
Dr.  Brewster  asked  him  to  contribute  to  bis 
Edinburgh  Enyclopaedia.  Consenting,  he  first 
chose  “Trigonometry,”  but  at  length  he  took 
“Christianity,”  and  it  was  here,  while  study¬ 
ing  and  weighing  anew  the  doctrines  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  bis  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  became  a  new  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  By  studying  about  Christianity, 
he  became  a  Christian.  His  Kilmany  congre¬ 
gation  at  once  noted  the  change  in  his  preach¬ 
ing.  He  ceased  to  be  a  “moderate,”  and  be¬ 
came  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Having  married,  and  withal  steadily  grown 
in  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he  was  called  to 
the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  and  began  his 
ministry  there  in  1815.  It  was  in  this  church, 
a  year  later,  that  he  delivered  his  famous 
Astronomical  Discourses,  which  were  shortly 
published,  and  ran  through  nine  editions  in 
about  as  many  months  I  But  he  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  his  pulpit  success.  Mere 
fame  had  no  attractions.  In  September,  1819, 
he  removed  from  the  Tron  parish  to  that  of 
St.  John’s,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  a  new 
parish,  have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing 
the  old  Scottish  scheme  of  providing  for  the 
poor  in  a  large  city.  There  were  two  thou¬ 
sand  families  in  this  parish.  These  he  dis¬ 
tributed  into  twenty-five  divisions,  and  over 
each  put  an  elder  and  a  deacon — the  former 
to  attend  to  their  spiritual,  and  the  latter  to 
their  temporal  needs.  Twocommodious  school- 
houses  were  built,  competent  teachers  were 
employed,  and  by  school  fees  of  two  or  three 
shillings  each  the  quarter,  seven  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  were  instructed ;  while  on  Sunday  the 
forty  or  fifty  local  schools  supplied  religious 
instruction.  We  are  told  that  “Dr.  Chalmers 
not  only  presided  over  all  this  system  of  work, 
but  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  details, 
even  visiting  personally  every  two  years  each 
family  of  the  parish,  and  holding  evening 
meetings.  He  also  assumed  complete  charge 
of  the  poor ;  and  by  thorough  system  and  the 
weeding  out  of  unworthy  cases,  he  reduced 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them”  from  £1,400  to 
£280  per  annum.”  In  this  movement,  wherein 
the  most  eloquent  and  popular  of  preachers 
broke  away  from  bis  throne,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  lowly.  Dr. 
Chamers  anticipated  the  humane  inculca¬ 
tions  and  movements  among  our  churches  at 
the  present  day.  The  system  as  thus  inaugu¬ 
rated  was  continued  for  many  years  in  St. 
John’s  parish,  and  has  been  imitated,  to  some 
extent,  by  other  parishes,  effecting  great 
good. 

Called  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  five  years  later  to  that  of 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  now  began  to  take 
a  more  decided  part  in  the  general  affairs  of 
the  Church.  There  was  increasing  friction 


between  Church  and  State.  Attempts  to  set¬ 
tle  ministers  unacceptable  to  congregation* 
were  frequent,  and  decided  action  was  at 
length  taken  by  the  Assembly  to  prevent  such 
overriding  of  the  choice  of  members,  and  of 
Presbytery  as  well,  and  this  action  was  in 
turn  nullified  by  the  civil  courts,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  issue  a  very  sharp  one.  As  far  back 
as  the  Assembly  of  1888,  it  had  been  set  forth, 
that 

“  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  hath  therein  appointed  a  government 
in  the  hand  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  that  in  all  matters  touching 
the  doctrine,  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  her  judicatories  possess  an  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  which  power 
ecclesiastical  flows  from  God,  and  the  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  tem¬ 
poral  head  on  earth  but  only  Christ,  the  only 
spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  this  Kirk.” 

Matters  waxed  so  serious  that  a  convention 
was  held  in  November,  1842,  to  consider  them 
and  determine  on  further  concert  of  action. 
It  led  to  a  firm  resolve,  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  ministers,  that  if  relief  was  not 
offered,  they  would  withdraw  from  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  ensuing  May.  In  a  certain 
parish  (Marnock)  only  one  person  signed  the 
call,  and  yet  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
was  obsequious,  and  voted  seven  to  three  to 
proceed  with  the  ordination,  and  the  seven 
being  promptly  suspended,  the  civil  courts 
came  to  the  support  of  the  would-be-pastor 
and  his  patron.  Similar,  though  not  quite  so 
extreme  examples  were  not  wanting,  and  it 
was  rightly  held  that  such  interference  was 
subversive  of  all  church  order  and  spirituality. 
One  other  element  of  difference  was  created 
by  the  “chapels  of  ease,”  supported  by  the 
stronger  churches,  which  had  now,  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
become  numerous.  The  ministers  of  these 
were  made  eligible  to  sit  in  the  courts  of  the 
Church. 

The  eventful  day  came.  The  Queen’s  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Assembly  of  1842  bad  been 
asked  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty  a  series  of 
resolutions  touching  the  relations  of  the 
Church,  which,  it  was  confldenly  expected, 
would  be  granted.  On  May  18,  1848,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  held  the  usual  levee  at  Holyrood ;  the 
retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Welsh,  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles ;  and  the  Assembly 
met  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Then,  as  the 
eagerly  expected  message,  complying  with  the 
views  of  the  popular  party,  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  the  Moderator  read  an  elaborate  docu¬ 
ment  which,  claiming  as  of  right  that  the 
Church  should  be  protected  from  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
protesting  “that  all  and  whatsoever  Acts  of 
the  Parliament  of  Gfeat  Britain  passed  without 
the  consent  of  this  Church  and  nation  in 
alteration  of  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  were  void  and  null,”  concluded 
with  the  acclamation : 

“  Finally,  while  firmly  asserting  the  rights  and 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  maintain  and  support 
an  establishment  in  accordance  with  God’s  Word, 
and  reserving  to  ourselves  and  our  successors  to 
strive  by  all  lawful  means,  as  opportunity  shall  in 
God’s  good  providence  be  offered,  to  secure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  implement  of  the  statutes  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  as  understood  by  us  and  our  ancestors  .  .  . 
we  protest,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  it  is,  and  shall  be  lawful  for  us  .  .  . 
to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the 
I  purpose  of  .  .  .  separating  in  an  orderly  way  from 
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the  establishment;  .  .  .  and  we  do  now  withdraw 
accordingly  . .  .  with  an  assured  conviction  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  may 
follow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  an  ■ 
establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized — through 
interference  with  conscience,  the  dishonor  done  to 
Christ's  crown,  and  the  rejection  of  His  sole  and 
supreme  authority  as  King  in  His  Church.” 

The  Moderator,  having  read  the  Protest, 
bowed  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  fol-  | 
lowed  by  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  i 
elders,  walked  out  of  the  church.  They  j 
marched  in  procession  down  Hanover  Street  j 
to  Tanfield  Hall,  and  appointing  Dr.  Chalmers  | 
Moderator,  declared  themselves  to  be  the  Free  | 
Church  of  Scotland !  | 

It  was  a  most  impressive  episode,  and  | 
elicited  both  amazement  and  admiration.  The  | 
majestic  form  of  Dr  Chalmers  headed  the 
procession,  and  beside  him  walked  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  Moderator  of  the  preceding  General  As 
sembly.  Through  thronged  streets,  where 
shouts  and  tears  mingled  from  the  onlooking 
multitudes,  the  heroic  four  hundred  and  fifty-  1 
one  brethren  trod  their  way  with  an  awful  , 
solemnity  on  their  faces.  Lord  Francis ' 
Jeffrey,  the  famous  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh  j 
Review,”  was  sitting  in  Lis  quiet  room  when  ; 
a  friend  burst  in  upon  him  and  said.  “Well,  | 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  More  than  four  i 
hundred  of  them  are  actually  out!”  Jeffrey' 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looking  out,  exclaimed  :  ■ 
“I  am  proud  of  my  country;  there’s  not  an-  ! 
other  country  upon  earth  where  such  a  deed  | 
could  have  been  done !”  ' 

It  was  in  1883  that  Dr.  Chalmers  issued  his  ' 
famous  Bridgewater  Treatise,  which  brought  i 
him  literary  recognition  and  honors  from  the  ' 
Institute  of  France,  from  Oxford,  and  else¬ 
where.  For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
Disruption,  he  was  greatly  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Free  Church.  He  had  foreseen 
the  Disruption,  and  had  ready  the  famous  Sus- 
tentation  scheme  for  the  support  of  ministers. 
That,  and  that  Church’s  method  of  raising 
missionary  funds,  were  wonderfully  effective. 

Taking  the  head  of  the  New  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  gave  himself  up  more  to 
its  growing  demands  upon  him.  And  in  that 
service  he  died,  four  years  after  the  Disrup¬ 
tion,  Sabbath  evening.  May  30.  1847. 


THE  OLDEST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
MICHIGAN. 

When  the  Synod  of  Michigan  met  at  Monroe 
for  its  fiftieth  anniversarj'.  Dr.  J.  Ambrose 
Wight  preached  the  memorial  sermon,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  the  First  Church  in 
Detroit  was  the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in 
Michigan.  Elder  William  H.  Boyd  of  Monroe, 
who  is  a  careful  statistician,  disputed  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  First  Church  in 
Detroit  was  organized  as  the  First  Protestant 
Church,  or  First  Religious  Society,  and  not  as 
a  Presbyterian  organization.  The  writer  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time,  and  made 
the  same  claim  in  The  Evangelist.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  the  Pontiac  church  was, 
after  all,  the  Second  Pre^yterian  Church  or¬ 
ganized  in  Michigan,  and  that  Brother  Jerome 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  he  knew.  Dr. 
Brownson  of  the  First  Church  of  Detroit  now 
has  the  floor.  He  may  be  able  to  tell  when 
that  church  became  fully  Presbyterian. 

S.  W.  Pratt. 

No  one  wW  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege,  should  miss  the  lecture  which  is  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  next  Monday  evening  at 
Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown  of 
the  Bering  Sea  tribunal  will  be  the  lecturer, 
and  his  subject.  Fur  Seals  and  the  Bering 
Sea  Arbitration,  will  be  illustrated  by  stereop- 
con  views.  The  lecture  begins  at  8. 30. 


SHAKING  THE  SPICE-TREES. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

That  is  a  beautiful  prayer  that  is  found  in 
the  Book  of  Canticles — “Awake,  oh,  north 
wind,  and  come  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my 
garden  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out!” 
The  root  of  this  prayer  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  as  delicious  odors  may  lie  latent  in  a 
spice  tree,  so  graces  may  lie  undeveloped  in 
a  Christian’s  heart.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Church  is  often  found  a  plant  of  profession ; 
but  from  the  cumberer  of  the  ground  there 
is  emitted  no  fragrance  of  holy  affections  or 
of  godly  acts.  As  long  as  any  member  of  a 
Christian  Church  lives  a  hollow  life  of  mere 
profession  ;  as  long  as  be  aims  to  please  self 
and  not  Christ ;  as  long  as  he  is  grasping, 
self-indulgent,  and  thoroughly  worldly ;  as 
long  as  he  occupies  church  soil  and  yields  no 
fruits  of  the  Spirit — so  long  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  difference  between  a  cinnamon  bush  and 
a  Canada  thistle. 

But  even  in  genuine  Christians  there  are 
latent  graces  which  require  to  be  drawn  forth  ; 
and  this  prayer  is  for  the  coming  of  winds 
that  may  use  the  fragrance  of  the  soul’s 
spices  to  flow  out.  Anything  rather  than  a 
scentless,  fruitless  religion.  Let  the  keen 
“north  wind"  come,  even  though  it  be  a  cut 
ting  wind  of  conviction.  Christians  need  to 
be  convicted  of  sin  as  much  as  impenitent 
I  sinners.  Peter  was  under  intense  conviction 
i  of  sin  when  he  went  out  of  Pilate’s  courtyard 
weeping  bitterly.  Some  of  the  most  pungent 
I  griefs  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  have  been 
j  exhibited  by  God’s  people  after  a  fall  or  after 
i  a  period  of  sad  spiritual  declension.  I  heard 
;  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  say  that  one  of  the  most 
,  remarkable  seasons  of  awakening  he  ever 
;  knew,  was  in  a  theological  seminary !  The 
i  north  wind  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  power  was  so 
,  keen  that  several  students  for  the  ministry 
I  abandoned  their  “hopes,”  and  with  contrition 
I  of  heart  dug  down  deeper  for  better  spiritual 
i  foundations  to  build  on.  The  most  powerful 
;  revivals  in  churches  are  those  which  bring 
I  backsliding  Christians  to  repentance  and  to 
j  the  cutting  off  of  the  right  -  hand  sins. 
Awake,  oh,  north  wind  of  conviction  and 
I  blow  upon  all  of  our  dull,  dry,  odorless  hearts, 

I  that  the  spices  of  penitence  may  flow  out! 

I  God  often  has  a  great  purpose  when  He 
opens  His  “fists”  (as  the  Bible  phrase  is)  and 
lets  the  winds  of  calamity  break  forth  on  the 
community,  or  on  His  Church.  The  “hard 
times”  through  which  we  are  passing  have 
shaken  a  great  many  spice  trees.  No  sound 
tree  has  been  uprooted,  though  plenty  of  rot¬ 
ten  ones  have  gone  down ;  the  gales  have 
I  shaken  out  of  thousands  of  Christians  the 
I  precious  effluence  of  high  courage,  sturdy  self- 
I  denial,  and  admirable  integrity.  Perhaps 
j  these  cheering  reports  of  spiritual  revivals  in 
so  many  quarters  are  only  evidences  that  God 
is  breaking  up  the  fetid  miasma  of  prosperous 
worldliness,  and  shaking  up  His  people  that 
the  world  may  discover  how  sweet  their 
I  graces  smell.  Trying  times  are  good  times  for 
{  the  soul.  Just  as  torches  burn  most  brightly 
I  when  swung  to  and  fro,  just  as  the  juniper 
I  plant  smells  sweetest  when  flung  into  the 
I  flames,  so  the  richest  qualities  of  a  Christian 
I  come  out  under  the  searching  blasts  of  suffer- 
I  ing  and  adversity.  Buried  hearts  often  emit  a 
heavenly  fragrance..  A  letter  now  lies  before 
me,  written  by  a  young  mother  whose  beauti¬ 
ful  child  was  accidentally  burned  to  death  a 
few  months  ago.  That  lovely  woman  may 
I  never  have  suspected  what  grace  her  heart 
I  held  in  reserve  until  this  fiery  trial  called 
forth  the  fragrance  of  her  submissive  faith. 
The  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  is  never  needed 
more  than  in  times  of  trial ;  for  all  afflictions 
do  not  biing  a  bessing.  Some  hearts  harden 
in  the  flames.  The  same  wind  blows  on  the 


bramble  bush  and  on  the  spice  tree ;  but  it  is 
only  one  of  them  which  gives  out  rich  odors. 
Blessed  be  the  trials  which  shake  down  ripe, 
golden  fruits  from  every  bough  of  our  charac¬ 
ter  ! 

There  are  tiro  winds  mentioned  in  that 
prayer  in  Solomon’s  Song.  God  sometimes 
sends  the  north  wind  of  conviction  to  bring 
us  to  penitence,  and  sometimes  He  sends  the 
south  wind  of  love  to  melt  us  into  holy  grati¬ 
tude.  If  we  often  require  the  sharp  blasts  of 
trial  to  develop  our  faith  and  our  courage,  do 
we  not  also  need  to  be  melted  by  God’s  mer¬ 
cies  and  to  be  captivated,  and,  as  it  were, 
overpoirered  by  the  indwelling  love  of  Jesus? 
Awake,  oh,  sweet  south  wind  that  breathest 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  said,  “As  the  Father 
hath  loved  Me,  so  loved  I  you ;  continue  ye  in 
My  love !” 

All  true  piety  has  two  sides — the  divine  and 
the  human  side.  In  every  revival  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  and  Christians  work.  When  the 
Master  is  glorified  by  much  fruit,”  somebody 
must  bear  the  fruit.  The  winds  may  blow 
upon  the  cinnamon  bushes  or  the  lavender 
groves,  but  it  is  from  the  plants  themselves 
that  the  odors  are  emitted.  The  softest 
zephyrs  cannot  draw  fragrance  from  a  pig¬ 
weed.  Faith  is,  iii  one  sense,  the  gift  of  God, 
j  yet  it  is  your  act,  or  my  act.  Love  is  kindled 
I  by  contact  with  Jesus,  yet  we  must  come 
close  to  Him  and  abide  with  Him.  The  Spirit 
convicts,  and  you  and  I  must  do  the  repent¬ 
ing;  the  Spirit  imparts  the  strength,  but  you 
and  I  must  strike  the  stroke,  or  speak  the 
message,  to  win  the  wandering  soul.  Christ 
supplies  the  life,  but  we  must  do  the  living. 
Dead  trees  yield  no  spices.  The  secret  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  that  Apostolic  Church 
was  that  every  tree  was  laden  with  fragrant 
fruit — Peter  in  his  pulpit,  Lydia  in  her  cloth 
store,  Tertius  with  his  pen,  and  Dorcas  with 
her  needle.  Every  one  was  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 

How  shall  our  spiritual  gardens  attain  to 
any  measure  of  fertility  and  fragrance?  In 
three  ways,  most  assuredly.  First,  let  us  cul¬ 
tivate  heart-grace  by  prayer,  Bible,  medita¬ 
tion,  self-discipline,  and  study  of  our  Master. 
Grace  must  be  in  the  soul,  or  else  no  winds 
can  bring  it  out.  Secondly,  let  us  aim  to  be 
the  Christian  always  and  everywhere.  Jacob 
brought  the  smell  of  the  vineyard  and  the 
barley  field  with  him  in  his  garments.  Let 
us  carry  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  wherever 
we  go,  and  the  spices  will  flow  out.  Thirdly, 
our  prayer  must  be  continual  and  unceasing 
that  the  north  wind  and  the  south  wind  may 
be  sent,  in  God’s  way  and  God’s  own  meas¬ 
ure  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  gale  of  affliction  or  a 
gale  of  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies, 
the  outflow  of  the  sweet  spices  may  be  made 
to  perfume  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  dwell. 


From  Hokendauqua  we  have  received  a 
handsome  programme  of  the  Young  People’s 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  for  Tuesday 
evening  of  next  week,  March  27th,  in  the 
Hokendauqua  church.  “Part  First”  begins 
with  a  song  service,  and  at  7  the  Address  of 
Welcome,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Little,  the  pastor.  The 
Rev.  J.  A.  Singmaster  will  respond,  and  after 
further  exercises,  this  part  of  the  programme 
closes  with  a  collection  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Christian  Endeavor  Union.  The  “Second 
Part”  begins  at  7.40  with  an  Address,  “A 
Quarter  of  a  Century,”  by  President  E.  D. 
Warfield,  who  will  doubtless  pay  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  pastor,  the  whole  proceedings 
being,  in  a  sense,  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Little’s  settlement.  A  con¬ 
secration  meeting  will  be  led  by  ^Miss  C.  H. 
Brookfield  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  at  9.15,  and 
the  benediction  pronounced  at  9.40  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Harbison,  Catasauqua. 
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HOLY  WEEK. 

There  is  a  true  piety  in  the  observance  of 
anniversaries.  That  home  has  lost  something 
of  the  sacredness,  something  of  the  beauty  to 
which  it  has  a  right,  in  which  the  children’s 
birthdays  are  not  high  days ;  and  where  to 
these  happy  anniversaries  the  birthdays  of 
father  and  mother,  and  their  wedding  day, 
are  also  home  holidays,  the  cord  of  love  and  of 
parental  and  filial  piety  becomes  all  the  strong 
er.  So  it  is  with  religious  anniversaries. 
From  Thanksgiving  Day  we  have  come  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  celebrating  Christmas  and 
Easter.  We  have  risen  above  that  natural 
reaction  against  holy  days  with  which  their 
perversion  inspired  our  Puritan  ancestors,  and 
have  come  to  see  that  the  most  precious  days 
in  the  year  ought  to  be  those  which  com¬ 
memorate  the  most  important  events  of  our 
Lord’s  life  on  earth.  And  so  Presbyterians 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Episcopalians  have  no  exclusive  right  to 
their  celebration.  In  a  more  general  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  same  holy  days,  we  find  a  bond  of 
union  which  seems  to  give  us  a  foretaste,  or  at 
least  a  vision,  of  that  time  when  Christ’s  last 
prayer  will  be  answered,  and  all  Christians 
shall  he  one. 

The  round  world  over,  this  week  is  being 
observed  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  year. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  on  the  globe  which 
does  not  now  hold  some  to  whom  its  observ¬ 
ances  are  among  the  most  precious  of  their 
experiences.  And  though  in  America,  the 
majority  belong  to  denominations  which  have 
not,  until  recently,  been  wont  to  think  much 
of  holy  days,  yet  in  the  whole  field  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  the  majority  is  very  heavily  on  the 
other  side.  So,  in  the  observances  which  we 
are  learning  to  find  so  spiritually  helpful  and 
quickening,  we  have  the  further  stimulus 
of  this  sense  of  oneness,  knowing  tha  twe  join 
with  an  innumerable  company  of  worshippers. 
The  coming  Sabbath  is  Easter,  and  on  that 
day,  at  least,  the  whole  Christian  world  is  one 
in  commemorating  and  rejoicing  in  the  Risen 
Lord. 

And  now  we  Presbyterians  are  beginnning 
to  feel  the  solemnity  of  these  days  which  pre¬ 
cede  that  glorious  event.  It  was  on  this  very 
Thursday,  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  that  our 
Lord  first  broke  the  bread  and  blessed  the 
wine  for  His  disciples.  Can  any  hour  be 
more  sacred,  any  remembrance  more  precious 
than  this?  Can  we  whose  life  is  in  Him  spend 
the  evening  of  this  day  better  than  by  doing 
this  in  remembrance  of  Him?  It  was  to-night 
that  He  prayed  in  the  Garden.  It  was  to¬ 
morrow  morning  very  early  that  He  stood  be¬ 
fore  Pilate,  and  all  the  slow  minutes  of  the 
<iay  mark  a  new  step  in  His  Passion,  a  new 
pang,  a  new  anguish,  endured  for  us.  How 
shall  we  sleep  to-night  and  to-morrow  go 
eagerly  about  our  business,  our  money-mak¬ 
ing,  or  our  pleasures,  as  if  these  things  had 
never  been? 

In  another  column  it  will  be  learned  that 
one  Presbyterian  church,  at  least,  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  due  celebration  of  this 
sacred  time,  this  Holy  Week.  Why  should  it 
not  become  the  custom  of  our  Church?  There 
are  already,  we  know,  many  devout  hearts 
among  us  who  do  observe  the  time,  joining 
with  a  sister  Church  in  its  celebration.  Let 
them  and  all  of  us  find  in  our  own  Church 
the  opportunity  to  act  upon  one  of  the  holiest 
impulses  of  our  nature,  to  celebrate  with  due 
solemnity  the  most  important  events  that 
have  ever  taken  place  in  this  world. 


HIGH  CHURCH  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

The  Evangelist  is  always  in  favor  of  fair 
play,  and  therefore  it  gives  place  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  on  another  page  that  the  Briggs  case  is 
Rea  Adjudicata.  This  we  do  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  but  not  that  we  would  open  the  door 
to  unlimited  discussion,  for  we  have  more 
than  once  signified  our  wish  not  to  have  The 
Evangelist  made  the  field  for  controversy : 
not  that  we  have  any  fear  of  it,  but  that  our 
readers  are  tired  of  it,  and  we  think  it  is  due 
to  them  to  reserve  our  clean  white  pages  for 
something  that  is  at  once  more  interesting  and 
more  edifying.  Therefore  we  have  but  a  word 
or  two  to  say,  with  which  we  dismiss  the 
subject. 

Our  legal  contributor  states  with  emphasis 
that  the  Briggs  case  is  decided,  and  that  “there 
is  now  no  way  by  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
from  that  decision  to  any  other  court,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I” 
But  a  lawyer  so  acute  must  admit  that  the 
next  Assembly  will  be  just  as  omnipotent  as 
the  last,  and  c»n  reverse  what  was  done  by  its 
predecessor.  Or  must  we  say  of  every  decision 
that  an  Assembly  makes,  that  it  abideth  for¬ 
ever?  If  so,  then  the  almost  unanimous  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  remains  a  law  to  this  day 
from  which  “no  appeal  can  be  taken  to  any 
other  court  on  the  face  of  the  earth!” 
Then  the  late  Dr.  Hodge  teas,  and  Dr.  Patton 
now  is,  in  contempt  of  court,  for  affirming  the 
contrary.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Briggs  case  is  Res  Adjudicata  until  it  is 
reversed  by  some  future  Assembly,  in  which  case 
it  would  go  to  the  limbo  of  old  decrees,  wbicb 
one  who  truly  loves  the  Presbyterian  Church 
would  prefer  not  to  recall. 

In  this  long  communication,  the  sting  is  in 
the  tail— the  intimation  that  the  case  of  Union 
Seminary  may  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Last  May  it  was 
said  in  Washington  that  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati  was  anxious  to  lead  the  charge  in 
such  a  legal  tournament.  If  that  be  so,  we 
know  of  no  reassn  why  his  ardor  should  be 
restrained.  It  would  not  be  a  very  edifying 
spectacle,  but  he  is  entitled  to  present  the 
matter.  Weonly  hopethathe,  and  alllike-mind- 
ed  with  him,  may  obtain  full  “satisfaction." 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr. 
Patton  last  Sunday  morning  in  Dr.  Duffield’s 
church,  were  grateful  for  the  opportunity,  as 
the  discourse  more  than  fulfilled  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  Though  he  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  it 
was  without  note  of  any  kind.  This  was  the 
more  surprising  as  the  sermon  was  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  a  piece  of  close  reasoning, 
without  a  single  attempt  at  a  flourish  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Yet  in  this  case  logic  did  what  it  is 
commonly  supposed  only  rhetoric  can  do:  it 
held  the  whole  audience  in  the  perfect  silence 
and  attention  that  is  the  best  tribute  to  tbe 
power  of  a  speaker.  The  text  was,  “  The  bap¬ 
tism  of  John,  w'hence  was  it?  From  heaven 
or  of  men?"  and  the  argument  was  for  Super¬ 
natural  Religion.  Christianity  was  not  a  sci¬ 
ence,  nor  a  philosophy,  nor  an  evolution  ac¬ 
cording  to  natural  laws  ;  the  slow  but  constant 
working  out  of  some  material  or  intellectual 
force ;  but  a  break  in  the  order  of  nature,  a 
direct  revelation  from  God.  Therein  lay  its 
superiority  to  all  forms  of  natural  religion, 
which  gave  it  its  authority  and  its  power. 
There  were  some  reflections  on  the  Higher 
Criticism,  which  might  be  construed  as  depre¬ 
cating  all  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  all  schol¬ 
arly  investigation,  that  could  modify  in  the 
least  the  old  interpretation ;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  such  was  tbe  intention  of  the  preacher, 
as  he  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  master  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  But  altogether  the  sermon  was  an  exhi¬ 


bition  of  intellectual  i>ower  to  which  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  listen,  while  it  strengthened 
the  faith  of  every  hearer  in  that  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  which  is  the  broad  and  immovable 
foundation  on  which  our  Religion  rests. 


MINISTERIAL  HONOR. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana  read  a  paper  at 
the  Ministers’  Meeting  last  Monday  morning 
on  “Ministerial  Honor."  He  said  that  with 
no  class  ought  the  sense  of  honor  to  be  higher 
or  keener  than  among  ministers.  He  spoke  of 
the  spirit  a  minister  should  cultivate  and  man¬ 
ifest,  first,  in  relation  to  his  brother  minis¬ 
ters,  and  second,  in  his  relations  to  the 
church  of  which  be  is  pastor.  Ministerial 
honor  should  prevent  a  pastor  from  seeking 
to  build  up  his  church  at  the  expense  of  the 
churches  of  neighboring  pastors.  It  should 
also  prevent  him  from  disparaging  or  depreci¬ 
ating  the  value  of  his  brother  ministers.  In 
many  parishes  there  are  members  who  are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  pastor,  and 
a  neighboring  pastor  has  it  in  bis  power,  in 
meeting  them,  either  to  increase  tbe  dissatis¬ 
faction,  or  to  strengthen  the  other  pastor  by 
speaking  earnest  words  in  his  behalf.  There 
is  no  doubt  what  ministerial  honor  requires  in 
cases  of  this  kind. 

In  relations  with  the  people  of  his  parish 
there  is  also  a  high  code  of  honor  which  a 
minister  should  regard  He  stands  in  very 
close  relations  with  them,  knowing  oft-times 
much  of  their  inner  life,  and  being  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  much  of  tbeir  secret  history.  He 
must  regard  this  confidence  as  inviolable. 
He  must  be  loyal  and  loving  toward  them,  if 
he  would  have  them  loyal  and  loving  toward 
him. 

A  minister  ought  always  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  way  in  which  he  treats  overtures  from 
other  churches.  Dr.  Dana  condemned  eccle¬ 
siastical  flirtation  in  strong  terms.  A  pastor 
has  a  perfect  right  to  change  bis  field,  but  if 
he  has  no  intention  of  leavintr  his  charge,  be 
ought  not  to  flirt  with  other  churches  so  as 
to  get  calls  in  order  to  have  his  salary  ad¬ 
vanced  or  his  popularity  enhanced. 

Ministerial  honor  is  involved,  also,  in  the 
matter  of  tbe  amount  of  service  a  pastor 
should  give  his  church.  What  is  his  duty  to 
other  and  outside  calls  for  service?  Dr.  Dana 
said  a  minister  should  attend  first  to  that 
which  be  has  promised  to  do  and  is  paid  for 
doing,  that  on  which  his  living  depends. 
Only  when  the  proper  needs  of  his  own  church 
have  been  met  in  a  reasonable  way  is  he  free 
to  take  outside  engagements.  Next  to  this 
duty  comes  that  which,  though  he  is  not  paid 
for  doing  it,  he  has  yet  promised  to  do.  He 
should  be  scrupulously  careful  in  making 
engagements  and  promises,  but  when  he  has 
made  them,  they  must  be  kept.  After  these 
classes  of  duties  come  other  matters,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  urgency  and  their  impor¬ 
tance.  Dr.  Dana’s  address  was  full  of  strong, 
pertinent  applications  of  the  principles  be  was 
advocating. 

In  these  days,  when  the  foundations  of  soci¬ 
ety  are  threatened  with  destruction,  Christian 
patriotism  has  a  duty.  It  needs  only  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  duty  in  order  to  undertake  its 
performance.  In  view  of  this  the  Presbyterian 
Union  has  invited  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Hornblower 
to  address  its  members  and  guests  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  next 
Monday  evening,  on  the  topic  of  “The  Integ¬ 
rity  of  tbe  Suffrage  Vital  to  tbe  Existence  of 
the  Republic. "  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Union  is 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Booth,  89  West  JOth  street. 
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THE  BISHOP’S  SyiPOSlVM. 

By  Hextrr  Wycana  JaasuiM,  IiIi.M. 

Melanctbon,  in  the  Reformation  days,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed :  “  Would  to  God  we  could 
retain  government  by  bishops !”  The  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  memory,  and  hence  may  be  inex¬ 
act,  but  it  sets  forth  a  thought  which  is, 
doubtless,  often  in  non -Episcopalian  minds. 

In  other  words,  if  our  Episcopal  friends 
would  confine  themselves  to  proving  to  us  the 
advantages  of  their  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  shorn  of  its  abuses,  over  that  of  ours, 
shorn  of  its  abuses,  there  would  be  some 
ground  for  convincing  argument  and  for  the 
promotion  of  that  unity  which  they  invite 
from  the  other  side  of  their  intrench ments. 
But  the  letters  of  the  reverend  bishops  do  not 
go  far  enough  to  convert  my  Presbyterian 
mind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they,  one  and 
all,  beg  the  question  in  asserting  an  “historic 
continuity”  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  which, 
as  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  incapable  of  being  proved,  at  any 
rate,  of  being  incontrovertibly  proved.  And 
while  many  of  them  veil  the  deduction  in 
kindly  phrase,  it  is  none  the  less  a  necessary 
deduction,  as  the  Church  of  England  insist¬ 
ently  claims,  that  non-Episcopal  clergy  (if 
they  will  lend  us  the  world  clergy)  have  no 
right  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  only 
doing  his  duty,  when  under  instructions  from 
home  he  denied  to  such  saintly  men  as  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Beirut,  Syria, 
the  right  to  baptize  and  to  administer  the 
communion. 

Not  till  after  the  last  Apostle  had  passed 
away  was  the  human  institution  of  an  Episco¬ 
pal  government  organized.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  first  visible  organization  of  the 
Church  was  Episcopal  in  form,  but  when  we 
say  organization,  we  mean  it  literally.  Till 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  words 
ariaiurroc  and  npetspvrtpo^  were  used  interchange¬ 
ably  and  frequently  confounded. 

The  first  enumonoi  of  an  organized  bishopric 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  presby¬ 
ters  of  several  presbyters  in  his  district,  pre¬ 
eminent  for  those  qualities  which  were  at 
first  the  only  prerequisites  to  a  bishopric.  So 
long  as  the  Apostles  lived  there  was  little 
danger  of  claims  for  leadership  or  headship. 
The  sharp  rebuke  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  was 
a  long  remembered  lesson. 

If  I  have  studied  the  facts  of  history  aright, 
it  was  not  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  after  the  persecutions  under  Nero,  that  the 
early  Christians  began  to  realize  that  their  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ  was 
not  likely  to  be  presently  fulfilled.  And  as  the 
idea  of  his  speedy  coming  was  gradually  dis¬ 
sipated,  they  began  to  see  the  necessity  for 
organizing  the  Church,  for  a  unification  of 
believers,  not  only  to  withstand  outside  at¬ 
tacks,  but  as  a  defense  against  heresies. 

But  that  the  tnunarKoi  selected  from  their 
fellow  presbyters  by  reason  of  certain  exclu¬ 
sively  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  were 
BO  selected  to  fill  an  office  instituted  or  con¬ 
templated  by  the  original  Apostles  of  Christ, 
is  the  very  point  at  issue.  If  our  friends  in 
the  adjoining  “bed  of  the  garden”  will  tell 
us,  over  the  hedge,  the  facts  that  warrant 
their  denying  to  presbyters  of  to  day,  selected 
after  the  manner  of  the  early  Church,  because 
of  their  piety  and  spiritual  attainments,  and 
ordained  as  ministers  by  men  similarly  selected 
and  qualified,  the  right  to  administer  the 
holy  communion,  we  are  open  to  conviction. 


I  have  bean  taught  that  the  coming  and 
death  of  Christ  abolished  once  for  all  the 
necessity  for  human  mediation  and  priesthood  ; 
that  Christ  is  the  only  Mediator  for  God’s 
elect.  And  yet  I  am  asked  to  prefer  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  one,  perhaps  “called  to  be  a 
priest”  because  a  friend  in  power  hfis  the  gift 
of  a  living,  and  for  the  subsidiary  reason  that 
he  cannot  make  a  living  at  anything  else — 
and  such  instances  could  be  adduced — to  the 
ministrations  of  such  a  man  as  my  dear 
father,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been 
preaching  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Saviour’s 
command,  while  the  other  has  perhaps  joined 
in  the  cry  against  preaching  in  the  parishes  of 
historically  authorized  Greek  Maronite  priests 
(whose  commissions,  forsooth,  are  higher!), 
although  their  lives  are  full  of  insincerity  and 
impurity.  “Not  he  that  sayeth  unto  Me,  Lord, 
Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father.  ” 

Although  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  and  I  trust  a 
sincere  and  orthodox  Presbyterian,.  I  could 
heartily  welcome  either  of  two  things : 

1.  Convincing  proof  that  the  Episcopacy  of 
the  early  Church  was  not  a  mere  human  insti¬ 
tution,  divinely  guided  as  all  the  Church’s 
steps  were,  growing  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
Church  and  having  its  root  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system  that  wholly  sufficed  before  the 
traditions  and  examples  of  the  holy  Apostles 
were  too  much  obscured,  and  altogether 
different  from  the  hierarchical  Episcopacy  of 
the  second  century,  as,  indeed,  such  men  as 
Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dean  Stanley, 
Dean  Plumptre,  and  Canon  Farrar,  admit  when 
they  concede  that  the  terms  of  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  up  to  that  time  identical  and 
interchangable ;  that,  furthermore,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  these  early  “overseers”  was  due  to  their 
individual  characters,  and  by  no  means  to 
their  office. 

Ignatius  himself,  who  was  so  strenuous  on 
the  bishopric  as  to  say:  “He  who  does  any 
thing  without  the  bishop’s  knowledge,  serves 
the  devil,”  never  claimed  that  as  bishop  he 
was  successor  to  the  Apostles.  He  distinctly 
stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  presbyters 
succeed  and  represent  the  Apostles,  but  that 
the  bishop  selected  by  and  from  the  presbyters 
for  preeminent  qualities,  represents  Christ. 
“We  must  look  upon  the  bishop  as  upon  the 
Lord  himself,”  he  writes.  So  he  coordinates 
the  bishop  with  the  council  of  presbyters. 

So  our  friends  must  recollect  that  the  Epis 
copal  power,  the  functions  of  the  eTruTKoirof,  or 
overseer,  were  originally  delegated  to  him  by 
his  fellow  presbyters,  and  this  delegated  pow¬ 
er  was  abused  when  the  delegate  assumed 
power  and  authority  over  those  who  had  made 
him  what  he  was. 

2.  Failing  this,  however,  I  could  listen  to 
an  argument  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a 
government  by  bishops,  and  if  they  be  shown 
to  be  better  than  other  forms,  I  would  not 
be  heterodox  surely  in  yielding  to  a  feeling 
which  one  of  the  fathers  of  Presbyterianism 
himself  experienced. 

Presbyterians  do  not  so  much  deny  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Episcopacy,  as  they  protest  against 
the  necessity  of  ceremonialism.  The  conflict 
during  the  Reformation  was  merely  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  between  Paul  and  the  Judaiz- 
ing  element  in  the  Christian  Church,  who  were 
wedded  to  ceremony,  rite,  priesthood,  who  did 
not  and  could  not  appreciate  the  full  meaning 
of  Christ’s  atonement  and  the  rending  of  the 
temple  vail. 

The  exclusion  of  ministers  from  Episcoapal 
pulpits  is  significant  of  only  one  fact,  and 
that  is  that  the  majority  of  the  millions  of 
“Episcopal  Christians”  believe,  because  they 
’are  so  taught,  that  no  one  can  administer  the 
sacraments  unless  ordained  according  to  a 
'rule  which  history  shows  was  made  in  the 
second  century. 


THE  DEDICATION  AT  L06ANSP0BT.  IND. 

The  new  First  Church,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  burned  on  January  29th  of  last  year, 
was  dedicated  on  March  11th,  the  scheme  of 
services  already  noted  being  carried  out. 
President  Burroughs  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  and  the  prayer  of  dedication  was 
offered  by  Pastor  Douglas  P.  Putnam,  at  the 
close.  Several  ministerial  brethren  partici¬ 
pated  in  other  parts  of  the  morninR  service, 
and  the  choir  rendered  special  aid  on  the 
memorable  occasion. 

The  new  church  has  cost  about  122,000,  and 
is  paid  for,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  described  as  a 
very  satisfactory  structure  in  all  its  parts, 
seating  nearly  600,  all  in  elegant  and  roomy 
assembly  chairs,  fitted  out  with  book,  hat, 
and  umbrella  racks.  The  interior  is  finished 
harmoniously  in  oak  and  terra  cotta,  and  the 
windows  are  of  stained  glass.  At  night,  light 
if  furnished  by  gas  from  innumerable  jets. 
The  bouse  is  also  wired  for  incandescent 
lights.  The  auditorium  slopes  gradually  to 
the  pulpit.  The  floor  is  tastefully  carpeted, 
and  the  pulpit  and  choir  box  finished  in  oak. 
The  pastor  has  two  handsomely  carved  pul¬ 
pits.  one  for  use  when  sitting  down,  and  the 
other  from  which  to  deliver  his  sermon.  The 
choir  will  be  provided  later  on  with  a  pipe 
organ,  for  which  space  has  been  left.  The 
Sunday  school  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
auditorium  are  complete  in  all  desirable  par¬ 
ticulars.  There  are  smaller  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  Bible  classes. 

A  praise  and  congratulatory  service  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Putnam  having 
around  him  on  the  platform  several  of  his 
brethren  of  other  churches.  In  the  course  of 
proceedings  he  read  letters  of  a  congratula¬ 
tory  tenor  from  his  predecessors  in  that  pul¬ 
pit,  viz:  Dr.  Hugh  Brown  of  Saxe,  Virginia, 
who  was  there  in  the  forties :  Dr.  J.  C.  Irvin 
of  Cincinnati,  1861  to  1867 ;  the  Rev.  L.  M. 
Schofield  of  Hammond,  Ind. ,  who  was  pastor 
in  1877,  when  the  church  was  remodelled  and 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Loucks,  Philadelphia,  who 
precede  Dr.  Putnam.  Letters  of  a  congratu¬ 
latory  nature  were  also  read  from  the  Revs. 
Tirmenstine  of  this  city,  Williams  of  Big  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  Johnson  of  South  Bend,  New- 
comb  of  Laporte,  Knox  of  Monticllo,  Dr.  Tut¬ 
tle  of  Crawfordsville,  and  several  others. 

Of  the  final  service  of  this  day  of  days,  a 
Logansport  paper  says  that  in  the  evening  a 
large  audience  gathered  to  hear  the  address 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Little  of  Wabash, 
which  closed  the  special  services  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  occasion,  one  singularly  auspicious  for 
the  church,  a  day  which  marks,  as  did  those 
Sundays  back  in  1840,  1842,  1853,  and  1877, 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  congregation 
of  this  remarkably  prosperous  church.  With 
450  members,  and  preserving  the  indomitable 
spirit  which  has  cbaraterized  all  its  former 
acts,  the  congregation  and  the  pastor  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  prospect  before 
them. 


We  would  periodically  call  attention  to  the 
plan  of  Bible  study  set  forth  by  the  Bible 
Study  Union,  and  given  at  length  on  another 
page.  The  theory  that  the  lessons  of  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  not  only  graded,  but 
so  arranged  that  scholars  in  each  grade  go 
over  the  whole  Bible  from  a  point  of  view 
adapted  to  their  age  and  intelligence,  is  an 
admirable  one.  and  deserves  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 
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by  the  Chronicler ;  that  the  work,  though 
" curiously  inartistic,”  consisting  largely  of 
word  for  word  copies  of  the  original  records 
by  Ezra,  Nebemiah,  and  others,  is  securely 
beyond  the  reach  of  adverse  criticism.  The 
books  do  indeed  touch  on  some  difficult  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  history  they 
relate  is  not  among  them.  Precisely  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  Esther.  Prof.  Adeney  admits 
the  grave  historic  difficulties,  but  finds  a 
strong  argument  on  the  other  side  in  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  so  marvellously  true  to 
Persian  manners,  bearing  “  evidence  of  having 
been  written  in  the  heart  of  Persia  by  a  man 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
scenery  he  described.”  The  solution  of  the 
problem  that  best  meets  the  conditions,  is, 
in  Prof.  Adeney’s  view,  that  the  story  stands 
on  an  historical  basis,  and  was  worked  up 
into  its  present  literary  form  by  a  Jew  of 
later  days  who  was  living  in  Persia  and  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  the  records  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  But  the  value 
of  the  Book  is  in  no  sense  less  because  of  this 
view.  In  fact,  the  historical  difficulty  is  not 
so  great  as  the  moral  one.  Even  when  we 
admit  that  we  must  not  ask  for  the  moral 
standards  of  Christianity  in  Old  Testament 
times,  and  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  was 
patriotic  rather  than  religious,  the  moral 
problem  is  hardly  solved.  Yet  even  so.  Prof 
Adeney  finds  that  there  is  that  in  the  book 
which  justifies  its  place  in  the  Canon ;  it  has 
its  important  lessons,  and  it  illustrates  an 
important  phase  in  the  development  of  Jewish 
life  and  thought. 

As  in  the  former  volume  of  the  Psalms 
published  a  year  before  the  present  one.  Dr. 
Maclaren  gives  a  new  metrical  translation  of 
each  Psalm,  and  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Into 
questions  of  criticism  he  does  not  much  enter, 
the  purpose  of  the  work  being  expository,  not 
critical.  Of  course  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  methods,  and  in  general,  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  critics,  though  he  by  no  means  goes 
so  far  as  Cheyne  in  the  late  date  he  gives  to 
the  majority  of  the  Psalms,  nor  in  his  view 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  the 
utterance,  not  of  the  individual  consciousness, 
but  of  that  of  the  Church-nation. 

Dr.  Lumby,  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
discusses  the  recently  much  vexed  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  epistles  attributed  to 
Peter,  and  after  giving  the  whole  evidence 
fairly  and  concisely,  concludes,  with  the 


and  the  history  of  dogma,  and  the  time  is 
surely  at  hand  when  these  two  branches  of 
knowledge  will  take  a  far  more  important 
place  in  education  than  they  now  hold.  After 
the  historical  study.  Professor  Ely’s  hook 
treats,  under  the  head  of  Private  Economics, 
of  Production,  Transfer,  Distribution,  and 
Consumption,  and  under  Public  Economics,  of 
Public  Industry  and  the  Relation  of  the  State 
to  Private  enterprise.  Public  and  Private  Ex¬ 
penditures.  The  fourth  book  is  on  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Economics,  and  the  work  being 
intended  mainly  for  college  students,  there  is 
an  appendix  giving  subjects  for  essays,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  debates,  courses  of  reading  and 
bibliography.  The  arrangement  of  the  book 
is  capital.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  brief 
summary  of  its  contents,  with  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  list  of  the  best  books  or  mono¬ 
graphs  on  the  subject.  Professor  Ely’s  view 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  By  Robert 
Rainy,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son.  18U3.  $1.50. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  By  F.  W.  Farrar. 
D.  D. .  F.  R.S. ,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 
The  Same.  $1.50. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Walter  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Exegesis  and  Church  History,  New 
College,  London.  The  Same. 

The  Psalms.  Volume  II.  Psalms  XXXIX.- 
LXXXIX.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 
The  Same. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  By  J.  Rawson 
Lumby,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Same. 

All  these  are  recent  issues  in  the  very  valua¬ 
ble  Expositor’s  Bible  Series,  which  brings  the 
newest  thought  and  latest  research  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  conservative  and  constructive  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible.  Each 
is  written  by  a  master,  and  each  being,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  from  a  different  pen.  the 
series  has  the  advantage  of  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  unity  of  purpose,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  teaching  repeatedly  touches  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  the  problem  of  practical  human  life 
is  to  be  conceived  and  dealt  with  under  the 
light  and  the  infiuence  of  Christianity.  This 
thought,  however,  is  not  continuously  devel¬ 
oped ;  the  entire  epistle,  indeed,  (while,  as  Dr- 
Rainy  points  out,  perfect  in  the  unity  of  its 
feeling  and  of  its  point  of  view,)  is  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  it  alternates  between 
the  instruction  Paul  desires  to  give  to  the 
Philippians,  and  matters  personal  to  himself, 
in  which  he  feels  certain  that  he  has  the 
affectionate  sympathy  of  his  readers.  Both 
are  of  the  utmost  value  to  us  to-day ;  no  part 
of  the  New  Testament  is  more  valuable  as 
throwing  light  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul  than  this 
epistle,  and  no  epistle  has  a  more  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  problems  of  the  Christian  life 
than  this. 

What  Dr.  Farrar  has  to  say  on  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  the  opening  chapter  to  his  volume 
on  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  one  not  himself  competent  to  judge 
of  the  matter,  who  feels  alarmed  by  what  he 
hears  said  for  and  against  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism.  We  have  all  been  inspired,  instructed, 
stimulated  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  in  former 
works  of  his,  especially  his  Life  of  Christ. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  his  teachings ;  we  have 
confidence  in  his  judgments.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  he  is  at  once  cautious  and 
enlightened,  conservative  and  candid.  He 
finds  no  loss  in  the  positive  results  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  he  does  find  that  those 
eminent  scholars,  English  and  German,  who 
use  its  methods,  “have  rendered  the  Bible 
more  profitable  than  before  for  every  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.”  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  so  brilliant  a  writer  as  Dr.  Far¬ 
rar  would  make  this  historical  book  of  which 
he  writes  a  study  of  fascinating  interest. 
Such  chapters  as  those  on  God  in  History  and 
The  Ideal  Significance  of  the  Temple,  are 
like  a  sun  shining  in  a  dark  place. 

Prof.  Adeney  holds  that  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nebemiah  were  probably  originally  one, 
written  in  the  Grecian  period,  and  doubtless 


ception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  is  a 
noble  and  true  one.  It  comes  out  finely  in  the 
chapter  on  Wages,  where  he  clearly  asserts 
that  the  question  of  those  relations  is  one 
which  economics  ought  to  consider. 

They  Met  in  Heaven.  George  A.  Hep- 
worth.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  1894.  75  cents. 

Those  who  know  Hiram  Golf’s  Religion, 
will  know  that  what  Mr.  Hepwortb  has  to  say 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
recognition  of  friends  in  behven,  will  be  said 
in  a  telling  and  interesting  way.  The  truths 
he  has  to  teach  are  cast  in  narrative  form ; 
the  members  of  the  Fireside  Club  of  Wood¬ 
bine  among  whom  the  shoemaker,  Hiram 
Golf,  was  as  valued  as  the  minister  and  the 
doctor  and  the  master  of  the  manufactory, 
bringing  out  and  meeting  in  conversation  the 
difficulties  which  the  new  member  finds  in 
questions  concerning  the  new  life.  The 
new  member  of  the  club  is  an  invalid.  Van 
Brunt,  whose  faith  was  wrecked  with  the 
blow  that  devastated  his  home,  robbing  him 
of  wife  and  child.  The  discussions  of  the 
subject  of  most  importance  to  one  so  bereft, 
whether  the  parting  must  be  final,  or  whether 
there  might  be  a  hope  of  recognizing  the 
loved  and  lost  in  another  world,  are  able 
and  full  of  suggestion. 

At  the  Lord’s  Table.  Thoughts  on  Com¬ 
munion  and  Fellowship.  By  Howard 
Crosby.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Company.  1894.  60  cents. 

It  was  Dr.  Crosby’s  custom  to  lead  the 
meditations  of  his  people  as  they  gathered 
around  the  communion  table  with  a  few  words 
on  some  appropriate  theme.  Some  of  these 
utterances  were  taken  down  as  they  were 
spoken,  and  they  will  be  found  precious,  not 
only  by  those  who  heard  them  from  bis  lips, 
but  to  many  others.  What  the  Supper  is ;  the 
meaning  of  fellowship;  the  nature  of  commun¬ 
ion;  bow  it  may  be  misused— not  by  eating  it 
“unworthily”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  by  failing  to  use  it  spiritually,  and 
so  to  gain  strength  and  joy  from  it ;  how  it  is 
a  means  against  heart-hardening,  a  means  of 
gaining  assurance,  how  God  speaks  to  us 
through  it,  bow  the  Lord  reveals  His  beauty 
in  it,  bow  departed  saints  are  present  with  us 
as  we  partake  of  it — these  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  of  this  little  book.  Very  brief  are 
the  utterances — two  or  three  pages  at  most ; 
the  pastor  did  not  intrude  himself  between 
the  soul  of  a  disciple  and  his  Lord,  but  simply 
guided  him  to  the  Master’s  feet. 

The  Larger  Life.  By  Henry  Austin  Adams, 
M.A. ,  Sometime  Rector  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  New  York 
City.  New  York:  J.  Selwyn  Tait  and 
Sons.  $1. 

The  young  Episcopal  clergyman  who  last 
summer  left  his  charge  to  enter  the  com- 
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mnnion  of  the  Roman  Church,  has  felt  it  his  ■  then  publicly  professed  their  faith.  The  , 
duty  and  a  sorrowful  privilege  to  give  to  his  “greeting”  to  the  children  is  a  delightful’ 
former  paiishioners  some  last  word  of  remem-  '  sketch  of  missionary  work  among  the  Zulus, 
brance.  The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  j  valuable  issue  of  the  American  Academy 
among  the  few  which,  after  preaching,  he  i  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia) 
wrote  down  for  preservation,  and  he  believes  |  jg  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Emory  R.  Johnson  of 
that  they  are  more  truly  representative  of  his  I  Havorford  College,  on  Inland  Waterways— 
teachings  than  anything  else  he  has  preached.  Their  Relation  to  Transportation.  There  is  a 
The  sermons  make  us  regret,  more  than  ever,  I  careful  classification  of  the  various  kinds  of 
that  the  young  pastor  whose  utterance  they  ,  inland  waterways ;  their  value  as  carriers  is 
are,  is  lost  to  the  Protestant  Church.  They  |  compared  with  that  of  railroads,  their  influ- 
show  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  truth,  a  deep  ap-  ence  on  railroad  tariffs  and  revenues  consid- 
prehension  of  what  actually  does  constitute  ^  ered,  methods  of  proving  and  extending  them 
the  larger  life  to  which  every  man  is  called.  I  discussed,  and  the  economic  significance  to 
Reading  them,  however  much  one  may  regret  j  ©ur  country  of  their  extension  carefully  set 
their  author’s  recent  step,  one  cannot  but  be  j  forth.  The  work  is  full  of  information,  and 
sure  that  it  was  honestly  taken,  from  a  genuine  i  shows  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject, 
conviction  that  in  taking  it  he  was  following  ,  Easter  booklets  of  the  present 

t  e  ca  of  God.  j  jg  sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks  on 

I  The  Life  Here  and  the  Life  Hereafter,  published 
!  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Another, 
issued  by  Thomas  Whitaker,  is  a  sermon  by 


BOOK  NOTES. 


The  last  volume  in  the  series  of  William  ! 
Black's  Works  which  Harper  and  Brothers 
are  publishing,  is  entitled  The  Penance  of\ 
John  Logan,  and  Two  Other  2  ales.  The  stories 
are  too  long  for  short  stories,  and  all  too 
abort  for  long  stories.  There  hardly  seems, 
at  present,  to  be  a  place  for  something  half 
way  between,  though  the  very  rapid  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  novel  which  is  so  noticeable  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  may  bring  us  to  that  by-and-bye. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be  a  thing  to 
rejoice  over — a  novel  is  one  thing,  a  short 
story  quite  another ;  a  long  story  is  not  a 
novel,  be  the  former  never  so  long,  and  the 
latter  never  so  short.  The  short  story  is  a 
French  production,  and  England  has  never 
taken  very  kindly  to  it.  Even  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  novelists  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  that 
terse,  graphic,  suggestive  way  of  telling  a 
tale  which  is  characteristically  French,  and  is 
fast  becoming  characteristically  American, 
too.  Writers  like  William  Black  and  Henry 
James  (who  is  as  English  in  this  as  he  can 
desire  to  be)  explain  too  much  the  motives  and 
emotions,  instead  of  letting  the  action  speak 
for  itself.  They  turn  aside  to  rhapsodize  over 
highland  scenery,  or  treat  themselves  to  a  bit 
of  salmon  fishing,  while  you  are  holding  your 
breath  for  the  point  of  the  tale.  These  stories 
seem  to  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  written 
for  the  public  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  we 
are  more  exacting  in  matters  of  art  and  finish 
nowadays. 

Volume  V.  of  the  Papers  of  the  American 
Society  uf  Church  History,  contains  the  Re¬ 
port  and  Papers  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  Washington  in  December,  ’92.  The 
papers  are  on  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  by 
the  lamented  President,  Dr.  Schaff ;  The  Abso¬ 
lution  Formula  of  the  Templars,  by  the  his¬ 
torian,  Henry  Charles  Lea;  The  Services  of 
the  Mathers  in  New  England  Religious  Devel¬ 
opment,  by  Dr.  Williston  Walker  of  Hartford 
Seminary ;  Holland  and  Religious  Freedom, 
by  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of  this  city ;  and 
the  Italian  Renaissance  of  To-Day,  by  Dr.  G. 
R.  W.  Scott  of  Brookline,  Mass.  There  is  an 
admirable  bibliography  of  works  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  Church  History  appearing  the 
preceding  year,  compiled  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

The  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Detroit  has  the  pleasant  habit  of 
issuing  in  pamphelt  form,  a  “New  Year’s 
Greeting”  to  his  people.  The  thirteenth  such 
“greeting”  to  the  people,  and  the  eleventh  to 
the  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  are  before 
us.  The  first  contains  the  sermon  preached 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  on  Forgetting 
and  Reaching  Forth ;  an  Exposition  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  and  the  sermon  preached 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  January  to  “the 
gathered  fruit  of  the  late  revival,”  those  who 


the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
from  the  well  remembered  text.  Revelation  i. 
18 :  Living,  though  Once  Dead. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Hartford  Seminary  Record  for  February, 
among  several  good  articles,  has  one  of  strik¬ 
ing  interest,  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  Hubbard. 
It  is  entitled  “Wanted;  A  Science:’  the  sci¬ 
ence  being  that  of  spiritual  economics.  The 
rapid  advance  of  wealth,  of  civilization,  of 
knowledge ;  the  favorable  conditions  in  which 
the  Church  to-day  finds  herself,  with  no  hin¬ 
drances  from  persecution  and  ignominy  and 
suffering,  have  not  been  paralleled  with  a 
commensurate  spiritual  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  “Notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  re¬ 
sources  and  the  unparalleled  growth  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  spiritual  work,  there  is  an  amount  of 
spiritual  poverty,  i.  e.  of  religious  need  and 
soul  starvation,  both  without  the  Church  and 
within,  that  is  startling  and  oppressive.  ”  Mr. 
Hubbard  very  suggestively  shows  the  need  of 
precisely  such  a  science  as  this, — a  science  of 
spiritual  economics,  in  dealing  with  the  vari- 
problems  of  the  Church, — the  financial 


problem,  the  efficiency  problem,  the  problem 
of  Christian  pnity,  of  demand  and  supply  in 
the  ministry,  of  spiritual  poverty  and  want, 
and  calls  upon  the  theological  seminaries,  the 
pulpits  and  the  churches  to  meet  the  need  and 
develop  this  science,  applying  to  all  these 
problems  the  same  sagacity  and  scientific 
wisdom  that  we  apply  to  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  life. 

In  the  Missionary  Review  for  March  is  print 
ed  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pierson’s  Evangelical 
Alliance  address  on  Christian  Cooperation  and 
the  Social  Mission  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Pierson 
puts  the  latter  tersely  as  having  a  threefold 
aspect :  “first,  evangelization  ;  second,  organiz¬ 
ation  ;  third,  cooperation — in  other  words,  to 
make  disciples,  to  gather  them  into  churches, 
and  then  to  unite  the  churches  in  great  world¬ 
wide  movements.  ”  The  last  aspect  of  the 
question  is  only  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
churches.  Dr.  Ellinwood  gives  a  thrillingly 
interesting  sketch  of  Three  Heroines  of  the 
Nez  Peroes  Mission,  Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman, 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Spalding,  and  Miss  Susan  Mc- 
Beth.  The  Rev.  W.  'T.  Elsing  contributes  an 
exceedingly  important  study  of  The  Christless 
■Toilers  of  the  City  and  the  Duty  of  the  Church. 
It  is  very  practical  as  well  as  ve^  suggestive, 
and  deserves  careful  consideration.  'There  is 
an  intelligent  review  of  Stundism  in  Russia 
by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Bonnekemper  of  South 
Dakota,  the  son  of  a  Stundist  pastor. 

In  the  March  number  of  Christian  Literature 
and  Review  of  the  Churches  (Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Company)  is  given  a  symposium  on  the 
subject  of  Prof.  Shields’s  notable  book  on 
Church  Union.  Prominent  ministers  of  nearly 
all  the  principal  Protestant  denominations  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  contribute  to 
it  All  consider  the  work  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  some 
a^ree  with  Dr.  Shields  in  certain  points,  but 
his  views  on  the  Historic  Episcopate  appear  to 
go  too  far  to  please  some  of  these  critics  and 
not  far  enough  to  please  the  rest  of  them. 

In  the  Treasury  for  March  (E.  B.  Treat)  is 
the  stirring  address  delivered  by  President 
Sticker  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Brooklyn,  E.  D. ,  at  the  fortieth  anni¬ 


versary  last  January.  The  subject  is:  Why 
Stand  ye  Gazing  up  into  Heavenl  and  it  is  a 
thrilling  call  to  real  Christian  work.  There  is 
a  good  selection  of  articles  in  this  number  by 
Dr.  Parkburst,  Prof.  Willcox,  and  others. 

Harjwr’s  for  April  will  anticipate  the  next 
naval  battle  by  describing  a  supposed  duel  at 
sea  between  two  armored  cruisers  of  the  first 
class.  The  article  is  written  by  Lieutenant  S. 
A.  Staunton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Zogbaum.  The  same 
number  will  contain  a  story  by  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  called  The  Writing  on  the  Wall.  It 
deals  with  the  cosmopolitan  population  of 
Cairo,  and  the  scene  is  laid  at  a  dinner  given 
by  an  Egyptian  official  to  diplomatists  and 
tourists,  the  interest  centering  in  a  member 
of  the  Russian  legation  and  a  fair  American. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  announce 
the  publication  of  a  translation  of  a  recent 
French  work  entitled  The  Life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Sabatier.  The 
book  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  almost  the 
first,  attempt  to  portray  the  most  attractive 
figure  of  the  Middle  Ages— as  in  many  respects 
St.  Francis  may  be  called.  Its  chief  interest 
is  biographical,  as  any  life  of  so  extraordinary 
a  personality  as  that  of  Saint  Francis  must 
be,  but  it  is  hardly  less  a  picture  of  the  cen- 
turj*  in  which  he  lived  and  of  which  he 
was  the  central  personage.  It  is  written  from 
a  critical,  and  not  from  either  an  enthusiastic 
or  a  sceptical,  standpoint,  and  discusses  the 
various  questions  associated  with  Saint  Francis 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  research  and  absolute 
candor,  while  at  the  same  time  its  tone  is 
thoroughly  sympathetic. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  issue  as  number  172  of 
their  Standard  Library,  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Boston  last,  year  by  William  H.  Sayward  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  on  The  Re¬ 
lations  of  Employer  and  Workman.  Mr-  Say- 
ward  holds  that  the  relations  of  employer 
and  workmen  must  not  he  pemnitted  to  he  antag¬ 
onistic,  for  they  are  as  two  parts  of  one  body. 
His  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a 
rational  method  of  harmonizing  these  rela¬ 
tions  There  is  much  of  value  in  the  lecture. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  two 
new  books  in  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series, 
which  aims  to  put  the  English  classics  before 
the  student  in  the  best  and  most  helpful  way. 
They  are  Selections  from  the  Poetry  and  Prose 
of  Thomas  Gray,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  in  Yale  College,  and  A  Book 
of  Elizabethan  Lyrics,  selected  and  edited 
with  introduction,  notes  and  indices  by  F.  E. 
Schelling,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  :  According  to  Season  ; 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 

- Imported  by  :  How  to  Read  the  Proph¬ 
ets.  Part  IV.  Ezekiel.  Buchanan  Blake. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  The  Price  of  a  Pearl ; 

Eleanor  Holmes - Life’s  Little  Ironies:  Thomas 

Hardy. - Our  English  Cousins;  Richard  Harding 

Davis. - For  Honor  and  Life;  William  Westall. 

- Donald  Ross  of  Hemira:  William  Black. - 

The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews, 

Macmillan  and  Company :  A  Commentary  on 
the  Writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen;  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen. - The  Raiders ;  S.  R.  Crockett. 

The  Student  Publishing  Company.  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  Triple  Traditions  of  the  Exodus  ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wisner  Bacon. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company :  The  English¬ 
man  at  Home  ;  Edward  Parritt. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Conmany :  The 
Heavenly  Alchymist ;  Susan  Augusta  W oodbridge. 

Thomas  Whitaker  :  Aschenbrodel ;  Mrs.  George 
A  Pauli. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  :  Daily  Strength  for 
Daily  Needs. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  Pestaiozzi,  His  Aim 

and  Work;  Roger  de  Guimps. - John  Amos 

Comenius ;  S.  S.  Laurie. - The  First  Three  Years 

of  Childhood ;  Bernard  Perez.  Translated  by 
Alice  M.  Chester. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  :  Union  :  A  Story  of  the 
Rebellion  ;  John  R.  Musick. 

John  B.  Alden  :  Alden’s  Nutshell  Cyclopedia. 

Mart  Crowell  and  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield: 
Ohio  :  The  Peerless  Cook  Book  ;  Mrs.  T.  J.  Kirk¬ 
patrick. 

F.  T.  Neely  :  Hawaiian  Life  ;  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  March  :  Nineteenth  Century  ;  Fortnightly  ; 
Christian  Literature  and  Review  of  the  Churches  ; 
Spirit  of  Missions ;  Missionary  Record ;  Silver 
Cross  ;  Astronomy  and  Astro  Physics  ;  City  Vigi¬ 
lant  ;  Our  Little  Men  and  Women. 
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HOLY  SOLICITUDE, 

As  Illustrated  by  the  liivitatiuii  Givcu  by 
Moses  to  Hobab. 

A  Sennon  preached  March  llih,  1894,  hi  the  Lafa¬ 
yette  Avenue  Church,  Brouklyii,  by  the  Pastor, 
Rev.  David  tireaKi  D.D. 

Text. — '‘And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab  the 
Midianite,  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place 
which  the  Lord  said,  I  tcill  give  it  you :  come 
thou  icith  us,  and  tee  tvill  do  thee  good :  for  the 
Lord  hath  spetken  good  concerning  Israel.” — 
Numbers  10:29. 

We  open  the  page  of  Hebrew  history  at  a 
thrilling  point.  The  miracles  of  the  Exodus 
are  over.  The  plagues  have  spent  their  force 
and  have  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
divided  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  have  come 
together  again,  and  now  roil  their  crested 
waves  in  their  accustomed  channels.  Mount 
Sinai  has  ceased  to  quake,  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  and  fire  have  been  lifted  from  its 
storm-scarred  summit.  The  voice  of  God 
has  spoken  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
has  died  into  silence.  The  pattern  on  the 
Mount  has  been  received,  and  the  laws  of 
God  have  been  written  in  a  book  and  have 
assumed  a  permanent  form.  The  tabernacle, 
the  tent  of  God’s  presence,  has  taken  shape, 
and  filled  with  the  Shekinah  splendor,  is  now 
the  visible  centre  of  the  people  of  God.  The 
Hebrews,  who  a  few  months  ago  left  the  land 
of  Egypt  a  horde  of  slaves,  are  now  a  com¬ 
plete  nation  and  an  organized  government, 
with  a  civil  constitution  and  a  codified  statute 
book  and  a  divine  system  of  reverential  and 
uplifting  worship.  It  has  been  nothing  but  a 
brilliant  series  of  marvellous  episodes  and 
events  and  successes  from  the  day  that  Moses 
confronted  Pharaoh  with  God’s  startling  de¬ 
mand,  “Let  my  people  go,”  unto  the  day  re¬ 
corded  by  the  chapter  which  gives  us  our 
text.  In  this  chapter  we  hear  the  echoing 
blasts  of  the  silver  trumpets  which  call  the 
new  nation  to  fall  into  the  line  of  march  ;  and 
in  it  we  see  the  mystic  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire  majestically  floating  toward  the  front  to 
lead  the  nation  forward  to  higher  and  better 
things.  The  different  camps  are  on  the  move, 
and  the  different  standards  are  in  motion,  and 
all — camps,  standards,  people — are  set  in  the 
one  direction  indicated  by  the  Lord.  The 
whole  chapter  rings  with  the  glad  and  hope¬ 
ful  cry,  “On  to  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise”; 
and  on  to  Canaan  the  land  of  promise,  with 
its  golden  dreams  and  its  ideal  life,  the 
millions  start  with  brave  hearts,  their  faith 
and  hope  drawing  daily  inspiration  from  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  love  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God. 

Just  here  comes  in  the  incident  which  is  to 
guide  our  thoughts  in  the  study  of  this  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  story  of  the  solicitude  of 
Moses  relative  to  the  religious  standing  and 
future  life  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Hobab.  Hobab  was  the  son  of  Jethro,  Moses’ 
father-in-law.  When  Jethro,  his  father,  came 
to  greet  Moses  and  Israel,  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Hobab  came  with  him.  But 
when  Jethro  returned  to  his  hpme  Hobab  re¬ 
mained.  He  bad  been  with  Moses  and  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  for  many  months,  and  he 
had  been  sympathetic  and  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful.  Now  that  Israel  has  been  commanded  of 
God  to  move  on,  what  is  to  become  of  Hobab? 
Shall  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  covenant 
people  of  God  and  push  on  with  them  to 
Canaan,  the  land  of  promise,  or  shall  he  part 
with  them  and  turn  back  to  his  wilderness 
home  and  meet  with  future  extermination, 
the  coming  fate  of  all  those  wilderness  nations 
with  whom  he  and  bis  family  must  be  allied? 
What  is  to  become  of  Hobab?  The  question 
is  one  of  fearful  importance,  and  it  fills  the 
heart  of  Moses  with  solicitude.  He  calls 


a  halt  in  the  great  army  of  Israel,  and  stops  | 
the  march  to  the  promised  land  until  that ; 
momentous  question  is  decided. 

Moses  knew  what  Hobab  ought  to  do.  In  | 
his  mind  there  was  no  room  for  question  j 
about  what  was  duty.  But  the  decision  was 
not  a  decision  to  be  made  by  Moses ;  it  was  a 
decision  that  could  be  made  only  by  Hobab 
himself.  Hobab’s  fate  was  in  his  own  hands. 
What  we  choose,  that  our  future  shall  be,  and 
that  is  all  the  fate  there  is ;  every  man  makes  I 
his  own  fate.  The  duty  of  Moses  was  to  bring  [ 
Hobab  face  to  face  with  the  question :  What 
shall  my  fate  be? 

I  stop  right  here  to  admire  the  holy  solici¬ 
tude  of  Moses  for  the  religious  interest  and 
for  the  near  and  remote  fut  ire  of  Hobab.  It 
forms  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  real  and  live 
interest  which  we,  the  people  of  God,  should 
have  in  the  souls  of  the  men  and  women  in 
our  homes  and  in  our  social  circles  and  in  our 
community.  We  should  be  solicitous  with  a 
godly  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  those 
whom  we  touch  in  our  every-day  life.  We 
should  labor  with  all  our  might  to  have  them 
brought  into  right  relations  with  God,  and 
also  into  right  relations  with  God’s  people. 
The  two  relationships  go  together,  and  where 
we  find  the  one,  we  usually  find  the  other. 
Those  who  love  God  and  fellowship  with  God, 
love  God’s  people  and  fellowship  with  God’s 
people ;  and  those  who  love  and  fellowship 
with  God’s  people,  love  and  fellowship  with 
God.  All  those  who  come  into  the  Church 
because  they  love  the  people  of  the  Church 
and  receive  an  inspiration  from  their  fellow¬ 
ship,  will  make  such  progress  Godward  that 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  say  to  the  Christian 
who  invites  them  to  high  privileges,  not  only, 
“Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,"  but  also. 
“Thy  God  shall  be  my  God.” 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  invade  the 
personality  of  a  friend  sucessfully  and  bring 
him  to  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Moses 
did  this  in  the  case  of  Hobab.  We  there¬ 
fore  can  learn  from  Moses.  Let  us  learn  from 
him.  Let  us  mark  the  characteristics  of  his 
solicitude  and  let  us  seek  like  characteristics. 

The  solicitude  of  Moses  indvidualized.  It 
recognized  the  value  of  one  soul.  It  concen¬ 
trated  its  efforts  upon  the  unit.  The  whole  of 
Moses,  the  whole  of  his  faith  and  love,  the 
whole  of  his  giant  personality,  focalized  on  the 
one  man,  Hobab,,  He  made  Hobab  feel  his 
full  faith.  He  so  touched  him  as  to  make 
him  catch  his  inspiration.  He  so  locked 
hands  with  him,  as  to  communicate  to  him 
his  own  deep,  throbbing  life.  He  made  Hobab 
see  Israel  as  he  saw  Israel.  He  made  him 
see,  also,  his  own  personal  interest  and  his 
own  duty  relative  to  Israel  as  he  saw  them. 
He  made  his  friend  feel  that  Hobab  was 
everything,  and  that  Hobab’s  future  was 
everything,  and  that  Hobab’s  destiny  was 
everything.  And  the  fact  is  that  so  concen¬ 
trated  was  the  thinking  of  Moses  Hobab- 
ward,  and  so  intense  was  the  desire  of  Moses 
Hobab- ward,  that  Hobab’s  destiny  was  every 
thing  to  Moses.  It  was  the  one  supreme  thing 
of  the  hour.  Such  concentrated  interest  in 
the  one  man,  is  bound  by  the  very  laws  of 
human  nature  to  reach  the  one  man,  and  to 
awaken  the  one  man,  and  to  make  him  center 
all  his  faculties  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
own  self,  present  and  future.  We  do  not  bring 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to-day  in  as 
great  numbers  as  we  should,  or  in  proportion 
as  the  kingdom  deserves,  because,  unlike  Moses, 
we'do  not  individualize  and  concentrate.  We 
want  crowds.  But  we  forget  that  the  only 
way  to  get  crowds  is  by  getting  the  one  man 
into  the  kingdom ;  by  adding  one,  and  one, 
and  one.  Add  to  the  Church  of  God  by  units, 
and  you  will  soon  have  the  desired  tens  of 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Save  the  man  next 


to  you,  and  then  the  man  next  to  him ;  that 
is  the  way  to  save  the  tens  and  the  hundreds 
and  the  thousands.  Moses  bad  great  and  im¬ 
posing  numbers  around  him.  Twelve  whole 
tribes  were  one  with  him,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  were  heeding  the  silver  trump<  ts  which 
were  commanding  the  nation  to  move  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  here  is  one  man  who  is  not  moving, 
just  one,  and  all  Israel  must  halt  until  Moses 
gives  him  the  invitation,  “Come  thou  with 
us.”  Members  of  the  Christian  Church,  no 
matter  bow  great  your  numbers  may  be,  or 
how  large  your  membership,  if  you  know  of  a 
single  man  in  your  midst  unsaved  and  uniden¬ 
tified  with  the  Church  of  God,  forget  your 
great  numbers,  and  prize  the  soul  of  that  one 
and  concentrate  all  your  efforts  upon  him 
until  be  comes  out  upon  the  Lord’s  side. 
The  story  of  this  Scripture  tells  you  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  that,  and  that  it  is  godlike 
to  do  that. 

All  Israel  halting  in  the  march  to  the  prom¬ 
ised  land,  that  Hobab  may  be  invited  by  their 
leader  to  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  people  of 
God !  Wnat  is  that  but  a  magnificent  empha¬ 
sis  put  upon  the  great  duty  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  extend  the  invitation.  It  says  in 
stentorian  tones :  Church  of  God,  great  as 
thou  art.  numerous  as  thou  art,  overlook  not 
the  single  soul,  and  forget  not  to  labor  in 
detail.  Animated  by  a  holy  solicitude  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  seek,  find,  and  invite,  and 
keep  at  it,  that  is,  keep  seeking  and  finding  and 
inviting.  “In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper 
this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike 
good. ” 

But  who  shall  give  the  invitation  to  our 
Hobab- neighbors?  Who  are  commissioned  to 
perform  this  task?  The  evangelist?  Yes. 
The  pastor?  Yes.  Every  officer  in  the 
church?  Yes.  The  Sabbath- school  teacher? 
Yes.  And  do  these  exhaust  the  list?  No. 
Everybody  is  commissioned  to  say.  Cornel 
Let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come !  Let 
Naomi  bring  Ruth.  Let  Elijah  bring  Elisha. 
Let  Andrew  bring  Peter.  Let  Philip  bring 
Nathaniel.  Let  Moses  bring  Hobab.  The 
great  business  of  the  Church  is  to  give  the 
invitation  of  God  to  the  unsaved,  and  every¬ 
body  in  the  Church  should  be  heart  and  soul 
in  this  business.  If  the  very  humblest 
are  commissioned  to  extend  the  invitation^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  leading  men,  the 
prominent  men,  the  gifted  men,  the  men  of 
experience  and  of  character  and  of  power, 
the  men  who  hold  the  place  of  Moses  in 
the  Israel  of  God,  and  who  are,  and  who 
ought  to  be  leaders,  are  especially  commis¬ 
sioned  to  invite  and  entreat  and  persuade 
others  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  king¬ 
dom. 

This  is  a  point  to  be  enforced,  for  I  notice 
all  through  the  Church  that  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  a  man  is,  the  more  advanced  in  society 
a  man  is,  the  higher  a  man  is  in  position 
among  men,  the  more  prospered  a  man  is  in 
business  or  in  his  profession,  the  less  part  he 
takes  in  giving  the  invitation  and  in  pleading 
with  men  to  become  reconciled  to  God,  the 
less  personal  work  he  does  in  endeavoring  to 
save  men.  He  shrinks  from  urgency  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  and  winces  under  the 
strong  appeals  of  those  who  are  intensely 
evangelistic  in  their  spirit.  He  is  more  criti¬ 
cal  than  enthusiastic.  He  repudiates  all  red- 
bot  methods.  Yet  if  men  should  have  red-hot 
methods  in  any  work,  they  should  have  red- 
hot  methods  in  the  work  of  saving  lost  souls. 
A  man  who  is  dead  in  earnest  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  rarely  stops  to  criticize  methods. 

I  have  reached  this  point  in  my  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  am  ready  to  forgive  any 
method  that  any  man  uses,  provided  he  lands 
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the  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
safe  in  the  kingdom.  Methods  are  mere  mat¬ 
ters  of  personal  taste.  What  is  my  personal 
taste  in  comparison  with  the  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion  of  an  immortal  soul?  I  am  not  much  of 
a  Christian  if  1  cannot  sacrifice  my  personal 
taste  to  the  progress  of  soul  saving.  God 
have  mercy  on  the  high-toned,  big-feeling 
men  and  women  in  the  Church,  who  allow 
mere  carnal  taste  to  alienate  them  and  divorce 
them  from  the  great-souled  evangelistic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hour,  through  which  God,  by  His 
grace,  is  saving  the  lost  by  the  score  and 
bringing  them  into  an  open  confession  of  f»ith 
in  His  Son !  God  grant  them  a  second  and  a 
better  conversion,  and  bring  them  more  into 
the  kindgom  than  they  as  yet  are!  God  for¬ 
give  Naaman  for  prancing  around  like  an 
idiot  because  the  prophet’s  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  his  leprosy  is  slightly  different  from  the 
method  which  his  taste  dictates!  Naaman 
has  too  much  brain  and  common  sense  to  act 
thus.  God  forgive  every  critical  sinner  and 
bring  him  to  his  right  mind !  I  believe  that 
God  cannot  and  that  God  will  not  honor  a 
wicked  method,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 
When  souls  are  saved,  God  puts  His  stamp 
upon  the  method  used,  and  who  am  I  that  I 
should  criticize  because  of  mere  taste  that 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  God!  Oh,  for  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  who  declares,  “I  am  willing 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means 
I  may  save  some.” 

But  I  am  after  Moses  in  the  Church  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  is  not  Moses.  My 
fellow-man,  you  have  talent,  you  have  wealth, 
you  have  position,  you  have  knowledge,  you 
have  culture,  you  have  reputation,  and  all 
these  give  you  influence  and  power;  now  just 
in  proportion  as  you  have  influence  and  power, 
in  the  same  proportion  is  it  your  duty  to  visit 
and  seek  and  find  and  persuade  and  invite  all 
outside  of  the  kingdom  to  come  into  the 
kingdom.  It  is  downright  treason  for  you  to 
be  half-hearted,  or  what  is  worse,  to  be  not- 
at-all-hearted,  in  this  matter.  The  greater 
you  are,  the  oftener  you  should  give  the  invi¬ 
tation.  Men  who  will  not  respond  when  I  say 
“Come,”  may  respond  when  you  say  “Come.” 
Friend  of  Jesus,  that  Friend  of  sinners,  what 
specializing  have  you  done?  Just  how  many 
visits  have  you  made  with  the  avowed,  clear- 
cut  purpose  of  giving  the  Gospel  invitation? 
Not  one?  Where  would  you  have  been  if 
^erybody  had  treated  you  in  that  way?  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  you  unnecessarily  uncom¬ 
fortable,  but  I  must  say  this :  that  he  who 
makes  no  effort  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
has  great  reason  to  distrust  his  own.  I  am 
anxious  that  no  force  in  the  Church  shall  be 
wasted.  I  am  especially  anxious  that  the 
most  effective  force  shall  be  directly  and  dis¬ 
creetly  and  constantly  used  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  that  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
shall  be  given  in  trumpet  tones  by  the  men  of 
character  and  research  and  success  and  un¬ 
doubted  influence  in  the  Church.  Jesus 
Christ  is  worthy  of  that,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  is  important  enough  for  that.  That  is 
what  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  Church 
in  numbers  and  influence. 

A  Christian  man,  who  is  among  the  fore¬ 
most  educators  of  the  United  States,  told  me, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  certain  college,  he  never  allowed 
the  senior  class,  the  graduating  class,  to  leave 
the  institution  without  giving  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  Gospel  invitation.  In  a  given  number 
of  years  only  two  or  three  passed  from  that 
institution  of  learning  to  take  up  their  life- 
work,  uninvited.  Circumstances  which  he 
could  not  master  prevented  him  from  saying 
“Come,”  to  them.  It  was  inability,  and  not 
indifference,  that  left  them  uninvited.  And 
what  was  the  result  of  this  Christian  man’s 
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effort?  This:  nearly  all  the  young  men  under 
his  tuition  became  confessing  Christians, 
and  joined  him  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  the  reason  why.  A  man 
in  whom  young  men  bad  confidence  was  back 
of  the  Gospel  invitation.  The  young  men 
knew  that  be  had  the  ability  to  sift  apd 
weigh  things.  He  was  a  thinker  and  a 
scholar.  He  bad  put  his  whole  mind  into 
the  investigation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  bad  searched  it  through  from  A  to  Z, 
and  his  judgment  and  bis  decision  were  thor¬ 
ough  and  honest,  and  he  offered  to  others 
that  only  in  which  he  bad  confidence,  and 
that  only  to  which  be  had  given  bis  all.  I 
beard  and  saw  that  man  give  the  Gospel  invi¬ 
tation  last  Monday  morning  to  a  young  man 
of  this  church,  and  by  looking  into  the  face 
of  the  young  man  and  by  watching  the  play 
of  emotion  there,  I  could  see  the  power  with 
which  the  invitation  went  to  the  young  man’s 
soul.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  man  with 
faith  and  hope  in  his  soul  back  of  the  words : 
“I  hope  very  soon  to  see  you  put  your  name 
upon  the  church  roll  with  honor,  as  it  is  now 
on  the  college  roll  with  honor.”  He  felt  that 
he  was  being  addressed  by  a  leader  of  men. 
and  one  who  meant  to  lead  only  to  what  was 
highest  and  best  and  holiest.  The  man  back 
of  the  invitation  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  intellect,  and  it  was  only  a  single  step  to 
allow  him  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
heart.  It  was  a  case  of  holy  solicitude  indi¬ 
vidualizing  and  specializing.  It  was  Moses 
and  Hobab  over  again. 

Men  of  influence,  men  of  the  Moses  type, 
you  should  yield  yourselves  to  the  claims  and 
needs  of  Christ’s  cause,  because  you  have  in¬ 
fluence.  Influence  is  a  sacred  trust.  It  is  a 
providential  power.  “God  has  permitted  you 
to  have  it  for  holy  purposes,  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  and  blessing  others.  You  might 
have  been  where  others  are,  who  are  down¬ 
trodden  and  craven,  and  who  lack  spirit. 
The  splendid  ascendency  which  you  have  is 
the  very  royalty  of  manhood.  The  fine  au¬ 
thority  which  comes  from  your  position  and 
station,  from  your  intellectuality,  from  the 
supremacy  of  your  thought  power,  from  your 
consistent  character,  from  your  excellent  liv¬ 
ing,  is  the  most  royal  crown  that  can  be  worn 
by  man.  The  power  which  you  so  easily 
wield  over  other  men,  because  you  are  their 
natural,  or  ordained  superior,  is  higher  than 
any  that  is  represented  by  scepter,  or  that  is 
conveyed  by  suffrage.  No  throne  stands  on 
such  eternal  principles.  No  aristocracy  has 
such  undisputed  title.  Jesus  Christ  has  given 
you  all  that  you  have,  and  you  cannot 
neglect,  or  let  rust,  or  misapply,  or  misuse 
your  influence  without  disloyalty  to  Him  who 
has  the  highest  claim  upon  you.  Christ  sum¬ 
mons  you  into  His  service  because  you  are 
the  noblest,  because  you  are  choice. 

One  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  the  artist 
Defregger  at  Munich  is  that  wonderful  pic¬ 
ture  called  “The  Last  and  Choice  Muster.” 
The  armies  of  the  Tyrol  have  gone  down  in 
disastrous  battle.  The  young  men  who  were 
enrolled,  the  flower  of  those  mountain  vallies, 
have  fallen  in  defence  of  their  homes.  The 
veterans,  schooled  in  the  hard  discipline  of 
war,  have  yielded  to  superior  force.  The  call 
comes  back  from  the  bloody  fields  and 
crowded  hospitals  for  fresh  recruits.  Then 
comes  the  last  and  choice  muster.  It  is  the 
muster  of  the  old  men,  the  men  who  carry  the 
scars  of  ancient  battles,  the  men  in  whom  the 
fire  of  patriotism  still  burns,  and  who  are 
ready  to  give  their  experience  and  their  old 
war  skill  to  the  defence  of  home  and  children 
and  country.” 

Like  this  call  celebrated  on  canvas  is  the 
call  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  calls  for  the 
choicest  muster.  He  calls  for  the  men  of  the 


chiefest  influence,  whose  power  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  ;  for  those  in  society,  who  stand  in  the 
very  front  ranks.  Because  you  have  influence, 
because  where  you  go  others  will  follow,  be¬ 
cause  you  should  lead  upward  and  not  down¬ 
ward,  Christ’s  claims  come  to  you  with  authen¬ 
tic  obligation.  The  ascendency  of  your  per¬ 
sonality  intensifies  the  Lord’s  demand  for 
your  service,  and  the  dominion  which  you 
hold  through  the  spiritual  suffrage  of  your 
fellow- men,  co-ordinates  your  life,  according 
to  the  fitness  of  things,  with  the  kingdom  of 
God  OR  earth,  and  binds  you  to  be  openly  and 
enthusiastically  active  on  behalf  of  truth  and 
the  Church.  You,  above  all  others,  should  be 
in  earnest  in  reproducing  your  faith  in  the 
souls  of  the  wavering  and  undecided. 

There  is  a  second  point  relative  to  the  solici¬ 
tude  of  Moses  which  I  wish  to  exalt.  It  is 
this :  the  solicitude  of  Moses  was  importunate. 
His  importunity  is  seen  in  the  two  arguments 
with  which  he.  plies  his  invitation  to  Hobab. 
His  first  argument  is  this:  “If  you  join  the 
Israel  of  God,  you  will  share  in  the  blessings 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Israel.  Come  thou 
with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.” 

Hobab  bad  been  long  enough  with  Israel  to 
know  that  God  bad  largely  blessed  the  chosen 
nation.  He  bad  been  told  what  God  bad  done 
in  Egypt.  He  had  often  heard  the  freedmen 
sing  the  song  of  the  Victory  of  the  Red  Sea. 
He  himself,  with  his  own  eyes,  had  witnessed 
the  majesty  of  God  at  Sinai,  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  He  bad  seen  the  manna  and  had 
eaten  of  it.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire, 
the  greatest  wonder  on  the  globe,  was  before 
his  eyes  for  inspection  every  day.  He  had  re¬ 
alized  much  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
more  than  he  could  have  enjoyed  among  his 
own  people  and  in  his  own  land.  The  air  he 
breathed,  the  sights  he  saw,  the  sounds  he 
heard,  were  all  full  of  God  and  all  tended  to 
build  up  his  faith  and  cheer  his  heart.  To  all 
this  Moses  appealed,  and  a  share  in  all  this 
Moses  offered  his  friend.  But  the  leader  in 
Israel  did  not  stop  here,  he  pointed  to  the 
coming  splendors  and  destinies  and  glories  of 
Israel,  and  offered  a  share  in  these  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  companionship  with  Israel.  We 
people  of  God  have  much  to  offer  the  men  of 
the  world :  “  for  godliness  is  profitable  in  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  ”  Look 
around  you  and  consider  the  character  of 
those  who  serve  God  and  those  who  serve 
Him  not,  and  then  ask  yourselves.  Who  are 
the  more  virtuous  and  happy?  “We  will  d<f 
thee  good”  is  graven  upon  the  portals  of  Zion. 

We  have  only  here  the  smallest  epitome  of 
the  conversation  between  Moses  and  Hobab. 
If  we  had  it  all,  it  would  make  a  glowing  and 
brilliant  page  in  the  holy  Bible.  He  was  fresh 
from  communion  with  God,  and  the  words  of 
God  were  written  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the 
tablets  of  his  soul.  Forty  days  he  spent  with 
God  in  the  Mount,  and  the  whole  forty  days 
were  filled  with  conversation  with  God  about 
his  great  purposes  concerning  Israel.  He  was 
permitted  to  see  ultimate  Israel  as  God  saw  it. 

If  you  want  to  get  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  Israel,  stand  with  Balaam 
on  the  hill  top  and  take  Israel  in,  as  the 
white  tents  fill  the  valley  at  his  feet.  Listen 
to  the  rapture  of  the  prophet  who  is  compelled 
to  speak,  whether  he  will  or  no,  about  Israel’s 
coming  glory!  How  he  piles  up  numbers 
upon  numbers,  till  Balak,  the  enemy  of  Israel, 
is  fairly  frantic!  How  ravished  he  is  by  the 
beauty  of  the  chosen  nation  of  God,  and  bow 
bis  words  sparkle  as  ho  pictures  what  be  sees ! 
“How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they 
spread  forth ;  as  gardens  by  the  river  side ;  as 
the  aloes  which  the  Lord  has  planted,  and  as 
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cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  Blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that 
curseth  thee!” 

If  you  want  to  reach  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  was  in  Moses’  heart  and  vision  when  he 
made  his  proposal  to  Hobab,  read  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Moses’  character  and  the  secret 
inspiration  of  his  wonderful  life  as  these  are 
given  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  saw 
what  to  other  men  was  invisible,  and  he  pic¬ 
tured  the  invisible  to  his  friend.  He  saw  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  He  saw  the  reign  of 
David  and  the  glory  of  Solomon.  He  saw 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  He  saw  the  noble 
successions  of  kings  and  prophets.  He  saw 
down  to  Calvary.  He  saw,  too,  that  day 
which  is  still  in  the  future,  but  which  is  as 
certain  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  day  when 
the  Hebrews  shall  shout  as  one  roan,  “Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord !”  When  the  Hebrews, 
God’s  ancient  covenant  people,  thus  honor 
Jesus  Christ,  their  old  land  will  be  given  back 
to  them,  and  a  glory  greater  than  the  glory  of 
Solomon  at  his  best  will  burst  in  eternal 
splendor  before  the  world.  Moses  saw  the 
glory  of  Israel  clean  down  to  the  days  of  Paul, 
who  climaxes  J^is  description  of  Israel  with 
these  patriotic  words :  “Who  are  the  Israelites? 
They  are  the  people  of  God.  to  whom  pertain- 
eth  the  adoption ;  and  the  glory ;  and  the  cov¬ 
enants  ;  and  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  and  the 
service  of  God  ;  and  the  promises ;  whose  are 
the  fathers ;  and  of  whom  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came ;  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
forever.  Amen.”  All  this  future  Moses 
offered  to  Hobab  and  his  posterity  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  companionship  with  Israel. 

My  fellow-man,  can  you  offer  anything  like 
that  to  your  Hobab-neighbors?  Have  you  a 
destiny  before  you  as  clear  and  as  sharp  and 
as  distinct  and  as  grand  as  the  destiny  of 
Moses?  You  can  know  what  your  destiny 
is  even  now.  You  can  tell  your  destiny  just 
as  I  can  tell  the  destiny  of  an  outsailing  ship. 
Tell  me  what  cargo  the  ship  carries,  and  I 
will  tell  you  its  destiny.  Does  it  carry  cot 
ton?  Then  its  destiny  is  England.  Does  it 
carry  wheat?  Then  its  destiny  is  Russia. 
Does  it  carry  ice?  Then  its  destiny  is  some 
tropical  land.  Does  it  carry  flrearms?  Then 
it  is  bound  for  Brazil.  What  are  you  freighted 
with?  With  unbelief?  With  unscriptural 
views  of  God  and  sin  and  man?  With  selfish¬ 
ness  and  pride  and  revenge?  With  supreme 
love  to  the  world,  with  aversion  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  God?  There  is  a  natural  destina¬ 
tion  for  all  such  articles,  but  it  is  not  heaven. 
Not  one  shred  of  these  things  can  be  disem¬ 
barked  on  the  wharf  that  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  golden  streets.  You  can  tell  to  what  port 
a  soul  is  voyaging  by  its  freight.  By  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  doctrines  and  feelings  and  plans 
stored  within  it. 

It  is  not  every  man  that  caff  give  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  his  fellow-man  to  join  him.  Not  every 
life  is  such  as  to  warrant  an  invitation.  With 
many  pure  love  would  forbid  an  invitation. 
Hosts  of  fathers  are  living  lives  which  they 
do  not  want  their  children  to  duplicate. 
Hosts  of  mothers  are  living  so  far  below  them¬ 
selves  that  it  would  grieve  them  to  think  of 
their  daughters  being  only  such  as  they  are. 
There  are  crowds  of  people  living  without 
plan  and  without  certainty,  and  with  no  map, 
who  do  not  know  where  they  are  going.  Can 
you  men  outside  of  the  Church  of  God,  with 
a  good  conscience  jnvite  men  to  join  you  and 
to  participate  in  your  mode  of  life?  Can  you 
honestly  urge  men  to  treat  Christ  as  you 
treat  Him?  Can  Hobab  offer  Moses  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  that  which  Moses  offers  Hobab?  An 
equal  destiny?  Equal  companionship?  Can 
you  men  of  the  world,  in  your  invitation  and 
and  in  your  offers  and  in  your  prospects. 


match  the  invitation  and  the  offers  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God? 
Can  you  match  the  Church  of  God  in  any¬ 
thing?  In  books,  in  principles,  in  employ 
ments,  in  hopes,  in  fellowships,  in  anticipa¬ 
tions,  or  in  men?  Produce  your  Moses  and  let 
us  hear  what  he  can  offer,  and  to  what  he  can 
invite.  What  good  has  God  ever  spoken  on 
behalf  of  infidelity,  or  of  the  world,  or  of 
anything  outside  of  Christ  and  His  Church? 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  unblest  institu¬ 
tions  and  things  outside  of  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  representing  Christ’s  Church,  we  cry 
to-day  to  the  men  and  women  who  deludedly 
are  clinging  to  these,  “Come  with  us,  and 
we  will  do  you  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
good  concerning  Israel.” 

But  I  must  not  forget  or  overlook  the  sec¬ 
ond  argument  which  the  importunity  of  Moses 
used  in  urging  home  his  invitation  given  to 
Hobab  to  join  Israel.  He  used  the  innate  de¬ 
sire  to  be  useful  and  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  which  God  has  implanted  in  every 
manly  man  He  not  only  said  to  his  friend, 
“Hobab,  you  can  get  good  by  uniting  with 
the  Israel  of  God”  ;  he  said,  also,  “  Hobab,  you 
can  do  good ;  in  the  Israel  of  God  you  can  find 
your  grandest  sphere  for  service ;  and  there 
you  can  make  the  most  of  yourself  and  you 
can  communicate  to  posterity  your  noble  qual¬ 
ities.  ” 

That  was  keen.  That  was  incisive  psychology. 
That  was  striking  for  the  very  core  of  the 
man’s  being.  This  was  an  appeal  to  the 
chivalrous  in  the  man.  It  put  him  on  his 
honor  and  on  his  manhood.  “Leave  us  not,  I 
pray  thee :  for  as  much  as  thou  knowest  how 
we  are  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  ” 

From  the  story  before  us,  it  appears  that 
this  was  the  appeal  that  was  effective  with 
Hobab.  Under  its  influence  he  joined  the 
people  of  God.  He  willingly  became  eyes  to 
Moses,  and  he  willingly  allowed  Moses  to 
become  ears  to  him.  All  through  the  march 
to  Canaan  we  And  him  close  to  the  leading 
tribe  of  the  nation,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
shows  that  he  did  guide  work  in  the  trackless 
wilderness,  every  spot  of  which  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood.  He  pointed 
out  where  were  the  dangers  of  the  sandstorm 
and  the  spots  where  water  and  fuel  and  pas¬ 
ture  could  be  found.  All  through  subsequent 
history  we  And  noble  traces  of  him.  A  noble 
man  himself,  he  left  behind  him  a  noble  pos¬ 
terity.  His  tribe  produced  men  distinguished 
in  the  worst  of  times  by  their  fidelity  to  God 
and  to  the  brave  spirit  of  their  fathers.  There 
was  Jabez,  who  was  more  noble  than  hie  breth¬ 
ren.  And  there  was  Jonadab,  the  great  re¬ 
former,  who  was  one  with  Jehu  in  the  only 
good  thing  which  he  ever  did,  viz :  in  his  zeal 
for  the  extirpation  of  Baalism  from  Israel. 
And  there  were  the  Rechabites,  who  were 
chaste  and  temperate  amidst  debauch  and 
luxury,  and  to  whom  God  promised  that  they 
should  never  want  a  man  to  stand  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  These  were  the  posterity  of 
Hobab.  And  to  them  God  gave  a  “forever 
promise,"  like  the  forever  promise  which  He 
gave  to  Irsael.  The  forever  promise  was  that 
“their  posterity  should  continue  as  long  as 
the  earth  continued.”  In  my  historical  re¬ 
search  I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  Recha¬ 
bites  up  to  the  year  1858.  There  they  are  out 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  living  with 
their  open  Hebrew  Bible ;  there  they  are  the 
proof  that  God  is  true  to  His  word.  They  are 
a  veritable  historical  miracle,  and  a  wonderful 
ethnic  parallel  existing  side  by  side  with  the 
Jews.  My  fellow-men,  think  of  it!  To  this  very 
day  there  are  existing  the  people  of  Moses  and 
the  people  of  Hobab,  and  they  exist  to- day 
because  the  two  friends  back  in  the  distant 
ages  locked  hands  together  in  the  faith  of 


the  one  living  and  true  God  and  in  a  com¬ 
mon  service  to  His  cause. 

In  closing  the  Word  this  morning,  there  is 
but  one  thing  that  I  can  flkid  time  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  tell  those  who  are  outside  of  th» 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  two  argu¬ 
ments  of  Moses  for  joining  the  Israel  of  God 
are  still  in  force.  My  brother  man  outside  cf 
the  Church,  the  Church  can  do  you  good,  and 
you  need  the  good  which  the  Church  can  do 
you.  Blest  of  God.  it  still  blesses  in  God’s 
name.  Take  it  out  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  see  what  you  have  left.  Through  it  we 
have  received  the  Bible,  that  treasure  house 
of  truth,  that  source  of  human  liberty.  It 
has  brought  the  Christ  down  the  ages  and 
preached  Him  and  made  His  holy  life  and 
cross  regenerating  forces  in  all  lands.  It 
has  preserved  the  day  of  rest  for  the  weary 
world.  It  has  filled  the  lives  of  mankind 
with  the  cheering  songs  of  faith.  It  has  kept 
alive  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality. 

It  has  created,  fostered  and  developed,  the  best 
humanities  of  the  ages.  It  has  built  up  for 
mankind  a  refining  and  elevating  and  soul- 
enlarging  worship.  It  has  given  the  world  a 
system  of  principles,  to  blaspheme  which  is 
to  debauch  manhood.  It  has  created  the 
leading  civilization  of  the  day.  And  it  has 
built  up  a  community  which  popularizes  the 
tiue  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and 
which  idealizes  duty  and  transfigures  it  into 
privilege. 

While  I  can  say  all  this  for  the  Church  into 
which  I  invite  you,  the  beauty  of  things  is 
this :  the  Church  is  not  yet  perfect.  It  is  not 
yet  finished.  It  is  not  yet,  in  reality,  what  it 
is  in  divine  thought  and  purpose.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Church,  all  things  are  in  process, 
but  all  things  are  in  progress.  We  must  not 
forget  this.  This  disarms  criticism.  We 
have  a  right  to  believe  in,  and  live  in  and 
work  in,  God’s  forecast  for  the  Church. 
Things  are  going  to  be  clarifield  and  simpli¬ 
fied.  Superstitions  are  going  to  fade  out. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  growth  in  creed  and  a 
growth  in  practice.  In  the  growth  of  creed 
the  speculative  is  going  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
only  the  certain  and  the  essential  are  going 
to  obtain  root.  Brotherliness  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease.  Christ  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more,  and  His  words  are  going  to  be  better 
understood,  and  His  sweet  Spirit  get  the 
ascendancy.  Moses  laid  his  emphasis  upon 
futurity,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  I  lay  my 
emphasis  upon  futurity.  What  the  Church  is 
now  is  no  mean  inducement  to  seek  fellow¬ 
ship  in  it.  But  what  the  Church  is  going  to 
be  is  a  still  greater  inducement  to  join  it.  It 
is  natural  to  want  to  be  on  the  side  of  that 
which  has  a  magnificent  destiny.  The  Church 
of  God  has  that.  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  Himself  for  it,  and  He  means  some 
day  to  present  it  to  Himself,  a  perfect  Church,  • 
without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

If  you  want  to  be  in  it  on  that  coronation  day, 
see  to  it  that  you  get  into  it  on  this  day  when 
God  is  building  it  and  shaping  it  and  com¬ 
pacting  it  for  its  glorious  eternity. 

My  brother  man  outside  of  the  Church,  the 
Church  of  God  affords  you  a  sphere  in  which  you 
can  make  yourself  and  in  which  you  can  give 
all  that  is  best  in  yourself  to  mankind  in  the 
most  effective  way.  Here  is  where  you  can 
reach  and  work  out  the  very  highest  ideals. 

It  is  here  that  the  highest  ideals  which  have 
blessed  the  world  have  been  worked  out. 
Have  you  higher  ideals  than  the  people  of  the 
Church?  Good  I  Come  into  the  Church  and 
lead.  You  can  help  on  its  progress  to  its  de¬ 
creed  future.  You  can  be  eyes  to  the  Church. 
Take  men  for  all  in  all,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  men  in  the  Church  weigh  the  roost 
intellectually  and  morally  and  beneficently. 

The  world  has  not  yet  gotten  beyond  the  Ten 
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Commandments  of  the  Church,  or  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  of  the  Church,  or  the  love 
of  John,  or  the  logic  of  Paul,  or  the  example 
of  Christ.  The  New  Testament  has  not  been 
overtopped  by  the  writings  of  the  men  of  the 
world.  Christ’s  sacrificial  and  holy  life  has 
not  been  paralleled.  If  you  want  to  become 
great,  join  yourself  with  the  Church  and  live 
with  its  Christ  and  its  Apostles  and  its  mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  build  into  your  character  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  its  graces,  and  exercise  your  gifts  in 
its  benevolences  and  missionary  labors,  and 
make  the  possible  salvation  which  it  offers  an 
actual  salvation.  If  you  want  to  give,  the 
Church  is  the  place  to  give.  If  you  want  to 
grow,  the  Church  is  the  place  to  grow.  If  you 
want  to  work,  the  Church  is  the  place  to 
work.  If  you  want  to  learn,  the  Church  is  the 
place  to  learn.  If  you  want  to  fellowship 
with  God,  the  Church  is  the  place  to  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  Church  is  the  place  where  the 
Johns  and  the  Pauls  and  the  Augustines  and 
the  Luthers  and  the  Calvins  and  the  Wesleys 
make  themselves  and  work  out  their  great  and 
helpful  lives.  My  fellow-man,  God  himself 
dwells  in  the  Church  and  works  by  the 
Church  and  makes  Himself  a  name  through 
the  Church,  and  gives  free  play  to  His  infinite 
attributes  in  the  Church.  If  the  Church  be 
good  enough  for  God,  and  if  it  sufficiently 
serve  Him  for  His  grandest  purposes,  it  ought 
to  be  good  enough  and  large  enough  and 
sublime  enough  for  the  most  exacting  of 
men ;  it  ought  to  afford  them  all  the  sphere 
they  need  for  their  most  ambitious  living 
and  for  their  greatest  enterprises.  And  it  is. 
Because  it  is,  1  unhesitatingly  extend  to  every 
one  within  this  temple  to- day  the  invitation 
of  my  text:  “Come  thou  with  us.”_.  Receive 
from  us.  Give  to  us. 


PBOFE$.SOR  SWING  ON  DR.  PATTERSON. 

Among  the  many  tributes^to  the  honored 
dead,  perhaps  no  one  is  more  beautiful  than 
this  of  the  eloquent  preacher  who  was  driven 
out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Patterson  did  his^utmostyto 
resist,  even  though  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
views  of  the  accused,  yet  because  he  would 
stand  for  liberty.  In  his  sermon*the  day  after 
the  burial  Professor  Swing  said : 

A  very  great  clergyman  of  our  city,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  has  just  gone  from  life,  leaving  behind 
him  a  new  Presbyterianism  on  whose  fair  propor¬ 
tions  and  beauties  be  had  toiled  for  half  a  hundred 
years.  .  .  .  The  younger  pastors  of  the  West 
find  the  sermon  broader,  richer,  more  human,  more 
Christlike  and  more  spirited.  Should  they  seek 
the  reason  of  this  new  intelligence  and  of  this  di¬ 
viner  spirit,  they  would  find  a  part  of  that  reason 
in  the  fact  that  the  lofty  form  buried  only  yester¬ 
day  toiled  for  a  long  time  to  empty  the  pulpit  of 
great  deformity  and  make  it  eloquent  with  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  His  mantle  need  not  fall  upon  any  one 
mind.  So  rapid  is  the  spreading  of  truth  in  our 
era  that  when  this  robe  of  an  Elijah  falls  from  he¬ 
roic  shoulders,  it  is  caught,  not  by  a  person,  but  by 
an  age. 

— 

A  missionary,  one  day  happening  to  have  a 
conversation  with  a  friendly  Hindu,  asked 
him  which  of  all  the  Christian  methods  they 
feared  the  most.  “Why  should  I  put  weapons 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy?”  said  he.  “But  j 
I  will  tell  you.  We  do  not  fear  your  schools  i 
very  much,  for  we  need  not  send  our  chil-  i 
dren.  We  do  not  fear  your  books,  for  we  need  j 
not  read  them.  We  do  not  fear  your  preach-  ■ 
ing ;  we  need  not  listen.  But  we  dread  your  I 
women,  and  we  dread  your  doctors,  for  your  i 
doctors  are  winning  our  hearts  and  your  i 
women  are  winning  our  homes ;  and  when  j 
they  are  both  won,  what  have  we  left?”  i 


ROBERT  WILSON  PATTERSON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

How  many  thousands  of  our  readers  will 
look  with  tender  recollection  at  the  beloved 
face  which  in  the  flesh  they  shall  see  no  more  ! 
Although  we  have  already  paid  our  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  Dr.  Patterson,  we  love  to  linger 
on  his  memory.  Stalwart  of  frame,  he  bore 
great  and  heavy  burdens  of  responsibility  dur¬ 
ing  all  his  ministry  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Chicago.  He  was  full  of  sympathy  for  his 
brethren  less  well  provided  for  than  himself. 
To  him  pastors  and  missonaries  came  in  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  for  counsel  and  encouragement. 
And  be  turned  none  coldly  away.  His  thought 
of  the  brethren  and  of  the  churches  was 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  This  was 
illustrated  in  an  incident  that  came  under 
our  own  observation.  Some  years  ago  the 
Great  Eastern  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  and  was  crowded  with  sight  seers. 
Among  others  was  Dr.  Patterson,  who,  as  he 
climbed  up  one  of  the  spiral  staircases  that 
led  from  the  machinery  below,  was  relieved 
of  his  pocketbook,  containing  forty  dollars ! 
But  when  he  came  into  our  office  and  reported 
the  loss,  his  regret  seemed  to  be,  not  for 
himself,  but  that  the  money  had  not  gone  into 
the  thinly  lined  purse  of  some  poor  and  faith¬ 
ful  home  missionary ! 

One  who  is  well  informed  writes  of  him  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Inter  Ocean : 

“Coming  here  when  this  city  was  little  more 
than  a  flourishing  pioneer  village,  he  proved 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  as 
it  developed.  While  broad  in  his  sympathies, 
he  never  failed  to  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  his  profession.  The  matchless  business 
chances  of  early  Chicago  had  no  charm  for 
Dr.  Patterson.  He  lived  the  ideal  life  of  a 
clergyman,  not  of  the  mediaeval,  but  of  the 
modern  type,  applying  common  sense  to  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical. 


“If  Dr.  Patterson  had  simply  been  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago  from  its  organization  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  own  ministry,  until  the  infirmities 
of  age  occasioned  his  resignation,  he  would 
still  have  been  entitled  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  city  and  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  but  he  was  also  for  many 
years  the  untitled  bishop  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  in  the  Northwest,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Northern  Illinois. 

“That  was  a  period  of  great  importance. 
New  churches  were  springing  up  all  over  the 
prairies,  founded  on  the  theology  of  John 
Calvin.  Should  those  churches  have  the  Con¬ 
gregational  or  the  Presbyterian  polity?  was 
an  open  question  in  innumerable  instances. 
For  many  years,  almost  down  to  the  time  of 
the  war,  the  two  denominations  were  united 
in  making  common  cause  for  their  common 
faith,  agreeing  to  leave  the  question  of  polity 
to  ‘local  option.’  Dr.  Patterson  took  an  abid¬ 
ing  interest  in  promoting  the  Presbyterian 
cause  both  in  Chicago  and  all  the  region 
round  about.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any 
other  one  man  ever  did  as  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

“At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  Congregationalists  that  their 
denomination  had  not  got  its  share  of  the  new 
churches,  but  even  in  the  hottest  of  that  con¬ 
troversy  no  one  accused  Dr.  Patterson  of 
taking  any  unfair  means  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Presbyterianism. 

“Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  act  of 
Dr.  Patterson’s  great  professional  career  was 
the  penning  of  the  Platform  on  which  the 
Old  and  New  School  branches  of  the  Presby- 
tetrian  Church  came  togetdier  soon  after  the 
war.  That  Platform  will  always  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  proudly  cherished  ar.  one 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Presbyterian 
ark  of  the  covenant,  serving  to  perpetuate,  as 
neither  gnanite  nor  bronze  could,  the  memory 
of  Robert  W.  Patterson.  ” 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Independent  has  a  letter  from  Dr.  T.  S. 
Hamlin  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Wash¬ 
ington,  written  after  a  month’s  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Moody  in  carrying  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  there.  He  thus  refers  to  his  efficiency  at 
the  present  time ; 

But  after  all,  the  central  source  of  power, 
humanly  speaking,  was  Mr.  Moody  himself. 
He  needed  all  these  adjuncts ;  but  only  he 
could  have  marshalled  them.  He  preached 
with  mighty  power.  The  papers  two  or  three 
years  ago  were  discussing  the  question  of  his 
decadence;  but,  having  heard  him  for  many 
years,  I  have  never  seen  him  more  irresistible 
than  now.  Many  people  think  him  a  sensa¬ 
tionalist,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  haphazard  talk¬ 
er  ;  but  they  do  not  know  him.  He  is  a  very 
close,  constant,  and  painstaking  student.  A 
lady  asked  him  in  my  hearing,  “.Mr.  Moody, 
how  do  you  manage  always  to  have  the  right 
illustration  for  every  truth"?”  “Oh!”  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  “it  is  my  business  to  do  that.  ”  He  thus 
disclosed  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  No 
man  could  be  a  more  diligent  student  than  is 
he  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  A  clerical 
friend  said  to  a  Congressman,  who  was  rather 
pooh-poohing  Mr.  Moody:  “There  are  probably 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  this  country  prac¬ 
ticing  public  speech  in  one  vocation  and  an¬ 
other  ;  here  is  the  most  successful  man  among 
them ;  it  will  pay  you  to  study  his  methods." 
A  gentleman  not  long  ago  asked  Professor 
Park,  of  Andover,  if  he  did  not  think  there 
was  some  special  dispensation  of  Providence 
for  Mr.  Moody;  and  he  replied:  “I  do  not 
know  about  that ;  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  a  very  great  man.”  His  rare  common  sense, 
tremendous  earnestness,  mighty  will,  quick 
perception,  wide  and  accurate  observation, 
profound  faith  in  God  and  equally  profound 
love  for  men ;  his  instinct  of  command,  that 
would  have  made  him  a  general  of  the  first 
rank  ;  his  business  talents,  that  in  commercial 
life  would  have  made  him  a  merchant  prince ; 
his  capacity  for  work  and  indefatigable  indus¬ 
try  ;  his  instantaneous  grasp  of  a  situation  and 
exhaustless  adaptability,  all  are  put  unspar- 
ingly  into  the  one  work  of  convincing  men  of 
the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  he  believes 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength.  In  the  single-minded  pursuit  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Moody  has  learned  how  to  master 
all  his  resources ;  every  detail  is  loaded  with 
the  vast  total  of  his  power :  and  in  his  greatest 
moments  he  is  an  orator  of  consummate  skill 
and  of  electric  power. 

All  these  forces,  and  others  that  might  be 
named,  combining,  have  mightily  stirred  this 
city  On  the  last  evening  of  the  mission  not 
less  than  foA  thousand  Christians  rose  to  tes¬ 
tify  that  they  had  been  revived,  and  had  en¬ 
tered  into  larger  and  richer  experiences.  An 
unnumbered  multitude  of  careless  men  and 
women  have  been  awakened,  and  many  have 
confessed  Christ.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
going  on  with  special  services. 

The  Christian  Advocate  is  in  its  sixty-ninth 
volume,  and  is  hence  a  few  years  the  senior  of 
this  paper.  But  it  has  an  able  Methodist 
Episcopal  contemporary  over  in  Boston  a  little 
older  than  itself.  We  refer  to  Zion’s  Herald, 
now  in  its  seventy-second  volume.  As  will  be 
seen.  The  Advocate  treats  a  trio  of  its  venera¬ 
ble  contemporaries  with  conspicuous  courtesy : 

The  Evangelist  and  Zion’s  Herald  have 
given  up  the  blanket  sheet.  If  this  continues, 
the  New  York  Observer  will  soon  be  “the 
observed  of  all  observers, "  and  have  an 
archaic  dignity  which  will  become  increasingly 
valuable.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  both  systems. 

Both  papers  look  well  in  the  new  form,  both 
are  fine  specimens  of  enterprising  religious 
journalism.  The  Evangelist  we  read  regularly 
for  information  from  its  point  of  view  con¬ 
cerning  Presbyterian  life,  for  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  personal  letters,  whether  of  travel, 
home  observation,  incident,  or  reminiscence, 
by  Dr.  Field,  and  the  admirable  selections  and 
diversified  contributions. 

Zion’s  Herald  we  read  with  even  more  care, 
perceiving  how  admirably  it  fulfils  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  and 
gives  a  panoramic  view  of  general  Methodism 
and  other  news  of  New  England;  and  also  for 
the  many  excellent  contributions  and  the 
sprightly  and  even  luminous  symposiums  which 

ts  editor  secures. 

We  are  certain  that  it  has  done  wisely  in 


making  the  change  in  form,  all  the  more  so 
because  it  has  not  become  a  booklet,  but  is 
midway  between  the  large  sized  tract  and  the 
old  form.  It  is  about  one  inch  shorter  and 
narrower  than  The  Christian  Advocate. 

The  Voice  notes  one  of  the  matters  just  now 
quite  widely  discussed  among  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  of  color : 

Emigration  to  Liberia  has  been  urged  with 
passionate  ardor  by  Bishop  Turner  and  others 
upon  the  negroes  of  the  South.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  that  direction  seems  to  be  making  it¬ 
self  visible.  Last  Sunday,  thirty-eight  negroes 
sailed  from  this  port  for  Liverpool,  to  proceed 
thence  to  Liberia.  They  came  from  Atlanta, 
and  they  tell  of  thousands  more  (20,000  is  the 
figure  given  by  one)  in  that  region  who  will 
follow  them  before  the  summer  is  over.  Al¬ 
ready  some  have  found  homes  in  Liberia,  and 
are  writing  to  their  friends  glowing  accounts 
of  the  country.  The  company  that  set  sail 
Sunday  is  composed  of  artisans  who  know  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  they  have  more 
money  than  is  needed  to  get  them  to  their 
destination,  and  the  Government  of  Liberia 
has  promised  to  feed  them  for  six  months  after 
their  arrival.  There  is  nothing  impracticable 
in  the  scheme  of  colonizing  Liberia,  provided 
only  that  the  right  sort  of  colonizers  are  se¬ 
lected  and  mere  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  are 
not  allowed  to  master  the  minds  of  those  man¬ 
aging  affairs.  We  should  say,  howev-er,  that 
an  exodus  of  20,000,  or  anything  like  that 
number,  in  the  first  summer,  would  invite 
calamity  and  swamp  the  project.  Nothing 
could  do  more  to  command  the  respect  that 
the  Southern  blacks  do  not  now  command 
than  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
as  revealed  in  a  successful  effort  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  When  the  blacks  of  the  South  show  the 
spirit  and  the  ability  to  cut  loose  from  their 
inherited  dependence  upon  Anglo-Saxon  brain 
and  will  powder,  and  carve  out  a  future  for 
themselves,  they  will  compel  the  respect  which 
it  is  so  hard  for  them,  with  the  badge  of  ser¬ 
vitude  still  fresh  u^n  them,  to  achieve  as  at 
present  situated.  We  look  upon  the  movement 
with  a  weak  and  wavering  faith ;  but,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for  two 
continents  and  for  two  races. 

Such  Conventions  as  that  recently  held  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  in  our  view,  make  in  the  right 
direction,  and  promise  more  for  the  elevation 
and  permanency  of  the  colored  race  here  in 
America,  than  any  scheme  of  distant  emigra¬ 
tion  can  possibly  do. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  commends  American 
ideas  and  ways  of  earning  an  honest  living  to 
the  newly  arrived  of  its  brethren.  That  Jew¬ 
ish  young  women  of  the  poorer  class  refuse  to 
engage  in  domestic  service,  regarding  it  as 
menial  and  a  badge  of  special  degradation,  is 
their  great  mistake  and  loss.  Those  of  them 
who  might,  under  other  circumstances,  prove 
competent  and  trustworthy  in  the  service  of 
our  well-ordered  families,  would  be  sure  to  win 
consideration,  and  comfort  and  profit  along 
with  it.  The  experiment  only  needs  to  be 
made  with  due  care  to  have  it  prove  a  success, 
we  are  quite  clear.  There  would  be  no  preju¬ 
dice  on  the  part  of  American  matrons  to  ren¬ 
der  its  beginning  difficult.  But  these  new 
comers  might  well  receive  some  preliminary 
training  by  way  of  smoothing  their  way.  We 
quote : 

Our  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  still  object  to 
entering  domestic  service.  Even  immigrants 
scarcely  a  day  arrived,  as  a  rule,  refuse  work 
of  a  menial  sort.  This  puts  a  question  square¬ 
ly  before  relief  workers— Do  people  for  whom 
no  other  kind  of  employment  seems  likely  to 
be  found  deserve  communal  anxiety?  The 
newly-arrived  find  the  mills  practically  at  a 
standstill,  manufactories  working  at  half  time, 
industrial  establishments  refusing  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  resident  operatives  that  daily  apply 
for  employment,  and  housekeepers  begging  for 
good  domestics.  Catholic  and  Protestant  girls. 
;  make  no  objection  to  serving  as  cooks  and 
I  laundresses,  but  Jewesses  are  obstinate  on  this 
subject  and  refuse  the  best  offers.  This  is  an 
anomalous  conditien,  but  it  is  not  a  novelty. 

I  A  wholesome  lesson  is  derived  from  the 
j  spectacle  of  able-bodied  Jews  engaged  with 
I  other  classes  in  sweeping  the  streets  of  this 
'  city  for  compensation  paid  out  of  the  funds 
I  raised  for  emergency  purposes.  There  is  no 
!  necessity  for  their  claiming  exemption  as  man¬ 
ual  laborers.  Our  relief  societies  have  been 


foolishly  pandering  too  long  to  the  prejudice 
that  for  poor  Jews  rough  and  tumble  work  is 
undesirable.  A  poor  Jew,  to  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server,  is  a  sufferer  broken  down  mentally  and 
physically,  who  must  be  well  fed  and  clothed, 
amused  and  encouraged,  and  then  placed 
where  he  can  earn  a  comfortable  living.  That 
so  many  poor  men  of  this  class  are  as  vigorous 
as  their  neighbors  of  other  faiths,  and  can  be 
aided  in  similar  ways,  is  an  advance  in  our 
system  of  relief. 

The  Advance  has  this  note  on  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  law— a  condition  not  more  com¬ 
mon  however,  to  one  city  or  section  of  the 
country  than  another,  but  one  under  which 
East  and  West  alike  suffer : 

The  astonishing  upshot  of  this  Cronin  mur¬ 
der  trial  gives  fresh  and  terrible  point  to  what 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  recently  in  Chicago,  on  some 
of  the  outrageous  defects  in  our  judicial  meth¬ 
ods,  if  not  of  our  judicial  system.  In  this 
Coughlin  case,  everybody  may  be  mistaken  ex¬ 
cept  those  twelve  jurymen,  but  nobody  really 
believes  that  he  was  innocent.  Judge  Brewer 
only  expressed  the  conviction  of  intelligent 
jieople  generally  in  holding  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  chance  offered  for  defeat¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  appeals  allowed 
from  one  conrt  to  another  court,  until,  either 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  one  party 
or  the  other  or  else  by  some  real  or  fancied 
but  questionable  technicality,  the  whole 
judicial  procedure  turns  out  to  be  a  very  cost¬ 
ly  farce,  and  the  exemplary  ends  of  justice 
are  worse  than  wasted.  In  the  case  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  courts  last  summer  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  opening  of  the  Fair  on  Sundays, 
the  various  proceedings,  taken  altogether,  con¬ 
stituted  a  piece  of  evasive  judicial  jugglei7, 
without  dignity  or  moral  force.  The  sensitive 
anxiety  of  modern  jurisprudence  lest  some 
mistake  be  made  and  an  innocent  party  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  suffer  is.  of  course,  commendable 
but  the  trouble  with  the  present  method  is, 
that  the  guilty  are  about  as  apt  to  escape  as 
the  innocent. 

The  Baptist  of  Baltimore  gives  utterance  to 
this  frank  admonition : 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  hurtful  fallacies 
which  is  now  being  advocated  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  “Kingdom  of  God.”  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  the  “kingdom”  is  to 
be  realized  by  the  regeneration  of  society  as  it 
now  exists.  And  so  laboring  to  purify  insti¬ 
tutions,  men  forget  that  the  Gospel  has  prima¬ 
rily  to  do  with  individuals.  .  The  preacher 
thus  degenerates  into  the  mere  reformer.  If 
the  ministers  generally  ever  abandon  preach¬ 
ing  for  reform  movements,  then  and  there 
the  world  will  begin  to  go  backwards.  Wis 
would  not  be  understood  as  opposing  reforms, 
if  they  are  true  reforms.  Ministers,  as  men 
and  Christians,  may  be  in  duty  bound  to  lend 
their  influence,  in  some  cases,  to  reform 
movements.  Nor  would  we  be  understood  as 
favoring  a  ministry  that  is  silent  as  to  social 
sins  and  abuses.  The  ministry  which  never 
utters  its  voice  against  the  evils  around  it, 
whether  these  exist  in  organized  forms,  in 
social,  commercial  or  political  customs,  or  in 
individuals  in  high  places,  is  an  apostate  min¬ 
istry.  Such  a  ministry  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  in  the  line  of  succession  with 
prophets  and  apostles  But,  all  this  being 
true,  the  first  and  foremost  work  of  the 
preacher  is  to  bring  the  saving  and  sanctify¬ 
ing  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  individual.  To  make  con¬ 
verts  and  to  train  them  in  the  divine  life  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  mission  of 
the  churches  and  ministry  until  a  new  order 
of  things  is  ushered  in  to  take  their  place. 

An  Incendiary  Reformer.— W.  T.  Stead  has 
sailed  for  Europe.  The  impression  which  he 
has  made  in  this  country  has  been  anything 
but  good.  Unquestionably  a  genius,  be  is 
extravagant,  inaccurate,  whimsical,  with  an 
itching  for  notoriety  which  is  almost  a  mania, 

I  and  credulous  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  even  in 
j.this  case,  seen  in  a  thoroughly  sane  man. 
Those  who  naturally  sympathized  with  him 
I  when  he  began  his  crosade  against  vice  and 
I  intemperance  have  most  of  them  found  him 
out.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  reformers  of 
I  whom  it  may  lie  said  that,  by  their  excess  and 
:  want  of  mental  equilibrium,  they  leave  things 
;  worse  than  they  find  them,  and  are  in  the  wav 
:  of  those  constructive  reformers  who  may  work 
i  band  in  band  with  those  who  swing  the  battle 
axe  when  the  strokes  of  the  latter  are  directed 
I  by  sincerity  and  good  sense. — Advocate. 
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has  no  element  of  personal  supplication,  no 
sense  of  personal  need.  Even  Jacob’s  first 
prayer,  that  at  Bethel  twenty  years  before, 
was  rather  a  vow  than  a  prayer ;  there  was  in 
it  none  of  that  sense  of  utter  helplessness, 
of  being  shut  up  to  the  mercy  and  the  power 
of  God  which  characterizes  the  prayer  he 
offers  on  the  brink  of  Jabbok,  and  which  is 
the  note  of  all  true  prayer  for  one’s  own  self. 

This  is  a  prayer  of  faith,  yet  of  very  weak¬ 
ness.  Jacob  is  in  extremity  of  terror  and 
dread,  the  possibilities  of  disaster  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  the  dear  ones  who 
were  bound  to  him  by  his  very  heart  strings. 
The  note  of  this  prayer  would  be  almost  cow¬ 
ardice  were  it  not  for  the  ring  of  true  faith 
in  the  opening  appeal :  O  Ood  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  O 
Jehovah  which  saidst  unto  me — his  faith  took 
firm  hold  on  the  covenant  with  his  fathers, 
and  not  on  that  alone,  but  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  bimself  included  in  the  covenant  by  the 
evidences  of  God’s  watch  over  him — Jehovah 
which  saidst  unto  me.  Return. 

Ever  since  that  night  at  Bethel  he  bad  been 
conscious  of  an  alliance  with  God.  His 
troubles  had  been  just  as  real  and  just  as  serious 
on  his  rising  up  that  morning  as  on  his  lying 
down,  but  a  new  reality  had  come  into  bis  life 
and  eclipsed  the  old  reality,  that  of  the 
COVENANT  as  a  present  and  active  force  in  bis 
life — God  for  him  and  he  for  God.  And  though 
this  consciousness  bad  often  been  obscured 
during  the  twenty  years  of  hard  struggle  for 
love  and  fortune,  it  bad  never  left  him  ;  he  bad 
known  bimself  to  be  under  God’s  guidance, 
his  life  and  fortunes  a  part  of  God’s  great 
plan. 

The  stronger  such  a  consciousness,  the 
deeper  the  sense  of  unworthiness.  From  the 
height  beside  the  rushing  brook  he  could  look 
down  into  the  Jordan  valley,  which  twenty 
years  before  he  had  crossed  with  nothing  but 
bis  staff,  and  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now  brought  upon  him  with  a  rush,  as  at 
times  it  has  brought  upon  each  one  of  us,  a 
sense  of  unworthiness,  awakening  not  so 
much  gratitude  as  fear.  He  remembered  the 
sin,  the  meanness,  which  bad  sent  him  a 
lonely  fugitive  across  the  Jordan,  and  now 
was  retribution  coming— retribiftion  all  the 
more  terrible  that  it  must  involve  the  inno¬ 
cent-  -the  mother  hovering  over  her  children  in 
the  vain  effort  to  save  them.  The  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  should  be  omitted  as  in  the  Revised 
Version:  in  smiting  them,  Jacob  says,  he  wiU 
smite  me.  From  the  terror  of  self  accusation 
Jacob  has  but  one  refuge ;  his  prayer  ends 
where  it  begins,  with  the  covenant :  Thou 
saidst ;  the  guidance  of  God  is  the  certain  stay 
of  the  soul. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  (xii.  4)  of  the 
tears  with  which  Jacob  made  this  supplication, 
and  in  that  account,  at  least,  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  is  pictured  as  occurring  at 
the  same  time  with  the  prayer.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  early  part  of  the  night  had  been 
lighted  by  the  moon,  with  help  of  which  the 
women  and  children  had  crossed  the  ford  that 
lies,  as  travellers  tell  us,  in  a  level  reach  just 
before  the  brook  makes  its  plunge  down  the 
steep  fiank  of  the  hill  to  struggle  its  way 
among  rocks  and  trees  to  the  Jordan  far  be¬ 
low.  The  level  rays  of  the  setting  moon  had 
been  refiected  up  from  this  Jordan  as  Jacob, 
left  at  last  alone,  had  begun  his  prayer,  and 
now,  as  the  last  glimmer  died  away,  suddenly 
in  the  darkness  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown 
Presence,  and  the  real  struggle  begins,  through 
which  he  learns  that  no  strength,  no  acute- 
I  ness,  no  wisdom,  no  arts  of  his  avail  to  fur- 
j  ther  his  own  true  ends,  the  ends  of  that  alli¬ 
ance  with  God  which  has  been  the  strength 
I  and  is  the  meaning  of  his  life.  This  is  the 
1  lesson  that  every  one  of  us  has  to  learn  who 


of  Mount  Seir(xiv.6).  He  wasprobablyeventhen 
returning  from  some  warlike  expediton  against 
them  (xxxvi.  8,  20,  compare  Deut.  ii.  12),  his 
followers  all  the  more  dangerous  that  they 
were  flushed  with  victory.  No  wonder  Jacob 
was  greatly  afraid  and  distressed,  and  that  with 
his  characteristic  caution,  which  still  partook 
of  the  nature  of  his  old  craftiness,  be 
divided  his  followers  and  his  posssesions  into 
two  companies,  hoping  to  save  one,  even  if  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

Dean  Stanley  has  pointed  out  how  every 
detail  of  this  part  of  Jacob’s  experience  which 
is  contained  in  our  lesson  chapter,  every  inci¬ 
dent  and  word,  is  fraught  with  a  double 
meaning,  earthly  and  spiritual  images  being 
put  over  against  one  another.  This,  strik¬ 
ingly  evident  in  the  Hebrew,  may  be  seen, 
though  less  clearly,  in  the  English  version. 
He  sends  messengers  (xxxii.  3)  before  him  to 
propitiate  Esau,  and  tbe  messengers  of  God 
meet  him  on  his  way  (verse  1)  ;  his  posses¬ 
sions  bad  become*  two  companies,  or  hosts 
(10),  and  tbe  companies,  or  hosts  of  God  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  where  he  encamped.  It  was  at 
the  wrestling  torrent  Jabbok,  so  named  for  its 
tumultuous  struggles  down  the  rocky  moun¬ 
tain  side  to  join  the  Jordan,  that  he  wrestled 
with  the  angel  of  God.  Still  more  striking, 
perhaps,  are  tbe  suggestions  of  the  word  face : 
Jacob  looked  forward  with  dread  to  seeing  tbe 
face  of  bis  wronged  brother,  Esau  (20) ;  but 
before  be  saw  it  be  had  seen  another  Face 
(80),  before  whose  power  all  fears  of  man 
passed  away  like  the  mist  of  the  morning ; 
and  when  at  last  be  saw  his  brother’s  face, 
the  peace  which  be  bad  made  with  God  was 
reflected  in  it :  and  Jacob  saw  it  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  God  (xxxiii.  10),  whom  be 
knew  now  as  never  before  as  the  very  type 
and  perfection  of  forgiveness. 
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blessings  of  Abraham.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  then;  Jacob  has  known  hard 
and  ill  requited  toil,  bitter  deception  and  dis- 
ai^intment,  yet,  on  the  other  band,  a  deep 
and  beautiful  love  and  all  tbe  joys  of  father¬ 
hood.  He  has  made  many  mistakes,  be  has 
not  overcome  tbe  craft  and  guile  which  have 
always  been  his  besetting  sins,  yet  he  has 
grown  larger,  truer,  nobler.  With  all  bis 
craftiness,  be  has  been  a  faithful  and  honest 
servant,  and  tbe  consciousness  that  the  God 
ai  his  fathers  is  his  own  God  and  Guide  has 
grown  ever  stronger  in  him.  Now  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  return  to  the  promised 
land,  bis  true  home. 

Not  without  guile  did  Jacob  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Laban’s  assumed  claim  upon  his  ser¬ 
vices;  but  tbe  migration  of  the  princely  patri¬ 
arch,  is  he  Jacob  had  now  become,  with  his 
men  servants  and  maid  servants  and  camels 
and  asses  and  much  cattle  (Gen.  xxx.  48), 
could  hardly  be  accomplished  in  secret ;  and 
with  all  Jacob’s  clever  planning,  Laban  soon 
discovered  his  evasion,  and  hotly  pursued  him. 
The  result  might  well  have  been  unhappy  for 
Jacob ;  even  in  so  difficult  a  case  as  this 
doubtless  was,  we  may  feel  that  more  open 
measures  would  have  been  better.  But  here 
God  interposed  for  His  servant,  and  so  turned 
Laban’s  heart,  that  at  that  “watch  tower”  of 
Gilead — that  prominent  peak  above  the  brook 
Jabbok,  which  overlooks  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  broad  Samarian  plain — where,  after  a 
seven  days’  pursuit  (xxxi.  28)  the  irate  father 
overtook  his  fugitive  children,  a  covenant  of 
peace  was  concluded  and  sealed  with  a  solemn 
sacrifice.  And  so  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
toward  the  land  which,  in  bis  dream  at 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxii.  9-12,  4-30. 

Golden  Text. — I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except 
Thou  bless  me. — Genesis  xxxii.  6. 

Our  lesson  to-day  is  the  prayer  of  Jacob  in 
his  hour  of  extremity,  and  the  wrestling  of 
Jacob  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  omitting 
tbe  intervening  account  of  the  present  sent  by 
Jacob  to  his  brother.  The  prayer,  which  it 
will  be  observed,  forms  a  separate  paragraph, 
may  or  may  not  have  been  offered  before  tbe 
despatching  of  the  present.  Indeed,  it  seems 
more  natural  and  more  in  accordance  with 
spiritual  experience  to  suppose  that  it  was 
offered  afterward;  that  it  was  after  having 
completed  all  bis  arrangements  for  the  dreaded 
meeting,  and  sent  his  family  before  him  over 
the  ford  of  the  Jabbok,  that  Jacob  betook 
bimself  to  prayer,  and  that  it  was  when  up¬ 
lifted  and  strengthened  by  this  act  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  trust  that  tbe  unseen  Presence 
seized  him,  and  the  struggle  took  place  which 
so  completed  the  change  in  his  character 
which  bad  been  begun  at  Bethel  twenty  years 
before,  that  the  new  name,  Israel,  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him. 

So  far  as  the  Bible  narrative  goes,  this  is 
the  first  specimen  of  prayer  for  oneself  on 
record.  Cain  made  no  petition,  only  a  protest. 
We  have  no  record  of  any  prayer  of  Noah,  and 
tbe  answers  of  Abraham  to  God’s  promises  of 
blessing  (xv.  2,  8,  8,  xvii.  17,  18)  are  hardly  of 
the  nature  of  prayer.  We  have  one  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  intercessory  prayer  in  Abraham’s 
prayer  for  Sodom,  aUd  a  suggestion  of  tbe 
same  in  his  prayer  for  Abimelech  (xx.  17). 
The  moans  of  tbe  child  Isbmael,  and  the  tears 
of  Hagar,  did  go  up  to  God  as  if  they  had 
been  prayers,  but  they  lacked  the  definite  pur- 
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has  come  into  that  sacred  alliance,  whose  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  furthering  the  ends  of 
Ood,  to  promoting  the  coming  of  His  king¬ 
dom.  Not  what  we  do,  but  what  we  are, 
not  our  astute  plans,  our  shrewd  manoeuvres, 
not  our  bumble  submission,  our  lavish  self¬ 
giving,  but  the  vision  of  God  is  the  power  by 
which  whatever  permanent  work  we  may  do, 
must  be  done.  To  have  seen  the  face  of  Ood, 
to  know  that  His  name  is  not  one  that  we 
may  glibly  utter  and  complacently  fathom 
the  meaning  of,  but  a  mystery  that  eternity 
itself  will  be  too  short  to  enable  us  to  sound, 
such  a  vision,  such  an  apprehension,  is  not 
won  without  struggle,  not  gained,  perhaps, 
without  such  pain  as  will  leave  itrs  marks 
upon  us  through  the  rest  of  life,  as  Israel  went 
halting  from  his  supreme  contest;  but  by 
which  we  win  the  new  name,  that  complete¬ 
ness  of  character,  that  victory  over  besetting 
sin,  which  gives  us  power  with  God  and  men, 
so  that  at  last  we  may  indeed  prevail  in  the 
work  we  have  to  do. 

And  our  work  is  the  same  as  Israel’s.  He 
may  not  have  been  as  conscious  of  it  as  we 
to  whom  the  name  of  Ood  has  been  in  some 
degree  revealed  as  Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
but  we  know  now  that  bis  alliance  with  God 
was  for  the  same  purpose  as  ours,  "wherever 
he  went,  to  carry  God  through  the  world.  ” 
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PBAVEB. 

March  26.  Two  prayers.  Luke  18:9-14. 

27.  E^UT-st «8<'inK.  Lm-e  11:5-13. 

28.  ReKolar  Prayr.  Psalm  55 : 16  23. 

29.  PrayloK  together.  Acts  4 : 21-22. 

30.  PiatioK  in  love.  Mark  II :  20-26. 

31.  Not  as  I  will.  Matthew  26 : 36-44. 

April  1.  Topic.  — How  and  why  should  we  pray? 

Matthew  6: 5-16, 

When  the  disciples  of  Christ  asked  Him, 
“Teach  us  to  pray,"  they  asked  to  be  instruct 
ed  with  reference  to  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  and  privileges  of  life.  If  one  knows 
how  to  pray  and  has  communion  with  Ood,  it 
matters  little  what  else  he  has.  In  answer  to 
their  question  our  Lord  gave  them  the  prayer 
commonly  called  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  That  this 
form  was  not  meant  to  be  obligatory,  but  only 
a  pattern,  appears  from  the  fact  that  He  him¬ 
self  gave  it  in  another  form  as  reported  by 
Luke,  and  that  neither  He  nor  His  followers 
are  said  to  have  ever  used  it  as  a  form  of 
prayer.  Indeed,  it  was  given  after  a  caution 
against  vain  repetitions  in  prayer.  Next  to  the 
children’s  evening  prayer,  this  is  used  oftener 
than  any  other.  It  was  given  as  a  sample,  not 
only  of  a  suitable  form  of  prayer,  but  also  of 
its  substance.  Such  is  its  comprehensiveness 
that  many  sermons,  and  even  volumes,  have 
been  written  upon  it,  and  yet  its  meaning  is 
not  exhausted. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  prayer 
should  be  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
not  said  or  repeated ;  that  it  is  not  the  form, 
but  the  substance  and  spirit  that  constitutes  a 
prayer.  It  is  a  prayer  to  be  studied  as  an  ex 
emplar  both  of  public  and  private  prayer.  A 
brief  analysis  of  it  will  show  its  importance  as 
teaching  how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for. 

“Our  Father”  teaches  that  God  is  a  Father, 
and  holds  towards  us  this  dear  and  tender  and 
helpful  relation,  and  also  that  we  are  breth 
ren,  and  that  we  are  to  pray,  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  for  all  God’s  children.  Sinners 
may  not  use  this  to  encourage  themselves  in 
presumptuous  sin.  They  are  not  the  “sons  of 
Ood,”  by  adoption  to  whom  the  Spirit  bears 
witness.  God’s  love  to  His  own  children  is 
that  of  approbation  and  delight ;  to  sinners  it 
is  the  love  of  pity  and  benevolence,  which  at 
the  same  time  condemns  them. 

Ood  is  a  Father  in  heaven.  This  shows  not 


only  His  rank  and  glory,  but  also  that  He  is 
as  much  greater  and  wiser  and  better  than  an 
earthly  parent,  as  heaven  is  higher  than 
earth  ;  and  also  so  much  more  able  and  willing 
to  hear  our  prayer  and  supply  our  wants.  As 
His  children,  we  are  to  be  teachable,  obedi¬ 
ent,  and  trustful  and  loving.  We  are  to 
hallow  His  name.  His  name  is  His  person  and 
character  and  word  and  deeds,  everything 
whereby  He  makes  Himself  known.  This  is 
to  be  hallowed,  reverenced,  adored,  and  wor¬ 
shipped.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
prayer.  To  tell  over  the  names  and  perfec¬ 
tions  and  glory  and  deeds  of  the  Almighty  is 
the  best  way  to  exalt  Him  in  one’s  own  heart. 
It  reveals  the  relation  which  we  sustain  to 
Him,  and  prepares  for  the  rest  of  worship. 
Often  this  is  all  one  needs  to  do,  for  when  one 
sees  God’s  greatness  and  glory,  and  his  own 
weakness  and  need,  he  is  ready  to  trust  him¬ 
self  in  His  hands.  We  are  now  ready  for  the 
next  petition. 

“Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  teaches  that  He  has 
a  kingdom  in  this  world,  which  is  in  and  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  who  become  His  children 
when  His  kingdom  comes  in  them.  It  is  this 
kingdom  that  Christ  proclaimed,  which  since 
His  death  and  resurrection  comes  through 
faith  in  Him,  and  which  demands  the  evan¬ 
gelizing  of  the  world.  We  pray  for  His 
kingdom  to  come  until  His  authority  is  loy¬ 
ally  recognized  by  all  His  creatures,  who 
shall  give  Him  their  heart’s  love  and  trust  and 
service.  To  this  end  His  Word  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  and  obeyed.  His  purposes  accomplished, 
and  His  glory  spread  supreme  over  the  earth, 
until  all  mankind  shall  glorify  and  be  blessed 
in  Him,  and  His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
now  is  done  in  heaven. 

This  is  the  perfection  of  prayer,  when  we 
say,  “Thy  will  be  done."  This  shows  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  thought,  choice,  will,  love,  and  trust 
between  Ood  and  men. 

After  such  supreme  adoration  and  praise 
and  delight  in  God  and  desire  for  His  glory, 
where  He  is  seen  to  be  the  Father  Almighty 
and  altogether  good,  one  will  rejoice  in  his 
dependence  on  Ood,  and  will  ask  fearlessly  and 
with  childlike  trust,  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.”  He  can  rest  in  God’s  providence 
who  seeks  first  His  kingdom  and  loves  His 
will,  not  anxious  overmuch  for  the  future,' 
which  is  in  His  Father’s  hands. 

Having  looked  into  the  face  of  God  and 
seen  His  greatness  and  holiness  and  glory  and 
felt  that  he  depends  on  Him  at  all  times  and 
for  all  things,  one  begins  also  to  see,  with 
deep  conviction,  his  own  unworthiness  and 
sinfulness,  and  with  penitence  asks,  “Forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  ”  He 
knows  that  he  has  done  what  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  has  left  undone  what  he  ought 
to  have  done,  both  towards  God  and  men,  and 
is  a  miserable  sinner.  He  begs  forgiveness  as 
he  would  show  forgiveness  to  others.  It  is 
this  forgiveness  that  reconciles  him  to  God 
and  man.  It  is  a  severe  test  which  asks  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  measure.  Now  he  sees  his 
sin  as  God  sees  it,  and  hates  it  and  would  sin 
no  more. 

Yet  knowing  his  weakness  and  how  easily 
he  falls,  he  pleads,  “Lead  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.”  He  needs 
divine  wisdom  and  strenth  in  every  choice  and 
act,  and  would  have  God  guard  and  guide 
him.  The  Revision  has  it,  “Deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one.”  Man  is  no  match  against 
Satan,  but  Christ  overcame  him  and  judged 
him,  and  knows  our  infirmity  and  will  de¬ 
liver  us.  The  Spirit  also  pleads  in  and  with 
us  and  helpeth  our  infirmities. 

Here  the  prayer  closes.  A  doxologyis  added 
with  which  it  was  customary  to  close  a 
prayer.  This  ascribes  kingdom  and  power 


and  glory  to  God  forever,  ending  the  prayer  as 
it  began,  with  adoration.  To  all  of  which  we 
say.  Amen,  so  be  it  I 

One  cannot  offer  this  prayer  thoughtfully 
and  truly  without  going  up  on  the  Mount 
with  God.  Both  Sinai  and  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  will  be  ascended,  and  one’s 
face  will  shine  as  did  that  of  Moses,  and  he 
will  find  it  good  to  be  there,  as  did  Peter  and 
James  and  John.  Everything  concerning 
God’s  being  and  character  and  our  relations 
to  Him,  His  kingdom  and  will  and  work  and 
glory;  His  providence  over  us;  sin,  its  evil 
and  doom ;  forgiveness  through  Christ,  and 
the  sanctifying  ^race  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may 
be  taught  from  this  prayer.  Adoration,  rev¬ 
erence,  praise,  thanksgiving,  confession,  sub¬ 
mission.  forgiveness,  and  supplication  are  in  it. 
Prayer  is  vastly  more  than  desire,  more  than 
thanksgiving,  more  than  supplication.  The 
Pharisee’s  prayer  had  these ;  the  Publican 
added.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner,  and 
was  justified. 

The  time  had  not  then  come  for  our  Lord 
to  teach  His  disciples  to  pray  in  His  name. 
This  He  taught  later  as  the  ground  on  which 
the  Father  hears  and  helps  and  forgives  and 
saves. 

This  prayer  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
human  mind  in  communion  with  God  con¬ 
cerning  the  loftiest  themes  of  human  and 
divine  being,  and  heaven  and  eternity.  Yet 
it  is  the  simple  communion  of  a  child  with  a 
parent.  “Oh,  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,”  is 
God’s  great  name:  and  “Behold,  he  prayeth,” 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  question,  “Why  should  we  pray?”  has 
already  been  answered.  Pray  because  God 
hears  prayer,  and  pray  forever ;  the  very  act 
blesses  us.  Pray  without  ceasing,  having 
the  abiding  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  whose  presence  the  Father  and  Christ 
also  abide  with  us. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  special  feature  in  the  bound  volume  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  tor  1898,  is,  of  course,  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  illustrations  of 
this  subject  in  which  the  impression  of  the 
notable  Johnson  family  will  ever  bear  a  part 
will  be  of  increasing  interest  as  time  goes  on. 
Among  the  works  of  fiction,  the  Adventures 
of  the  now  defunct  Sherlock  Holmes  have  a 
prominent  place.  Art  and  athletics  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  have  their  due  attention,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  political 
interests  and  the  foibles  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
the  charities,  are  deftly  and  strongly  treated. 

One  needs  to  look  somewhat  carefully  at  the 
common  run  of  fashion  journals  to  realize 
how  far  above  the  usual  is  Harper’s  Bazar, 
even  in  this  regard.  Of  course  the  Bazar  is 
more  than  a  fashion  journal.  The  title  page 
of  the  bound  volume  for  1898  says  that  it  is  a 
Repository  of  Fashion.  Pleasure  and  Instruc¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  neither 
fashion  nor  pleasure  is  taken  so  seriously,  w'e 
may  truly  say  so  nobly,  in  any  other  periodi¬ 
cal  as  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  The  journal  has 
always  been  highly  favored  in  its  editors, 
who  have  been  women  not  only  of  true  cul¬ 
ture,  but  of  true  consecration  to  the  task  of 
developing  the  true  womanly  in  all  the  women 
to  whom  their  journal  comes.  The  fashions, 
decorative  art,  society,  are  treated  with  a  lit¬ 
erary  touch  and  in  an  earnest  spirit ;  the  fic¬ 
tion  and  the  miscellaneous  contributions  are  of 
a  high  character.  Such  subjects  as  educa¬ 
tion,  domestic  service,  children,  cooking,  en¬ 
tertainments,  the  toilet,  receive  much  atten¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  some  capital  short  stories  and 
a  number  of  poems  of  more  than  average 
merit.  As  in  the  Weekly,  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  has  a  large  share  of  attention. 
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Hie  Children  at  Home, 


EASTER  BEliliS. 

Rimr,  happr  bells  of  Easter  time  1 
The  world  takes  ap  your  cbant  sabllme ; 

“  The  Lord  has  Risen  I "  The  night  of  fear 
Has  passed  away,  and  heaven  draws  near : 

We  breathe  the  air  of  that  blest  clime 
At  Easter  time. 

Ring  happy  bells  of  Easter  time  I 
Onr  happy  hearts  give  back  yonr  chime ; 

“  The  Lord  is  risen  I  ”  We  die  no  more  I 
He  opens  wide  the  heavenly  door; 

He  meets  us,  while  to  Him  we  climb 
At  Eastsr  time. 

— Luct  Labcom. 


JANIFS  EASTER  MESSAGE. 

By  Busan  Teall  Ferry. 

“March  has  come  in  like  a  lamb,  so  it  will 
go  out  like  a  lion.  We  needn’t  make  any  cal¬ 
culations  on  this  weather  lasting  long.  We’ll 
hare  a  good  bit  of  winter  yet  before  spring 
really  sets  in  for  good.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl  who 
stood  at  the  table  in  the  kitcUbn  washing  up 
the  breakfast  dishes.  “Do  you  really  think 
we  shall  have  more  of  winter,  father?” 

“Never  knew  it  to  fail  as  I  remember,  Janie, 
when  March  came  in  so  soft  and  sunshiny, 
that  at  the  end  it  went  out  with  a  freeze  and 
a  snow  and  a  blow.  I’d  rather  meet  a  lion  at 
this  end  and  a  lamb  at  the  other.  ” 

Janie’s  father  went  out  to  the  barn,  and  she 
put  the  dishes  which  she  had  finished  wiping 
into  the  china  closet.  Then  she  went  into 
the  sitting-room  and  watered  the  Easter  lily 
which  grew  in  a  fiower  pit  in  the  south  win¬ 
dow.  It  had  thrown  up  a  high  stalk,  and  it 
was  full  of  buds.  It  would  surely  be  in 
blossom  by  Easter,  she  thought. 

But  Easter  there  at  Grey  Hollow  was  not 
much  of  an  event.  It  was  three  miles  to  the 
nearest  church,  and  if  the  roads  were  bad 
and  the  weather  was  rough,  her  father  would 
not  drive  over  to  West  Town,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  none  of  them  cared  for  Easter.  Once  a 
month  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  young  minister 
at  West  Town,  came  over  and^^bad  services  in 
the  evening  at  the  school -house.  But  Easter 
Sunday  would  not  be  hie  Sunday  to  come,  for 
he  was  to  be  there  next  Sunday,  and  the  third 
Sunday  following  would  be  Easter,  and  that 
would  be  the  last  Sunday  in  March,  and  the 
weather  was  sure  to  be  bad,  according  to  her 
father’s  prophecj'.  It  would  be  so  nice  if  they 
could  have  Easter  services  at  Gray  Hollow, 
like  those  they  had  in  the  city  where  Janie 
used  to  live.  She  was  sorry  they  had  to  move 
to  Gray  Hollow ;  but  when  she  thought  how 
pale  and  thin  father  used  to  be  when  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  large  city  store,  and  how  well 
he  was  since  he  came  to  Gray  Hollow  “to 
farm  it,”  she  reproached  herself  for  making 
such  a  wish. 

Janie  Hartwell  turned  her  lily  round  two 
or  three  times  to  see  the  little  places  where 
the  fiowers  were  peeping  through  the  green 
wrappings,  and  then  she  ran  upstairs  to  put 
her  room  in  order.  She  turned  a  number  of 
projects  over  in  her  mind  as  she  swept  and 
dusted.  Was  there  a  possibility  of  her  getting 
up  a  special  Easter  service?  The  answer  to 
the  question  seemed  to  be  a  formidable  array 
of  negatives.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Kirk 
would  not  want  to  leave  bis  own  church  on 
Easter  Sunday  to  hold  services  in  the  school 
house  at  Gray  Hollow.  In  the  second  place, 
the  people  in  that  small  settlement  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  interest  in  Easter.  She  had 
spoken  of  it  to  some  of  them,  but  they  did 
not  make  any*  account  of  it,  they  said.  In¬ 
deed,  there  was  not  much  account  made  of 
Sunday  at  any  time,  except  when  the  minister 
came  over  on  bis  monthly  visit.  Then  the 
school- house  was  always  well  filled.  Janie 


felt  that  the  religious  condition  of  Gray  Hoi 
low  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  make  it  any  better.  She  wondered 
that  the  Lord  did  not  send  some  punishment 
on  the  people  for  their  neglect  of  their  duties, 
as  He  did  to  wicked  people  in  Bible  times. 

When  Janie’s  morning  work  was  finished, 
she  put  on  her  hood  and  shawl  and  went  out 
of  the  door.  As  she  passed  through  the  gate, 
she  beard  the  bluebirds  singing  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  sun  shone  so  warm  and  bright 
that  she  thought,  “Surely  this  March  lamb 
can  never  be  changed  into  a  lion !”  The  little 
brooks  were  running  and  jumping  over  the 
rocks  in  the  meadow,  as  if  they  were  over¬ 
joyed  that  the  sun  had  been  strong  enough  to 
break  the  icy  chains  that  had  bound  them 
so  long.  The  young  girl’s  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  beautiful  morning, 
and  as  she  walked  along  the  roadside,  she 
wished  there  was  something  she  could  do  to 
make  Gray  Hollow  commemorate  the  resnr 
rection  of  her  Lord  and  Master.  She  felt 
so  sorry  that  there  had  never  been  an  Easter 
service  in  that  settlement. 

It  was  so  pleasant,  that  Janie  had  walked  a 
mile  toward  West  Town  before  she  was  aware 
of  it ;  she  had  come  to  the  fork  in  the  road, 
and  sat  down  on  a  log  in  front  of  the  old  saw¬ 
mill,  to  rest.  As  she  sat  there,  the  thought 
came  to  her  mind  that  perhaps  Mr.  Kirk 
would  be  willing  to  come  over  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  and  hold  services  in  .the  school- 
house.  In  a  moment  more  she  had  decided  to 
walk  the  other  two  miles  to  West  Town  and 
ask  him  She  was  so  full  of  happy  expect¬ 
ancy,  that  her  feet  did  not  tire  as  she  walked 
on  and  on  over  the  road,  which  was  very 
muddy  in  many  places,  for  the  frost  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Ret.  Mr.  Kirk  was  sitting  in  his  study 
preparing  his  Easter  sermon.  It  was  his  first 
Easter  in  a  parish  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  long  out  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  his  first  work  for  his  Master 
had  been  given  him  in  that  quiet  part  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Kirk  had  always  lived  in  the  city, 
and  he  missed  the  many  privileges  he  had 
there,  and  oftentimes  he  was  quite  lonely, 
but  he  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  and  was 
very  faithful  in  his  calling. 

“You  can  go  right  up  to  Mr.  Kirk’s  study,” 
said  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  deacon’s  wife,  to  Janie, 
as  she  answered  her  knock  at  the  front  door. 
She  had  given  the  young  minister  a  home 
until  he  should  get  one  of  his  own.  Mrs. 
Hunt  led  the  way,  all  the  time  wondering 
what  in  the  world  that  girl  of  Mr.  Hartwell’s 
down  in  Gray  Hollow  wanted  with  the  min¬ 
ister. 

Janie  felt  quite  timid  as  she  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  the  smiling  face  of  the  minister  and 
his  pleasant  words  of  welcome  reassured  her. 
He  told  her  to  sit  down  in  the  easy  chair  by 
the  east  window.  Janie  took  off  her  mittens, 
and  then  she  put  them  on  again,  fidgeting 
about  in  her  chair.  She  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  the  minister,  but  she  did  not  know  how 
to  begin  her  talk. 

She  was  relieved  when  he  began  the  con¬ 
versation  by  saying,  “How  are  all  the  good 
folks  at  Gray  Hollow,  Janie?” 

“The  folks  are  all  well,  Mr.  Kirk,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  are  very  good  over  there.  No¬ 
body  seems  to  care  anything  about  Easter. 
We  have  not  had  any  Easter  service  since  I 
lived  there." 

“Well,  why  don’t  they  come  over  here  to 
our  services  Easter  Sunday?” 

“I  suppose  they  could,  if  they  would  make 
an  eflFort,  but  they  won’t  make  it.  The  men 
have  a  lot  of  chores  to  do  in  the  morning,  and 
don’t  hurry  round,  and  some  of  their  horses 
are  lame.  I  never  heard  of  so  many  lame 


horses  as  folks  over  there  have  had  this  win¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Curtis  would  like  to  come  over,  but 
she  hasn’t  got  anj’body  to  leave  her  baby 
with ;  and  then,  too,  I  suppose  some  of  the 
folks  don’t  think  their  clothes  are  good 
enough.  You  know  we  are  kind  o’  poor  down 
there  in  the  Hollow.  I’ve  been  round  to  the 
neighbors  and  tried,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  get 
up  any  interest  in  coming  over  here  to  West 
Town  Easter  day.  ” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  said  the  minister.  “You  can’t 
bring  these  folks  over  here  to  Easter,  and 
you  wish  me  to  bring  Easter  over  to  them.  Is 
that  it”? 

“I  thought  if  you  could  only  give  us  Sunday 
afternoon,  I  would  fix  up  the  school -bouse 
with  flowers,  and  I  would  get  the  Wood  girls 
and  the  Carey  boys  to  help  with  the  singing, 
and  we  could  have  such  a  grand  Easter.  ” 

The  minister  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a  few 
minutes.  Sunday  afternoon  was  his  resting 
time.  The  couch  in  the  corner  was  so  soft  to 
lie  down  and  take  a  nap  on  after  dinner!  It 
made  him  much  stronger  and  brighter  for  the 
evening  service.  The  road  over  to  Gray 
Hollow  was  sure  to  be  bad  that  time  of  the 
year.  He  had  no  horse  of  his  own,  and  he 
wondered  if  Deacon  Hunt  would  be  willing  to 
drive  him  over. 

“Did  you  walk  all  the  way  over  here  just 
for  that,  Janie?"  he  asked. 

“I  didn’t  start  from  home  on  purpose  to 
come  over  here,  Mr.  Kirk.  The  bluebirds 
were  singing  and  the  air  was  so  soft  and  pleas¬ 
ant  that  I  walked  down  to  'the  forks,’  and 
when  I  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  old  mill  to 
rest,  all  at  once  I  thought  may  be  you  would 
be  willing  to  come  over  and  help  us  keep  Eas¬ 
ter  as  we  ought  to.  ” 

“This  little  girl  is  so  earnest  in  trying  to 
bring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  before  these  people,  that  I  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  an  effort  myself,”  was  bis 
thought. 

“Well,  Janie,  you  are  trying  to  do  such  a 
good  work,  that  I  will  help  you  all  I  can.  The 
Lord  willing,  I  will  hold  service  in  the  Gray 
Hollow  school-house  Easter  Sunday  afternoon. " 

“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kirk!  I’ll 
burry  back  and  tell  all  the  folks.” 

Janie’s  dinner  waited  on  the  stove  hearth 
one  whole  hour  for  her.  Where  could  she  be? 
The  mother  looked  out  of  the  door  and  of  all 
the  windows,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  saw  her  coming  across  the  lots  toward 
home.  Janie  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  she 
told  her  story  off  in  quick  time. 

“I  should  think  you  would  be  tired  to  death, 
child !  Six  miles  of  walking  this  morning  I 
Well,  I’m  glad  that  young  minister  is  coming.  ” 

“Now."  said  Janie,  after  she  had  finished 
her  dinner,  “I’m  going  round  to  wake  up  all 
the  people  in  this  hollow  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  service.  ” 

Saturday  night, when  the  committee  on  get 
ting  the  school-house  ready  for  Easter  services 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  they  were  not  one 
bit  ashamed  of  Gray  Hollow  and  what  it  could 
do  if  it  only  made  an  effort.  Some  of  the 
women  had  brought  their  ivys  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  trim  around  the  windows,  and  Mrs. 
James’s  two  large,  scarlet  geraniums,  full  of 
blossoms,  with  Mrs.  Jones’s  five  pots  of  prim¬ 
roses  and  Mrs.  Carter’s  large  Christmas  cactus, 
which,  she  said,  “took  a  fit  and  would  not 
bloom  at  Christmas  time,  but  did  at  Easter,” 
made  a  beautiful  array  of  flowers.  Janie’s 
Easter  lily  was  in  full  bloom,  and  stood  on 
the  desk  at  the  right  of  the  minister,  while 
old  Mrs.  Turner’s  rose  bush,  which  hadn’t 
done  anything  during  the  winter,  she  said, 
seemed  to  rouse  itself  to  honor  Easter,  and 
stood  on  the  left  side,  with  three  half-opened, 
pale  yellow  buds  on  it. 

When  Mr.  Kirk  and  Deacon  Hunt  stepped 
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into  the  school  house,  they  stood  on  the 
threshold  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  surprise 
on  their  faces.  Nearly  every  house  in  Gray 
Hollow  was  left  empty  that  afternoon,  for  all 
the  members  of  the  family  had  gone  to  the 
Easter  services  at  the  school- bouse,  and  it 
was  crowded.  The  practiced  West  Town  choir 
could  not  come  up  to  the  impromptu  choir  of 
Gray  Hollow  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Hirk  talked  as  if  he  had  just  received  his 
message  that  “the  Lord  is  risen”  from  the 
Master’s  lips  that  very  day,  and  the  truth  and 
power  of  His  resurrection  was  brought  home 
to  the  souls  of  those  people  as  it  had  never 
been  before. 

March  went  out  like  a  lion,  but  it  had  the 
grace  not  to  begin  its  bluster  and  fluster  and 
roar  until  after  the  close  of  that  Easter  ser¬ 
vice,  and  everybody  had  gotten  back  into 
their  comfortable  homes. 

Mr.  Kirk  has  brought  “sunshine,  song,  and 
good  tidings”  many  times  on  a  Sunday  after 
noon  to  the  people  of  Gray  Hollow,  and  there 
has  been  a  new  awakening  in  their  hearts. 
Such  blessed  meeting)  as  they  have  in  that 
old  school  house  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
They  have  learned  how  to  depend  upon  them¬ 
selves  for  a  real  good  meeting,  even  when  Mr. 
Kirk  is  not  there.  The  young  minister  often 
thanks  God  that  He  sent  His  little  messenger, 
Janie,  that  March  morning  to  tell  him  of  that 
field  for  the  Master  which  had  been  left 
neglected  so  long,  and  yet  lay  so  near  at  band. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  CROSS. 

There  is  an  old-time  prayer  with  which  but 
few  probably  are  familiar.  Yet  it  might  well 
have  stood  as  the  “Golden  Text”  for  all  the 
days  of  the  Lenten  season,  now  so  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  prayer  offered  by  the 
priests  of  the  ancient  Church,  when  with 
bowed  head  and  bands  upraised  to  heaven 
they  stood  supplicating  for  grace  before  ad¬ 
dressing  their  people:  “Give  to  me,  I  beseech 
Thee,  O  most  merciful  Father,  the  key  of  the 
cross;  that  with  it  I  may  be' able  to  unlock  the 
door  to  the  hearts  of  my  hearers ;  that  with  it 
I  may  save  souls.” 

“The  key  of  the  cross!”  How  many  of  us 
have  ever  thought  that  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  “key”  to  the  cross?  Yet  I  believe 
if  we  take  the  trouble  to  tbink  and  search,  we 
shall  find  a  key  not  only  to  the  Cross  of  Cal 
vary,  but  to  every  cross  we  bear.  How  often 
we  feel  the  burden  of  the  daily  cross  too  much 
for  us.  \»ith  some  it  is  sorrow,  trouble,  loss; 
others  again  find  it  in  sickness,  in  physical  or 
mental  weakness.  Each  one  of  us,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  must  “  take  up  our  cross.  ” 
Each  one  of  us,  perhaps,  holds  the  key  of  an¬ 
other’s  cross  in  our  own  bands.  A  few  weeks 
ago  how  many  resolutions  of  prayer,  fasting, 
and  renouncing  of  worldly  pleasure  were  made? 
Good  resolves,  and  in  many  instances  well  ful¬ 
filled.  But  how  much  more  satisfactory  might 
have  been  made  the  work  of  self  -  denial 
throughout  the  past  few  weeks  had  we  all 
that  time  used  the  key  of  the  cross ;  had  we 
sought  out  those  who  are  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  cross  they  carry,  and  whose 
lives  are  darkened  by  the  shadow  which  it 
casts  over  them ;  who  are  too  worn  out,  too 
weary,  to  see  for  themselves  the  key  which 
belongs  to  their  own  cross ;  whose  eyes  have 
looked  into  the  dark  too  long  to  see  any  sun¬ 
light.  Let  us  find  it  for  them ;  it  is  always 
close  at  hand.  The  key  of  Love,  Charity,  and 
Sympathy  will  fit  every  cross ;  and  sad  indeed 
must  be  the  heart  whose  door  will  not  open  to 
its  touch.  The  key  of  Brotherly  Love  fits  the 
cross  of  Shame,  and  at  once  the  door  of  the  | 
heart  is  opened  ;  and  thus  may  a  soul  be  saved. 
The  key  of  Sympathy  and  Hope  fits  that  of 
those  who  falter,  and  fear  to  stand ;  of  Love, 
that  of  the  broken-hearted ;  of  Friendship  and 


Humanity,  that  of  those  who  have  “erred  and 
strayed.  ”  One  key,  but  many  names  for  it : 
“and  the  greatest  of  these,  is  Charity.” 

Could  we  have  any  better  thought,  nobler 
resolve,  to  carry  with  us  as  we  go  forth  on 
the  dawn  of  the  Easter  day?  The  day  on 
which  the  key  to  the  heaviest  cross  man  ever 
bore  was  found ;  the  key  that  opened  the  door 
to  the  hearts  of  all  people,  and  pointed  out  the 
path  whereby  all  souls  might  be  saved.  There 
would  be  less  sorrow,  fewer  broken  hearts,  if 
we  took  this  prayer  of  the  ancient  Church 
with  us  in  our  every-day  life,  and  let  its  influ¬ 
ence  creep  into  all  our  homes. 

Rosalie  M.  Hill. 

Jbksev  City. 


THE  FIRST  BliUE-BIRD. 

The  Sprina  was  near  and  still. 

All  desolate  and  chill ; 

The  snow  unmelted  lay  in  the  last  rear's  nest ; 
When  lo  I  there  flitted  by 
A  lilt  of  bright  blue  sky 

With  a  rosy  sunset  flush  upon  its  lovely  breast. 

My  heart  thrilled  high— I  heard 
An  angel  or  a  bird 

Calling,  most  heavenly  sweet  and  mellow  clear ; 
And  quicker  than  my  thought 
The  miracle  had  been  caught  I 
Before  me  flew  the  darling  of  the  year ; 

’Twas  the  first  blue-bird  and  the  spring  was  here. 
—Miss  McVran  Adams  in  Youth's  Companion. 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Soon  after  the  foreign  war  vessels  arrived  in 
New  York  Harbor,  local  newspapers  *old  the 
story  of  a  brave  little  girl  who  carried  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches  from  the  Jersey  shore  to 
ofticero  on  board  the  cruisers.  Her  name  is 
Lizzie  Doyle,  and  although  it  is  not  now  so 
famous  as  Grace  Darling,  yet  there  is  no 
knowing  but  that  it  will  be  some  day.  Lizzie’s 
father  is  the  telegraph  operator  at  Fort  Lee, 
and  one  stormy  night  some  important  messages 
came  from  Admiral  Gherardi  on  board  the 
United  States  flagship  Philadelphia,  and 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins  of  the  British 
cruiser  Blake.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale, 
tbe  water  was  rough,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
but  Mr.  Doyle  took  the  messages  and  started 
to  deliver  them  to  the  admirals.  On  his  way 
a  sail -boat  ran  into  his  skiff,  capsized  it,  and 
sailed  on  in  the  darkness.  There  were  only 
two  things  for  Mr.  Doyle  to  do.  One  was  to 
swim  ashore,  and  the  other  was  to  drown.  He 
tlecided  to  swim  ashore,  and  finally  reached 
the  telegraph  office,  very  much  exhausted. 
Then  it  was  that  Lizzie  rose  to  the  occasion, 
she  olitained  another  row-boat,  and  started 
out  to  deliver  the  messages  herself.  She 
reached  the  Philadelphia  and  Blake  in  safety, 
and  Admiral  Hopkins  when  he  heard  her  story 
said  that  she  was  a  little  heroine,  and  himself 
handed  her  down  to  her  boat  in  which  she  re¬ 
turned  alone  to  the  shore.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  when  Lizzie  was  delivering  a  message  to 
the  cruiser  Chicago,  her  boat  was  overturned, 
and  she  had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  water  by 
a  sailor  who  saw  her.  Nevertheless,  the  little 
girl  was  very  happy  and  proud  to  be  of  service 
on  so  important  an  occasion.  She  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  and  does  not  mind  a  wetting. — 
The  Life  Boat. 


THE  TRAVELLING  DOLL. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  rubber  doll  that 
took  such  a  long  journey,  children?  If  you  did 
not  you  will  surely  be  interested  in  hearing 
how  she  made  the  trip  from  Winchester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Not  long  since  a  rubber  doll  was 
received  at  the  Ottawa,  Ontario,  post-office  to 
which  all  kinds  of  tags  and  badges  were  at¬ 
tached. 

Last  fall  this  doll  which  bears  the  name  of 
Miss  Mary  Green  was  dropped  into  the  mail  at 
Winchester,  Massachusetts,  bearing  a  tag  on 
which  were  the  words,  “The  climate  of  New 
England  is  too  severe  for  the  child.  Please 
pass  her  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  winter.  ” 
Thus  began  Miss  Mary’s  travels.  On  she  went 
first  to  Montana  and  California,  then  up  to 
I  British  Columbia,  and  thence  eastward  to . 
Winnepeg  and  Ottawa.  She  attended  a  mail-  I 
clerks'  banquet  at  Denver,  where  she  received  i 
a  new  outfit  of  clothing.  The  doll’s  skirts  i 
bear  hundreds  of  postage  marks  affixed  by  I 
I  the  different  mail  clerks  whoce  hands  she  has  ' 


passed  through,  while  around  her  neck  are 
tags  bearing  the  efforts  of  budding  poets.  One 
of  the  Ottawa  tags  is  a  pass  to  the  galleiy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  as  the  House  was 
not  sitting  at  that  time  the  pass  bears  the 
added  words  “come  again.”  ’The  newspaper 
badges  which  she  bears  are  thirteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  embrace  Kansas  City  papers,  Col¬ 
orado,  Montana,  California,  and  British 
Columbia  sheets.  On  each  one  of  these  is 
printed  a  kindly  greeting  to  the  little  one  and 
a  fond  farewell.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ottawa 
she  was  sent  home  to  Winchester. 


DEAN  STANLEY’S  PARROT. 

This  anecdote  of  Dean  Stanley’s  parrot  we 
find  in  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine : 

One  day  Polly  managed  to  open  her  cage  and 
get  away,  to  the  consternation  of  the  whole 
household.  After  a  great  search  soine  one  found 
Polly  in  the  garden  on  the  top  of  an  apple 
tree.  The  welcome  news  was  communicated 
to  the  Dean.  With  all  of  the  inmates  he  rush¬ 
ed  out  at  once,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Vaughan, 
who,  with  some  other  friends,  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  Dean.  Polly  was  found  swinging  her¬ 
self  on  a  topmost  branch,  but  when  she  dis¬ 
covered  the  large  audience  below  her,  sbe 
looked  gravely  down  at  them,  and  said,  “Let 
us  pray.  ” 


FARMERS’  BOYS. 

There  is,  alas,  too  much  truth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  clipping  sent  to  us  (says  the  Indiana  Farm¬ 
er)  by  a  friend  of  the  boys : 

“The  truth  is  that  boys  have  always  been  so 
plenty  that  they  are  not  half  appreciated.  We 
have  shown  that  a  farm  could  not  get  along 
without  them,  and  yet  their  rights  are  seldom 
recqgnized.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things 
is  their  effort  to  acquire  personal  property. 
The  boy  has  the  care  of  the  calves;  they  al¬ 
ways  need  feeding  or  shutting  up  or  letting 
out ;  when  the  boy  w.ants  to  play,  there  are 
those  calves  to  be  looked  after— until  he  gets 
to  hate  the  name  of  calf.  But  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  faithfulness,  two  of  them  are  given 
to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  his, 
he  has  the  entire  charge  of  them,  when  they 
get  to  be  steers,  he  spends  all  of  his  holidays 
in  breaking  them  in  to  the  yoke.  When  the 
steers  grow  up  to  be  cattle,  or  beef,  a  drover 
one  day  comes  along  and  takes  them  away, 
and  the  boy  is  told  that  he  can  have  another 
pair  of  calves  ;  and  so  with  undiminished  faith 
he  goes  back  and  begins  over  again  to  make 
his  fortune.  He  owns  lambs  and  young  colts 
in  the  same  way,  and  makes  just  as  much  out 
of  them.  _ 

A  worker  among  seamen  gives  tbe  following 
i^estimony  to  The  Sailors’  Magazine  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  for  good  of  a  Christian 
mother : 

Mr.  Wood : — I  am  desirous  of  joining  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  try  to  lead  a 
Christian  life.  I  have  been  attending  all  of 
your  meetings  lately,  and  I  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  I  heard  the  other  night 
about  the  heavenly  train  and  the  train  bound 
to  perdition.  I  have  been  traveling  towards 
hell  long  enough,  and  God  helping  me,  I  want 
to  set  my  face  for  the  Heavenly  Citv. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  when  a  boy 
my  mother  called  me  to  her  dying  bed  and 
asked  me  to  promise  that  I  would  never  touch 
a  drop  of  liquor,  and  lead  a  Christian  life ;  but 
I  broke  my  vow  to  her,  and  am  fast  going  to 
destruction.  The  other  night  in  my  hammock 
I  thought  I  saw  her  dear  old  face,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  what  I  promised  her,  and  now  I 
want  to  change  my  ways  and  so  live  on  this 
earth  that  I  will  meet  her  in  heaven.  Pray 
for  me.  From  your  friend. 

God  bless  these  Christian  mothers  of  the 
world !  In  the  hundreds  of  conversions  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  since  the  dear 
Lord  saved  me,  in  almost  every  instance  a 
praying  mother  has  been  the  magnet  that  has 
drawn  them  to  Christ. 


A  child  being  asked  “What  is  the  plural  of 
‘  forget  me  not,  ’  ”  answered  “  Forget  us  not.  ” 


The  first  practical  system  of  towing  canal - 
boats  by  electricity  has  just  been  inaugurated 
on  the  Bourgogne  Canal,  connecting  the  Seine 
and  Saone  rivers,  France.  Tbe  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  water  falling  from  sluices  at  tbe 
two  ends  of  the  canal,  and  the  current  is  made 
steady  by  means  of  storage-batteries.  Tbe 
trolley  system  is  used. 
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NOTES  ON  INDIA. 

India  has  a  popuiation  greater  than  that  of 
the  five  “  Great  Powers”  of  Europe  put  together, 
with  a  revenue  exceeding  $850,000,000  and  a 
foreign  commerce  worth  $768,000,000.  It  has 
a  standing  army  ef  280,000  men,  and  more 
than  two- thirds  are  native  soldiers.  There 
are  16,000  miles  of  railroads. 

Foreigners  travelling  in  India  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  crowds  of  natives  to  be 
found  at  every  railway  station.  As  a  rule, 
the  people  have  no  idea  of  time,  but  they  have 
learned  that  trains  do  not  wait  for  tardy 
passengers,  so  they  begin  to  gather  hours 
before  the  time  for  the  train  to  leave. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  railways 
into  India,  the  Brahmans  objected,  for  fear 
the  pilgrims  would  make  use  of  them  to  go  to 
tbe  distant  shrines,  and  thus  lose  the  merit 
they  would  obtain  from  taking  tbe  journey 
oo  foot. 

The  year  in  India  is  divided  into  three  sea¬ 
sons — the  hot  season,  the  cold  season,  and  the 
rainy  season.  In  North  India,  during  the  hot 
season,  “the  winds  blow  flame,”  and  all  work 
must  be  done  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  evening.  When  the  rainy  season  appears, 
the  brown,  dry  earth  is  suddenly  changed,  and 
covered,  as  if  by  magic,  with  a  green  mantle. 
The  cold  season  is  the  time  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  125,000  sufferers 
from  leprosy  in  India.  Tbe  people  there  pro¬ 
vide  hospitals  for  sick  animals,  but  do  not 
eare  for  their  fellow  creatures :  but  England 
has  established  places  for  these  poor  lepers. 
The  little  town  of  Almora,  hidden  away  in 
the  Himalayas,  has  one  of  the  oldest  asylums 
for  them.  At  one  time,  when  there  were  186 
lepers  in  the  place,  80  of  them  were  Christians. 

The  life  of  a  Hindu  has  many  restrictions 
about  it,  from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end.  If 
bom  a  Brahman,  be  is  proud  of  bis  position, 
and  goes  through  life  with  a  great  disregard 
for  all  beneath  him.  A  man  of  low  caste 
never  aspires  to  be  above  his  birth,  for  he 
thinks  the  gods  have  decreed  it. 

The  Hindus  have  many  superstitions.  A 
man  will  not  start  on  a  journey  till  he  con¬ 
sults  a  priest  to  see  if  it  is  the  right  time  to 
go.  If  he  is  going  on  pleasure,  and  is  obliged 
to  turn  back  for  anything,  he  considers  it  an 
ill  omen,  and  will  not  start  again  for  some 
time.  Tbe  sights  and  sounds  that  meet  his 
•yes  and  ears  in  the  morning,  the  different 
animals  he  meets,  etc.,  determine  the  failures 
and  successes  of  the  day’s  work. 

One  Hindu  woman  will  never  say  to  an¬ 
other,  “Your  child  looks  well  and  strong”; 
she  says  instead,  “Your  child  seems  languid 
and  looks  thin  and  ill.  ”  If  she  speaks  of  the 
fine  condition,  the  mother  fears  lest  “tbe  evil 
eye  ’  cast  upon  her  child  should  bring  disaster. 

The  social  position  that  tbe  Parsees  have  is 
due  to  two  causes:  tbe  education  of  their 
women,  and  tbe  absence  of  caste  restrictions. 
So  khe  native  Christians  have  these  two  advan¬ 
tages,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  time  they 
will  furnish  the  most  distinguished  public 
servants,  merchants,  and  citizens  in  the  na¬ 
tive  community. 

Bishop  Thobura  says:  “Millions  belonging 
to  the  lowest  classes  in  India  live  in  such  a 
state  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  realize  it. 
Outside  of  tbe  large  cities  and  towns  a  man 
will  work  for  wages  not  exceeding  five  or  six 
cents  a  day,  and  support  a  wife  and  children 
on  this.  It  makes  life  one  constant  fight 
against  starvation.” 


Formerly  a  low  caste  man,  on  meeting  a 
Brahman,  was  required  to  step  aside  out  of 
tbe  road,  or  prostrate  himself  in  the  dust. 
Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  Brahman  and 
the  sweeper  sit  side  by  side  in  the  crowded 
railway  train,  and  they  both  eat  their  lunch 
in  close  proximity.  The  railway  and  govern¬ 
ment  schools  have  aided  in  bringing  about 
this  change,  but  it  is  more  largely  due  to 
Christian  influences. 

In  camp  the  Hindu  makes  a  ring  of  mud  one 
and  one- half  yards  in  diameter,  builds  a  flre- 
place  in  it,  and  cooks  there.  Once  the  little 
child  of  a  missionary  touched  the  ring  on  the 
outside,  and  tbe  owner,  who  bad  just  finished 
cooking  his  dinner,  inmmediately  threw  it  all 
away.  It  was,  in  his  belief,  hopelessly  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  touch  of  an  innocent  child. 

The  shadow  of  a  missionary  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  Brahman,  who  belonged  to  the  strict¬ 
est  sect,  and  be  at  once  went  to  bathe,  to 
wash  away  the  Impurity.  This  man  afterward 
was  converted  by  reading  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  now  a  preacher  at  the  mission,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  has  married  a  Chris¬ 
tian  girl  whose  parents  were  outcasts  before 
their  conversion. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  (North)  has  three  missions  in 
India,  with  twenty-five  stations,  five  ordained 
missionaries,  thirty-two  churches.  1,346  church 
members,  and  about  8,200  people  under  in¬ 
struction. 

At  one  place  where  an  humble  preacher 
calls  for  aid,  the  Moslems  are  endowing  a  col¬ 
lege  and  the  Hindus  are  building  a  temple  to 
cost  $2,000,000. 

Tbe  Hindu  women  have  many  forms  of 
idolatry,  and  among  them  the  worship  of 
snakes  and  trees  is  a  prominent  one.  Outside 
of  many  of  the  bouses  in  most  of  the  villages 
are  great  slabs  of  stone,  propped  up  against 
tall  trees,  and  facing  the  rising  sun.  On 
these  slabs  are  traced  many  figures  of  snakes, 
some  most  terrible  to  behold,  and  the  snakes 
and  trees  are  worshipped  together. 

There  are  50,000  people  in  India  who  are 
ready  and  waiting  to  become  Christians,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  teachers  sent  to  baptize 
and  instruct  them,  for  there  is  no  money  for 
extra  w'ork ;  and  so  these  poor,  longing  souls 
must  go  on  waiting  and  waiting  till  some  one 
is  moved  to  send  the  money.  $50  will  pay  a 
pastor,  and  $30  a  native  teacher  for  a  year,  in 
some  places,  and  think  bow  much  work  even 
one  man  could  do. 

The  Rev.  John  Morrison  of  Calcutta  says, 
that  whereas  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  still 
are  in  the  majority  in  India.  Christianity  is 
distinctly  one  of  tbe  religions  of  India.  Out 
of  Burmab  it  ranks  third,  outnumbering  tbe 
Sikhs  and  Buddhists.  Including  Burmah, 
they  stand  as  follows:  Hindus,  207,000,000; 
Mohammedans,  57,000,000;  Buddhists,  8,500,- 
000;  Christians.  2,250,000;  Sikhs,  2,000,000. 

The  Rev.  Ibrahim  Solomon,  a  converted 
Jew,  who  was  found  to  be  carrying  on  a  re¬ 
markable  missionary  work  in  India,  was  re¬ 
cently  joined  to  Bishop  Thoburn’s  mission. 
Tbe  native  church  community  which  he  had 
gathered  numbered  1,436,  with  1,011  members 
and  probationers,  and  40  Christian  workers. 
There  were  827  children  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Tbe  pure  heathen  idea  of  women  is  expressed 
in  the  Calabar  proverb :  “A  woman  is  nothing.  ” 
But  heathenism  touched  by  Christian  mission 
work,  takes  the  motto  of  a  society  of  native 
women  in  Bombay:  “The  world  was  made  for 
woman,  too.” 


It  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  Hinduism  in 
India  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  work  of 
the  zenana  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers 
for  girls,  since  they  realize  that  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  religion  is  in  the^  household,  and  if 
they  lose  the  women,  the  citadel  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  captured  for  Christianity. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that  Hin¬ 
dus,  Mohammedans,  and  Parsees  in  India  so 
clearly  recognize  the  value  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  that  large  numbers  of  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  natives  are  applying  for  membership  in 
tbe  “Lord’s  Day  Union.” 

It  is  said  that  a  distinct  race  of  Hebrews, 
called  the  “White  Jews,”  live  in  Cochin, 
Southwest  India.  There  are  about  200  of 
them.  They  have  been  there  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  have  fair  skins  and  light  hair. 

A  liquor  Prohibition  League  has  been  formed 
for  all  India.  Opium  is  now  forbidden  in 
Burmah  to  all  the  natives,  but  foreigners  can 
buy  and  use  it. 

Four  converts  recently  baptized  in  a  Mission 
Hospital  in  Singapore,  are  the  result  of  the 
consistent  life  and  teaching  of  a  poor  paralytic 
patient  who  for  years  has  not  been  able  to 
leave  his  bed. 

A  PRINCE  AND  A  GREAT  MAN  IN  ISRAEL. 

“Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?”  The  words 
which  David  used  centuries  ago  were  recalled 
on  Saturday,  March  3,  when  Westminster 
Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ,  was  thronged  with 
mourning  friends  who  had  gathered  together 
to  lay  to  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  whose 
departure  was  not  only  a  loss  to  bis  family 
and  his  church,  but  to  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Sheldon  came  to  Bloomfield 
in  1861,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
residence  here,  but  to  seek  change  of  air, 
which  was  needed  by  his  family.  Six  years 
later  he  made  his  home  here,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  second  Presby¬ 
terian  church  was  in  progress,  and  one  year 
after  tbe  organization  of  Westminster  Church 
in  1870,  Mr.  Sheldon  identified  himself  with 
it.  In  three  months  after  his  coming  into  the 
church,  the  people  found  that  he  was  tbe 
man  needed  for  a  ruling  elder,  and  he  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  into  the  office,  which  be 
has  held  ever  since.  Every  three  years  since 
1872  the  people  have  been  unwilling  even  to 
propose  another  name  at  their  elections,  and 
this  beloved  elder  has  been  re-elected  to  office 
with  the  most  whole-hearted  unanimity. 

Bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  seems 
still  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  that  prince  of 
preachers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  Sheldon  de¬ 
sired  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  this 
desire  of  his  heart,  and  delicate  health  made 
a  student’s  life  impossible.  Who  shall  say, 
however,  that  though  his  voice  was  not  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  he  has  not  preached  Christ 
cmcified  to  even  larger  audiences  than  he 
would  have  reached  within  the  walls  of  a 
church,  by  his  daily  life  and  conversation, 
mingling  with  the  world  in  his  business  life? 

His  illness,  dating  from  the  Friday  before 
his  death,  bad  been  so  brief  that  many  were 
not  aware  of  it,  and  the  whole  community 
were  surprised  and  saddened  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  with  the  early  dawn  of  Thursday 
Mr.  Sheldon  had  passed  peacefully  and 
gently  into  eternal  rest.  Passing  unconscious¬ 
ly  from  this  life  to  the  life  beyond,  his  depar¬ 
ture  was  only  a  translation  to  this  devoted 
Christian.  He  had  walked  with  God,  and  like 
Enoch,  “  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  ”  Death 
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was  robbed  of  all  the  bitterness  of  the  dread 
of  separation,  and  of  the  long  suffering  which 
sometimes  precede  the  breaking  loose  of  the 
spirit  from  its  tenement. 

The  sense  of  sore  personal  bereavement  is 
present  with  every  one  with  whom  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  came  in  contact.  Seldom  is  a  man  so  be¬ 
loved  by  all,  and  fnere  are  but  few  who  de¬ 
serve  such  affection.  The  prayer- meeting  at 
the  church  that  evening  became  by  common 
consent  an  expression  of  the  profound  sorrow 
with  which  the  members  of  the  congregation 
received  the  announcement  of  the  great  be¬ 
reavement  w’hich  had  fallen  upon  them,  and 
of  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  mourning 
family.  For  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  borne  the  interests  of  the  church  upon 
his  heart,  and  no  one  could  be  more  missed 
than  he  will  be,  in  every  way.  Of  a  loving, 
sympathetic  nature,  he  was  the  first  to  com¬ 
fort  those  who  were  in  any  distress,  and  equal¬ 
ly  ready  to  rejoice  with  those  who  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  loveli¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  gifted  in  the  expression 
of  his  kindly  feelings  towards  others.  His 
tact,  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  tender 
consideration  for  all,  made  him  beloved  by 
every  one  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
and  hie  place  will  never  be  filled  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him.  In  the  weekly  prayer- 
meetings  he  was  always  in  his  place,  unless 
detained  by  illness,  and  his  earnest  words  and 
prayers  were  full  of  the  warm  spiritual  life 
which -was  manifest  in  all  that  he  said  and 
did.  He  lived  Christ,  and  no  one  could  come 
in  contact  with  him  even  in  business  relations 
without  being  made  better  by  the  knowledge. 
His  discretion,  his  judgment,  his  unfailing 
kindliness  of  heart,  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  church  which  was  blessed  by  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  him.  Visiting  the  sick,  comforting 
the  bereaved,  advising  the  perplexed,  and 
helping  the  discouraged,  he  won  for  himself  a 
place  of  peculiar  affection  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Yet  no  words  can  express  the  sense 
of  loss  which  makes  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  very  heavy  with  sorrow  to-day. 
This  is  the  first  bereavement  which  has  fallen 
upon  Westminster  Church  where  hie  voice 
has  not  been  the  first  to  speak  words  of  hope 
and  cheer.  The  remembrance  of  the  beautiful 
life  which  he  has  lived  among  us,  through 
which  the  love  of  Christ  shone  radiantly,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  words  that  he  has  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  past,  before  death  sealed  his  lips, 
must  comfort  us  now. 

The  afternoon  light  streamed  in  through  the 
western  window  and  threw  its  radiance  upon 
the  calm,  beautiful  face  of  the  one  who  was 
80  beloved,  and  whose  memory  will  be  so  ten¬ 
derly  cherished ;  and  as  one  by  one  the  con¬ 
gregation  paused  to  look  their  last  upon  his 
face  until  they  shall  see  it  touched  with  res 
urrection  glory,  it  was  through  tears  that  they 
gazed  upon  the  saintly  countenance.  There 
was  no  trace  of  death.  It  was  as  if  our  be¬ 
loved  brother  had  fallen  upon  sleep.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  and  love  of  all  go  out  towards  his  be¬ 
reaved  family,  and  towards  the  church  which 
is  shadowed  by  its  great  loss.  The  entire  com¬ 
munity  is  poorer  for  the  loss  of  such  a  man. 
whose  warm  heart  was  large  enough  to  con 
tain  the  interests  of  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  A  consecrated  Christian 
worker,  a  good  citizen,  a  devoted  husband  and 
loving  father,  who  can  put  into  words  the  full 
measure  of  the  loss?  Strong  as  were  the  ties 
which  held  Mr.  Sheldon  here,  and  much  as  he 
had  to  make  life  desirable,  those  who  loved 
him  best  realize  that  if  to  him  “  to  live  was 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain.”  His  widow,  son,  and 
daughter  have  the  sympathy  of  all  in  their 
sorrow,  and  can  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  their  loss  is  a  common  one;  that  all  who 


knew  Mr.  Sheldon  will  share  with  them  the 
feeling  of  sore  bereavement. 

Truly  a  prince  and  a  great  man  is  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel,  when  a  man  of  such  beautiful 
character,  wide  charity,  and  abounding  love 
is  translated.  A  strain  of  sweet  musio  has 
gone  into  silence,  but  we  know  that  it  is  added 
to  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed  about  the  Throne, 
and  forgetting  our  own  sorrow,  and  the  shadow 
of  loss  in  which  we  stand,  we  can  look  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  glory  into  which  our  be¬ 
loved  has  entered,  of  which  the  Lamb  is  the 
Light  thereof,  and  the  night  of  sorrow  shall 
never  cloud  the  perfect  day. 

Mrs.  Oeoroe  A.  Paull. 


A  FLOUBISHINe  WESTERN  CITY  AND 
COLLEGE. 

Cedar  Rapids  is  one  of  the  most  fiourishing 
cities  of  the  flourishing  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  a 
stronghold  of  Presbyterianism,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  seven  churches,  of  which  five  are 
connected  with  our  Assembly  (one  of  these  is 
Bohemian)  and  two  are  United  Presbyterian. 
All  have  excellent  pastors.  The  churches  of 
different  denominations  are  united  through 
the  Ministerial  Union,  in  which  the  pastors 
meet  twice  a  month  to  take  counsel  together, 
and  strengthen  one  another’s  hands.  This 
Christian  fellowship  furnishes  a  happy  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sentiment  that  has  been  placed 
as  a  frontlet  on  the  forehead  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  :  “  In  essentials  unity  ;  in  non-essentials  lib¬ 
erty  ;  in  all  things  charity.  ” 

Coe  College,  located  here,  is  under  Presby¬ 
terian  auspices,  yet  it  is  patronized  by  all  de¬ 
nominations.  It  has  taken  a  very  high  stand 
for  Collegiate  education,  and  its  graduates  are 
well  grounded  in  all  departments  of  study. 
The  President,  Rev.  James  Marshall,  D.  D. ,  is 
giving  his  best  experience,  and  is  sustained  by 
an  able  Faculty,  and  by  trustees  chosen  from 
our  most  active  and  influential  business  men. 
How  well  the  College  is  appreciated  in  the 
city  of  its  habitation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
sixty-eight  of  its  students  are  from  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  alone.  It  has  all  the  departments  of  in¬ 
struction  that  would  be  found  in  a  well  equipped 
Eastern  College,  so  that  its  present  standing, 
as  well  as  its  future  prospects,  command  the 
respect  of  this  whole  community. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  has  just  been 
observed.  President  Marshall  gave  the  key  to 
the  service  in  a  few  words,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  army  of  Christian  students  and  College 
friends  then  on  their  knees  around  the  world 
pleading  for  the  young  men  in  our  institutions 
of  learning  ;  after  which  addresses  by  city  pas¬ 
tors  and  prayers  by  students  filled  the  hour. 
The  hallowed  influence  is  still  felt  in  our  Aca¬ 
demic  halls. 

One  gentle  yet  potent  social  power  we  miss 
this  year  from  our  College  life.  The  late  wife  of 
the  President,  Mrs.  Jeannie  McNair  Marshall, 
was  a  friend  whose  loss  is  felt  more  and  more. 
Her  home  was  a  centre  for  the  students,  invited 
in  groups  from  week  to  week  through  the  year, 
and  her  rare  combination  of  mind  and  heart. 


and  her  delicate  womanly  tact  and  penetra¬ 
tion,  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
all  who  knew  her.  The  College  suffered  when 
she  passed  away,  and  the  students  mourned. 
In  memory  of  her  the  Ladies’  Literary  Club 
of  the  city,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  have 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  their  room  a  large 
etching  of  the  great  painting  of  Jules  Breton, 
now  in  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris,  in  which 
peasants  of  Normandy  are  going  home  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  They  glean  as  they 
go,  while  the  day  wanes— a  picture  of  quiet 
peace  and  rest,  like  that  which  follows  the 
close  of  such  a  life.  Mrs.  Marshall  by  ber 
ability  and  beauty  of  character  always  carried 
something  to  the  society,  and  the  tribute  to 
her  memory  is  a  token  of  their  appreciation. 

Our  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  a 
very  active  one.  Meetings  all  through  the 
week  and  several  on  Sunday  make  it  a  force 
for  great  and  permanent  good. 

A  valuable  Chinese  contribution  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  fine  Library  building  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Iowa.  It  is  composed  of 
books  in  Chinese,  Chinese  costumes,  carvings, 
and  thousands  of  things  besides,  most  rare 
and  expensive.  The  collection  is  valued  at 
$100,000.  Dr.  Bailey,  who  was  long  in  China, 
and  knows  it  by  heart,  has  just  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  course  before  the  students  of 
the  College,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
held  his  audience  by  instruction,  mimicry, 
and  eloquence. 

The  winter  has  been  mild,  but  now  that  the 
month  of  March  has  come,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  storms  like  those  that  prevail  on  the  New 
England  Coast.  Livingston. 

Ckoar  Rapids,  Iowa,  March,  1894. 

Institutions. 

The  Sixty-Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  Lafa¬ 
yette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  comprises  over 
a  hundred  pages  of  information  such  as  every 
young  man  who  thinks  of  going  to  college 
needs  to  have  as  to  various  courses  of  study, 
and  the  advantages  to  himself  of  each,  with 
the  studies  required  for  entrance  and  the  ex¬ 
penses.  Three  hundred  and  nine  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  six  different  departments, 
which  are  under  the  tuition  of  twenty-eight 

rofessors.  The  library  and  cabinets  have 

een  considerable  enriched  during  the  past 
year  by  gifts  from  many  donors.  Under  Dr. 
Warfield^s  presidency  the  institution  is  evi¬ 
dently  prospering. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  The  University, 
which  includes  Union  College,  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  Albany  Law  School,  Dudley 
Observatory  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
has  just  been  issued.  The  ninety-ninth  year 
of  the  college  opens  with  a  muster-roll  of  228 
students,  or,  with  the  allied  schools.  485  stu¬ 
dents,  a  considerable  gain  in  all  departments 
over  Iasi  year.  There  have  been  several 
changes  in  the  faulty,  the  most  notable  one 
of  course  the  resignation  of  President  Webster 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  office  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
V.  Raymond.  The  new  system  of  degrees, 
which  was  adopted  four  years  ago,  goes  into 
effect  with  the  present  graduating  class.  A 
special  course  in  sanitary  engineering  has  been 
established,  and  the  English  work  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  courses  extended  and  developed. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.^ Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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to  top  with  the  nuts,  the  separate  holes  being 
apparently  made  for  convenience  of  access  to 
the  columns  of  nuts  within.  The  intelligence 
which  not  only  constructs  a  special  store¬ 
house,  but  teaches  the  woodpecker  to  lay  by 
only  the  nuts,  which  will  keep,  and  not  the 
insects  that  would  decay,  is  perhaps  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  bird  reasoning  which  has  yet  been 
observed.  • 


‘•SAWIXAS.** 

Unfermented,  CONCENTRATED  and  Pure 


Is  more  Wbolesome,  SMisfyioe  sod  Refresblng  than  Wines  and  all  Conventional  Drinks.  Belns  the 
pure,  concentrated  Juice  of  the  Richest  and  Finest  CiUltornia  Orapes,  It  embodies  all  of  the  Best  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Ritc  Orapes,  without  stimulation,  danger  or  excitement.  The  beverage  form  of  grape  juice  is 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  nutrient  In  a  great  variety  of  sicknesses.  Its  fruit  acids,  its  blood  salts, 
and  Its  grape  sugar  make  It  a  valuable  medicine.  It  affords  a  nourishing  and  -,isu»sii.. 

easily  assimilated  food  for  dyspeptics,  and  is  prescribed  by  leading  physicians.  " 

In  daily  use  at  prominent  Saniiariumsand  Hospitals,  Two  varieties  of  our  con- 
centrated  juice  suitable  for  redilution  with  any  aerated,carbonate<l  or  pure  cold 
water,  t.  e.:  Bed,  Zlnfandel;  White.  Muscatel.  Sold  only  in  pint  bottles,  the  con- 
tenU  of  which  are  equal  to  ONE-HALF  GALLON  of  FRESH  ORAPE  JUICE. 

Price,  cents  per  bottle.  For  sale  by  leading  Druggists  and  Grocers  ML 

THE  CALIFORNIA  ORAPK  POOD  CO..  Circular  FREE.  ^ 

I4S  Broadway,  New  York.  Los  Catos,  California. 

NoauAlf  Babsocr.  Selling  Agent,  J.  S.  Twomblt,  Selling  Agent.  nuaciniLs. 

77  Warren  St.,  New  York,  in  Commercial  St.,  Boston.  « 


LIGHT  STABLES. 

The  importance  of  having  stables  ventilated 
in  accordance  with  correct  principles  of  hy¬ 
giene.  is  generally  admitted.  That  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  should  be  ample  is  frequently  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  but  that  the  light  should  also  be 
abundant,  is  not  so  commonly  recognized. 
Some  stables  are  at  mid-day  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
darkness — a  condition,  to  say  the  least,  any¬ 
thing  but  conducive  to  the  well  being  of  the 
horse.  No  animal  enjoys  the  light  of  day 
more  than  he.  In  his  wdld  state  he  frequents 
the  open  plain  or  mountain  side,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  day.  Wild  horses  are  never  found 
to  inhabit  gloomy  forests  or  dark  ravines.  The 
horse  is  a  child  of  light,  and  he  should  be 
treated  accordingly  in  domestication,  if  he  is 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  with 
his  eyesight  unimpaired.  The  frequent  trans¬ 
ition  from  a  dark  stable  into  full  glare  of  day 
cannot  fail  to  act  prejudicially  on  his  visual 
organs,  and  so  also  must  almost  permanent 
gloom  and  darkness.  If  we  studied  only  hie 
comfort,  we  w’ould  give  him  at  all  times  a 
stable  full  of  cheerful  light  as  well  as  refresh¬ 
ing  air. 


A  grlciiltiiral  Depa  rtmen  t. 


cattleo,  too,  oddly  enough,  is  without  horns, 
like  the  polled  Angus  cattle,  which  never  have 
any  home.  The  cattleo  show  the  heavy  shoul¬ 
ders  and  stout  neck  of  the  buffalo,  but  not  to 
the  degree,  by  any  means,  of  the  latter  ani¬ 
mals.  Altogether,  they  are  pretty  and  docile 
animals.  Hie  object  in  bringing  them  here 
was  to  exhibit  them  at  the  Pair,  and  then  to 
illustrate  what  could  be  done  in  propagating 
a  new  bovine  race,  which,  in  his  judgment, 
is  to  succeed  and  prove  much  more  valuable 
than  the  buffalo. 

He  rears  them  on  his  Dakota  farm  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cattle,  giving  them  only  the 
attention  which  his  domestic  cattle  receive. 
He  says  that  the  trouble  heretofore  in  all  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  has  been  in  not 
hitting  on  the  right  breed  of  domestic  cattle, 
as  well  as  the  failure  to  have  the  cattleo  born 
in  the  spring  with  the  grass. 


BUFFALO-ANGC8  “CATTLEO.” 

Persons  who  chance  to  have  a  good,  well- 
preserved  buffalo  robe  that  they  purchased 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  need  not  be  told  that 
it  is  marketable  at  a  good  advance  on  the 
purchase  price  to-day,  with  the  half  a  dozen 
years  thrown  in.  This  by  reason  of  the  in 
creasing  scarcity  of  buffalo,  owing  to  their 
continued  slaughter.  But  it  seems  that  we 
are  not,  after  all,  to  be  deprived  of  these 
necessary  adjuncts  to  comfortable  riding  in 
cold  weather— that  is,  if  the  experiments  of 
a  North  Dakota  man  continue  satisfactory,  and 
the  experimenter  will  have  a  mint  of  money 
within  easy  reach.  The  “San  Francisco 
Chronicle”  has  this  interesting  account  of  the 
experiment ; 

Amon^  the  late  arrivals  is  William  Weavey 
of  Durbin,  N.  D.,  who  is  engaged  in  raising 
“cattleo,”  or  half-breed  buffaloes  and  domes¬ 
tic  cattle.  The  word  “cattleo”  is  a  compound¬ 
ing  of  the  two  words,  cattle  and  buffalo.  Mr. 
Weavey  has  brought  three  of  his  half  bloods 
and  four  pure  buffaloes  along.  They  are  all 
very  handsome  animals,  of  different  ages,  and 
the  cattleo,  which  are  young,  are  of  a  rich 
seal-brown  color,  and  as  fat  as  moles.  I 

Mr.  Weavey,  who  is  a  pioneer  of  Dakota, 
was  for  some  years  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  wheat.  One  year  he  raised  as  much  as 
75,000  bushels,  but  later  he  retrenched.  Four 
years  ago  he  hit  on  the  novel  industry  of  rais¬ 
ing  cattleo,  and  now  he  sees  much  money  in  it. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  both  the  meat 
and  the  skins  are  vastly  more  valuable  than 
of  the  buffalo  or  cattle.  Mr.  Weavey  at  first 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  a  cross  that 
would  survive.  Many  men  had  tried  it,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  it  was  a  failure.  Mr. 
Weavey  brought  a  number  of  buffaloes  to  his 
farm  and  made  many  experiments. 

At  length  he  tried  a  cross  of  the  polled 
Angus  breed  of  cattle  with  the  buffalo,  and 
soon  began  to  get  results  that  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  At  first  the  young  cattleo  died, 
being  brought  forth  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  but  in  time  Mr.  Weavey  learned  that 
if  they  came  with  the  new  spring  grass  of  the 
prairies,  they  would  fiourish  like  the  grass. 
He  began  with  one  buffalo  and  a  polled  Angus 
cow,  and  now  has  as  pretty  a  little  herd  as  one 
could  wish  to  see. 

Besides,  he  has  sold  skiqp  and  meat  enough 
to  bring  him  a  handsome  revenue.  The  skins 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  full- blood 
buffalo,  the  fur  being  finer  and  longer,  and  of 
the  uniform  seal-brown  color.  They  are 
worth,  on  the  average,  from  $100  to  $150 
apiece,  but  one  skin  was  so  fine  that  he  got 
^250  for  it.  The  meat  is  at  least  50  per  cent, 
finer  than  buffalo,  too,  partaking  of  the  native 
wildness  of  that  animal  and  the  high  blood  of 
the  polled  Angus.  The  latter  breed  is  black, 
which  accouts  for  the  rich,  uniform  color  of 
the  cattleo. 

Out  of  both  the  skins  and  meat,  therefore, 
it  will  l>e  seen  that  if  they  thrive  with  any 
thing  like  the  certainty  of  domestic  cattle, 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  it.  But  another 
thing  has  been  discovered  which  was  unlooked 


Would  you  rather  buy  lamp- 
chimneys,  one  a  week  the 
year  round,  or  one  that  lasts 
till  some  accident  breaks  it? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,’* 
almost  never  break  from  heat 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  gel  it  ?  and  what  does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how  much.  It 
costs  more  than  commuii  glass  ;  and  may  be,  he 
thinks  tough  glass  isn't  good  for  his  business. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeih  Co, 


BUCKWHEAT  AN  A  FERTILIZER. 

I  don’t  think  that  there  are  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  that  are  as  strong  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertilization  as  the  Polygonian  fam 
ily.  Wherever  the  knot  weed  or  smart  weed 
grows,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  and  a  crop  of  black-heart,  as  one 
member  of  the  family  is  called,  plowed  under, 
will  insure  a  good  crop  of  corn.  It  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed  among  the  corn,  especially 
in  wet  weather;  so  exuberant  is  its  growth  at 
such  a  time,  it  would  take  a  crop  of  corn  in 
short  time  if  not  kept  down.  Buckwheat  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  family,  but  is  not  a  native 
here,  but  its  luxuriant  growth  adapts  it  well 
as  a  fertilizer  when  plowed  under  in  its  green 
state,  and  on  old,  impoverished  soil  there  is 
no  othej*  plant  that  will  so  soon  resuscitate  as 
a  good  aftermath  of  buckwheat  plowed  under. 
It  is  better  for  a  wheat  crop  than  clover,  as 
the  buckwheat  stems  are  hollow  and  more 
succulent,  and  sooner  decay  than  clover, 
whose  stems  are  woody  and  of  slow  decay. 
My  method  is,  plow  the  ground  intended  for 
wheat  in  the  winter,  so  it  will  not  interfere 
with  spring  work.  Then,  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  I  sow  my  buckwheat  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  I  let  it  grow  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  August,  when  I  chain  it 
under  and  roll  the  ground  thoroughly  and 
leave  it  so  until  I  want  to  drill  my  wheat. 
Then  I  pass  a  harrow  over  the  .ground  and 
drill.  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
sect  to  be  seen,  and  this  method  insures 
against  insect  depredations.  The  fiy  never 
injiires  wheat  sown  after  buckwheat. 

There  are  no  other  fertilizers  that  can  be 
applied  so  cheap  as  buckwheat.  The  seed  can 
usually  be  procured  at  50  cents  a  bushel, 
which  will  sow  an  acre,  and  the  fertilizing 
elements  will  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  area,  which  cannot  be  done  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  compost  or  poudrette. 
Farmers,  try  buckwheat  on  your  worn-out 
soil,  and  report  results. —  D.  Moffitt  in  Indiana 
Farmer. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c,  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co.,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


Magic  Touch' 


THE  CALIFORNIA  WOODPECKER. 

The  Spectator  telle  us  that  the  California 
woodpecker  is  an  insect  eater.  Yet,  in  view 
of  the  approach  of  winter  it  provides  itself 
with  acorns.  To  hold  each  acorn  it  hollows  a 
small  hole  in  a  tree,  into  which  the  acorn 
is  exactly  fitted,  and  is  ready  to  be  split  by 
the  strong  beak  of  the  qlimbing  woodpecker, 
though  too  tightly  held  to  be  stolen  either  by 
squirrels  or  other  birds.  A  relation  of  this 
woodpecker  inhabits  the  driest  parts  of  Mexico, 
where  during  the  drought  it  would  die  of 
starvation  unless  it  made  a  store.  To  prevent 
this,  it  selects  the  hollow  stem  of  a  species  of 
aloe,  the  bore  of  which  is  just  large  enough 
to  hold  a  nut.  The  woodpecker  drills  at  in¬ 
tervals,  in  the  stem,  and  fills  it  from  bottom 


ELECTRO 

SILICON 


for,  and  that  is  that  the  cattleo  are  much 
larger  than  the  buffalo. 

Two  of  Mr.  Weavey ’s  yearling  cattleo  now 
weigh  over  1,100  pounds  each.  One  of  the 


Trial  quantity  for  the  aking ;  box  poat- 
paid,  15  ctB.  in  gtampg.  Sold  everywhere. 


ELECTRO  5ILIC0.4  CO.. 
_ 7a  John  St.,  New  York. 


President  Lincoln 

used  to  say  that  you  could  fool  some  people  all  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time.  This  explains  why 
people  come  back  to  the  Gail  Borden  Elagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk. 


ISiire  relief  inqinwi 
FrlceSSctt  AuluMA. 
ir>y  mail.  Stowell  &  Co. 


KIDDER’S  PASnilES.! 


Beecham's  Pills  core  indigestion  and  constipation. 


'Iiarleitown.  Hate. 
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Driving  the  Brain 

at  the  expense 
of  the  Body, 

While  we  drive 
the  brain  we 
must  build  up 
the  body.  Ex- 
ercise,  pure  air 
— foods  that 

make  healthy  flesh — refreshings 
sleep — such  are  methods.  When 
loss  of  flesh,  strength  and  nerve 
become  apparent  your  physician 
will  doubtless  tell  you  that  the 
quickest  builder  of  all  three  is 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  not  only 
creates  flesh  of  and  in  itself,  but 
Stimulates  the  appetite  for  other 
foods. 

Prepared  bf  Soott  A  Bnwne.  N  V.  All  dmirarlata 


Don’t  Pay  Money  for  Water! 

A  Solid  Extract  of  Reef  io  more 
Eeonomtcoi  than  a  liquid,  because 
concentrated,  and  housekeepers 
will  find  it  much  cheaper  to 

BUY 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 

Extract  of  Beef, 

a  solid,  concentrated  extract,  free 
from  fat  and  ifelatine  or  any  foreign 
substance  and  dissolve  it  themselves. 

The  genuine  has  this  ^ 

signature  oc  the  jar, 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


A9  IHTICIOMTIHa  TOIia 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  UD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLUl  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


hTEPHEH  F.  WUnUM&MH 

-Miveitinis  md  Sole  hunts.  4*  PWLAOELPHIA'' 

LADIES  1 1  Why  Drink  Poor  TeasY 

when  yon  can  get  the  Boot  M 

gass?. 

Watchee,  docks,  Ruslo  Boxe^ 

nms  atroa  to  Clab  AroatSa 
Good  laeoBM  made  or  getiw 
<wders  for  our  oolobrated  goods, 
f ^  particulars  address 
na  OREST  AMIRlOSg  TIA  00, 
nmBdUYmv9i„V.Y. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

■I 

COMPAN 


P.O.  Boxm 


MISSES 


onSODaysTrlil 


m  O  ^00  asr  Easy,  dnrsbie  snd 

cheap.  A  radical 
cure  ebected.  Send  fur  sealed  oatalogne. 
Bggleetop  'Cmae  Co.  e»  Dearborn  8t.  Cblowa 


HOU8EHOL.D. 

CORNCAKE. — Mix  one  cup  of  meal  with  one 
cup  of  flour,  one-half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  | 
salt  spoonful  of  salt.  Beat  two  eggs  Tight  with¬ 
out  separating ;  add  to  them  one  cup  of  milk 
and  a  desert  spoonful  of  melted  butter.  Stir  1 
this  into  the  meal ;  beat  thoroughly  ;  add  two  ' 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder ;  turn  into  i 
greased  pans  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven- 

Thin  Corncake.— Mix  one  cup  of  yellow 
cornmeal  with  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of  granu-  , 
lated  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  one- half  tea-  | 
spoonful  of  salt.  Beat  one  egg  light  without  I 
separating ;  add  to  it  one  cup  of  milk  and  a  | 
teaspoonful  of  melted  butter.  Stir  this  grad 
ually  into  the  oatmeal.  Beat  well,  add  two 
teaspoon fuls  of  baking  powder;  turn  into 
greased  shallow  tins  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Orange  Pudding. — From  a  five  cent  baker’s 
loaf  of  stale  bread  cut  off  all  the  crust,  and  j 
grate  or  crumble  the  inside  as  fine  as  possible. 
Pour  over  it  one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  the  same  of 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  until  cold.  Then  add  the 
grated  rind  of  one  and  the  pulp  and  juice  of 
two  large  oranges  and  six  eggs  beaten  light. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  dish  and  bake  one  hour. 
Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Spring  Medicine.  —  This  is  the  time  for 
spring  medicine,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
than  green  foods.  Celery  salad,  celery  soup, 
celery  sandwiches  and  celery  and  salt  for 
nerves,  rheumatism  and  relish ;  lettuce,  chic- 
cory,  escarol,  oranges  and  grape  fruit  for  the 
blood ;  watercresses  for  the  voice,  breath  an’d 
lungs ;  radishes,  onions,  eschalot  and  chives ' 
for  the  stomach ;  and  butter,  smoked  meats, 
eggs,  fish  and  oysters  for  good  digestion. 
Pickles,  olives,  spices,  pastry  and  fresh  meats 
are  too  heavy,  when  a  change  of  diet  is  in 
order.  Green  soups  are  real  aperients  and 
young  beets,  spinach  and  stewed  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  are  remedial  for  a  long  list  of 
digestive  ailments. 

Women  Cause  Poverty. — In  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Riverside  Association,  President 
Harvey  E.  Fisk  said:  “The  trouble  with  the 
working  classes  to-day  is  not  lack  of  income, 
but  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  women 
to  make  proper  use  of  their  husbands’  earn¬ 
ings,  and  lack  of  ability  to  make  the  home 
attractive  and  to  keep  the  children  healthful. 
Cleanliness,  proper  clothing  and  wholesome 
cookery  would  rob  life  in  the  New  York  tene¬ 
ments  of  half  its  horrors.  Foreigners  seem  to 
leave  their  thrift  behind  them  when  they  come 
to  America.  Poverty  in  all  our  large  cities  is 
due  to  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  proper¬ 
ly  use  the  money  earned.  When  wages  are 
high  they  are  wasted.  Nothing  is  put  by  for 
a  rainy  day.”  When  Mr.  Fisk  made  these 
remarks  there  was  not  the  difficulty  of  obtain 
ing  employment  that  now  exists. 

Coffee. — Dear  Evangelist:  I  notice  a  recipe 
for  Bran  Coffee.  I  have  used  it  made  from 
that  recipe  for  years,  but  have  found  another 
much  better,  and  as  I  want  The  Evangelist 
to  have  the  best,  I  give  it  here  :  3  quarts  wheat 
bran ;  1  1-2  pints  Indian  meal,  and  one  pint 
good  molasses,  and  two  eggs.  Mix  all  thor 
oughly,  dry  in  moderately  hot  oven,  then 
brown  to  the  color  of  coffee.  Use  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  person.  A  little  stale  coffee  may 
suit  old  coffee  drinkers  when  boiling,  but  it  is 
good  without  it. — Mrs.  Isaac  Alder. 


Charlotte  F.  Bates  has  Whittier’s  written 
authority  for  saying  that  the  word  Muller 
(Maud  Muller)  should  rhyme  with  duller. 

Miss  Gertrude  Mitchell  of  Liverpool,  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  has  achieved  the  first  place 
in  all  England  and  Wales  in  the  examinations 
for  the  queen’s  scholarship.  Her  position  was 
gained  over  4,750  competitors. 

Mrs  Harriet  Hayden,  the  colored  woman 
who  has  bequeathed  a  small  sum  to  Harvard 
University,  was  the  widow  of  Lewis  Hayden, 
a  former  slave,  who  made  his  escape  from  his 
master  and  came  North,  where  he  oecame  the 
friend  of  Garrison,  Sumner,  Phillips,  and 
Henry  Wilson.  In  the  latter  part  of  nis  life 
he  held  an  official  position  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  House.  He  and  his  wife  and  child 
were  all  bom  in  slavery.  The  three  fled  from 
Kentucky  sixty  years  ago,  and  were  assisted 
by  Calvin  Fairbanks  to  get  to  Canada  in  safe. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

A  Brain  and  Nerve  Food, 

for  lecturers,  teachers,  students,  clergymen,  law¬ 
yers,  and  brain-workers  generally. 


Purify  Your  Blood 

The  blood  is  the  life,  and  pure  blood 
is  necessary  in  order  to  have  good  health 
Medical  science  has  demonstrated  that 
many  diseases,  like  scrofula,  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  catarrh  are  caused  by  an 
impure  or  an  impoverished  condition 
of  the  blood.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  great  success  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  curing  these  diseases,  i  t  acts  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  blood  and  thus  removes  the 
cause.  Scrofula,  salt  rheum,  boils,  pim¬ 
ples  are  danger  signals  put  out  as  a 
warning  that  the  blood  is  not  right,  and 
all  of  these  troubles  are  speedily  cured 
by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  “King  of 
Medicines.”  Be  sure  to  get  only  Hood's. 

Hood’s’^5s»Cures 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  all  liver  ills,  constipation,  bilious¬ 
ness,  sick  headache,  indigestion. 


ty.  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Mrs.  Hayden’s  bequest  repre¬ 
sents  all  of  her  estate  and  amounts  to  $4,000. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  to  establish  a  schol¬ 
arship  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  deserving 
colored^tudents,  medical  students  to  have  the 
preference.  If  no  colored  student  enters  Har¬ 
vard  during  the  year  after  the  testator’s  death, 
the  estate  is  to  go  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Col¬ 
ored  Women  in  Boston. 


Father  Hyacinthe  gave  a  series  of  Advent 
discourses  in  the  Chapelle  Taitbout,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  bf  the  Free  Church  of  France. 
A  Protestant  paper,  while  disclaiming  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  views,  says  that  he  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  of  upright  and  vigorous  soul,  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  for  his  divine  Master, 
and  desiring  only  the  salvation  of  souls  by  the 
blood  of  the  cross. 

Mahomet  could  not  bring  the  mountain  to 
him,  but  that  was  an  unscientific  age.  Paris 
is  going  to  bring  the  ocean  to  herself  by  a 
monstrous  ship  canal,  and  Brussells  has  a 
like  project  on  foot.  More  than  this,  France  is 
talking  about  making  a  “short  cut”  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  East  by  a  great  canal  from 
Bordeaux  on  the  Atlantic  coast  across  the 
narrow  neck  north  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Narbonne 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Doubtless  these 
great  projects  have  received  strong  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
ship  canal  last  New  Year’s  Day.  This  was  an 
event  of  capital  importance.  'This  canal  trans¬ 
formed  a  great  interior  city  into  a  seaport. 
Manchester  is  now  the  shipping  point  for  some 
eight  millions  of  people,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
scores  of  towns  cities  dotted  over  the  contig¬ 
uous  region.  The  canal  is  twice  as  wide  as 
the  Suez  canal,  and  deep  enough  for  all  ocean 
going  steamers  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  very  few  of  the  largest  transatlantic  liners. 
The  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  been  some 
$75,000,000.  The  canal  reaches  the  sea  through 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Mersey  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Liverpool. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

Uo  Alkalies 
other  Chemicals 

preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

I  ;>|lBreakfastGocoa 

Bn  '  i\  wAleA  i*  ab0oh€tetp 
nf  '  i  U'l  ;  y  pur*  and  aoluhle. 

Ill  I  I  PlY'  '  nit  haa  more  than  three  timaa 
m9  '  I  fit '  '  ^  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

IQ^^^U^^wlth  Starch,  Arrowroot  or 
Sugar,  and  la  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  eotting  leea  than  one  cent  a  ewp. 
It  la  deliciona,  nonriahing,  and  xasilt 

DlOEaXED.  _ 

Sold  hy  Drecen  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  9t  00.,  Dorchester,  Mmi, 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

53  FIFTH  AVSNVE. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  March  14th  in  Len¬ 
ox  Hall,  a  letter  wab  read  from  the  Rev. 
Edeon  A.  Low  of  Santiago,  Chili.  We  have 
the  privilege  of  copying  these  extracts, 
although  the  letter  was  written  to  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies : 

The  first  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  we  are  now  in  our  new  building.  On  the 
first  floor,  which  is  the  basement,  is  the 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  kindergarten.  On 
the  next  floor  are  recitation  rooms ;  on  the 
third  the  rooms  for  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  the  fourth  is  divided  into  fifty  tiny  looms, 
where  the  boys  are  made  very  comfortable.  I 
sleep  in  one  of  these  rooms,  with  a  window 
that  looks  toward  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
Andes. 

There  was  a  spiritual  silence  for  some  time 
early  in  the  year.  We  heard  of  your  constant 
prayers  for  us,  and  we,  too,  formed  a  daily 
prayer -meeting  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hambleton. 
Only  three  of  us  teachers,  with  Mr.  Hamble¬ 
ton,  attended.  We  were  all  quickened  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Olssen,  the  colporteur,  who 
IS  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
secration.  The  quickening  among  the  boys 
began  when  one  of  their  number  was  soundly 
converted.  His  name  is  Robert  Hartman. 
His  father  is  a  wealthy  German  miner,  and 
his  mother  a  Peruvian  Catholic.  This  boy 
Hartman  immediately  went  to  work  among 
the  boys.  His  best  assistant  was  one  Louis 
Berrios,  whose  poor  parents  live  in  one  room 
and  have  a  large  family  to  care  for.  Louis 
has  been  taken  in  our  school  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  some  friends  in  BIcComb,  and 
his  development  would  be  a  marvel  if  it  were 
not  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mother  who  early  gave  him  to  Christ. 

These  two  boys  formed  a  society.  They 
consulted  no  one.  They  invited  only  one 
other  boy  to  join.  Berrios  whispered  to  me 
one  day,  with  his  face  and  eyes  glowing  with 
hope  and  faith,  “We  are  going  to  reform  the 
school,  sir.  I  learned  later  of  their  society. 
They  spent  the  noon  hour  every  day  in  prayer 
to  God.  Doesn’t  that  just  of  itself  make  you 
Endeavorers  thankful?  To  me  it  seems  the 
most  touching  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
prayer.  The  young,  consecrated  hearts  here 
TOgin  to  answer  yours,  and  go  to  God  with 
the  same  petitions. 

When  it  became  known  that  these  boys  were 
holding  meetings  and  had  formed  a  Christian 
society,  several  boys  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
join.  Hartman  took  them  aside  and  gave 
them  a  long  talk,  telling  them  bis  experience, 
showing  them  the  need  of  prayer  and  work, 
and  finally  pointing  out  the  things  in  their 
habits  and  lives  which  seemed  to  him  incon¬ 
sistent  with  membership  in  this  society.  He 
gave  them  a  week  to  think  and  pray  and  steel 
themselves  for  heroism,  and  then  they  were 
admitted.  They  pledge  themselves  not  to 
swear,  smoke,  or  drink,  and  to  attend  their 
daily  meetings.  The  little  society  now  num¬ 
bers  eight.  They  meet  in  my  room,  but  I 
have  never  remained  to  a  meeting,  as  I  think 
it  better  to  leave  them  alone.  I  sometimes 
give  them  a  little  talk  before  they  open  the 
meeting.  They  have  a  leader  for  each  day : 
he  reads  a  verse  and  presents  a  subject  or  idea 
from  God’s  Word  and  heart.  One  by  one 
they  rise  and  say  what  they  are  thinking  on 
the  subject,  or  off,  and  then  all  kneel  and 
pray.  After  prayer  they  discuss  practical 
matters — What  is  going  on  in  the  school? 
What  needs  to  be  corrected?  How  can  we 
win  the  boys?  Each  boy  has  selected  a  friend 
unconverted,  with  whom  he  is  to  do  constant 
work.  Hartman’s  eyes  one  day  saw  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  something  good  beneatn  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  exterior  of  a  Imy  whom  we  all  thought  one 
of  the  worst  in  school.  He  invited  him  to  go 
to  a  Spanish  prayer- meeting  at  the  Spanish 
church.  Then  he  asked  of  Mr.  Hambleton 

Eermission  to  leave  early,  as  he  wished  to 
ave  a  long  talk  with  this  boy  to  prepare 
him  for  the  meeting.  This  boy  is  now  a 
member  of  the  society.  He  came  to  the 
school  intoxicated  last  Sabbath.  Some  friends 
had  made  him,  or  urged  him  to  drink.  For 
this  offence  boys  are  sometimes  expelled,  but 
we  made  an  exception  of  this  boy,  who  says 
be  will  not  spend  his  Sabbaths'  with  these 
friends,  but  will  stay  with  Hartman  all  day. 

You  must  remember  that  people  here  think 
wine  is  as  necessary  as  bread.  The  parents 
are  usually  displeased  if  a  child  refuses  to 
drink.  We  have  bad  a  half  dozen  boys  drunk 
in  the  classes  during  the  year,  so  that  we 


view  it  as  a  very  natural  sin  here,  while  in 
the  States  it  would  be  very  unnatural ;  and  I 
suppose  you  would  have  b^n  surprised  as  I, 
when  I  sent  a  little  boy  from  the  class-room 
(the  son  of  an  American,  and  none  of  the 
wealthiest),  and  the  little  legs  in  knee  pants 
staggered  until  he  fell. 

But  one  more  word  about  the  society !  They 
had  taken  the  name,  “The  Club  of  Young 
Christians.”  Mr.  Hambleton  and  I  were  one 
day  talking  of  this  name,  and  wishing  they 
would  become  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso 
ciation.  There  are  many  Spanish  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the  Argentine, 
though  there  are  none  in  Chili.  The  next  day 
Hartman  came  to  Mr.  Hambleton  and  said, 
“We  have  changed  our  name  from  the  Club  of 
Young  Christians  to  Sociedad  de  Jovenes  (So- 
see-a-dad  da  Hovansas  Cbreestee  abnos),  the 
exact  technical  name  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  Spanish.  The  boys 
had  never  heard  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  and  then  Mr.  Hambleton,  who  is 
an  old  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
worker,  explained  to  them  the  fellowship 
they  have.  Were  they  not  lead  by  the  Spirit? 

One  request :  Will  the  Presbyterian  Union 
consider  the  matter  of  appointing  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Literature  for  the  Institution  Inter¬ 
national.  We  have  a  reading  rooom  in  the 
new  building,  and  a  crying  need  of  literature, 
papers,  and  books.  The  boys  have  no  good 
reading.  Do  you  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
that — boys  growing  up  with  nothing  good  to 
read?  On  Sunday  they  stand  in  groups;  the 
older  ones  smoke,  the  younger  ones  throw 
stones  and  play  leap-frog.  I  feel  helpless  in 
opposing  these  things  until  I  have  something 
good  to  replace  them,  and  the  Faculty  simply 
winks  at  the  imperfect  way  of  spending  the 
Sabbath.  The  Literature  Committee  could 
collect  books  best  suited  to  young  men,  and 
especially  pictures  proper  for  little  boys.  We 
would  like  all  the  Spanish  religious  books 
you  could  get.  But  that  means  money,  as 
you.  of  course,  have  no  second-hand  Spanish 
books  or  papers.  If  you  wish  to  buy  these, 
you  could  correspond  with  the  American  Tract 
Society.  The  Scientific  American  has  a  Span¬ 
ish  edition.  What  you  do  in  this  line  would 
not  diminish  your  other  contributions.  The 
Board  in  New  York  wants  the  regular  contri¬ 
bution  to  have  the  first  and  most  enthusiastic 
attention,  and  we  all  know  this  is  right. 
Now,  goodbye  I  Oh,  how  I  thank  God  for  you 
all  1  Your  loving  faces  come  trooping  before 
me.  Bfay  you  all  live  in  the  warm  light  of 
Jesus’  presence,  and  grow  more  and  more  into 
His  likeness !  Let  us  pray  constantly  for  one 
another,  and  give  the  year  lb94  to  our  Master 
for  new  conquests  over  self  and  sin  I 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Reutlinger  of  Benito, 
Africa,  told  of  uninterrupted  work  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  the  consequent  need  of  a 
little  rest.  She  says : 

It  would  surely  be  one  of  the  best  things  for 
our  mission  if  we  could  have  somewhere  a 
sanitorium,  to  which  we  could  resort  when 
need  came.  It  is  true  we  have  our  school 
vacation,  but  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  poor, 
and  the  tempted  we  cannot  get  rid  of  unless 
we  leave  the  place.  If  we  go  within  the 
bounds  of  our  own  mission,  we  of  course  bring 
extra  care  on  mission  friends,  who  may  them¬ 
selves  be  weary,  and  are  still  within  our  own 
bounds,  with  sympathies  taxed  and  hearts 
enlisted  so  that  we  cannot  shake  off  care.  I 
have  thought  if  our  mission  could  boast  of  an 
extra  family,  not  overburdened  with  work  and 
provided  with  a  roomy  house,  that  might  help 
to  solve  the  problem  for  the  present. 

God  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  in  giving 
us  plenty  of  work,  strength  sufficient  from  day 
to  day,  and  a  pleasant  home  in  a  land  where 
the  word  “home”  conveys  so  little  of  blessed 
meaning,  so  little  of  that  which  we  enjoy. 

We  have  now  been  waiting  long  for  our  mail. 
There  is  not  yet  any  regularity  in  the  postal 
system.  Sometimes  we  have  mail  four  times 
a  month,  and  again,  a  whole  month  may  pass 
without  dear  home  letters ;  that  means  a  very 
long  month. 

Africa  being  the  subject  for  June,  when 
many  of  our  workers  are  scattered,  we  espe¬ 
cially  welcome  letters  from  there  at  other 
times,  that  the  work  may  be  kept  before  our 
minds  and  in  our  prayers.  A  discussion  as  to 
changing  the  subjects  during  the  summer 
months,  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  no 
change  for  the  whole  work  is  wise,  each 
society  should  plan  to  so  arrange  its  subjects 
for  the  year  that  no  field  shall  be  neglected. 


From  Ratnagiri,  India,  comes  a  pleasant  ac¬ 
count  of  Christmas  festivities  from  Miss  Miner. 
Mrs.  Kimball,  one  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries, 
read  the  letter.  The  receipt  of  the  box  of 
dolls,  scrap  books,  and  sewing  bags,  carefully 
prepared  by  some  of  the  home  societies,  had 
brought  great  joy,  and  Miss  Bfiner  said : 
“Please  thank  those  thoughtful  people."  The 
native  dolls  being  a  bit  of  wood  somewhat 
carved  and  painted,  these  beautiful  dolls, 
with  real  hair,  seemed  most  wonderful  to  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  little  girls.  The  hour 
was  closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

The  leading  article  in  Frank  Indie’s  Popular 
Monthly  for  March  is  a  picturesque  account  of 
the  four  leading  European  Parliaments — those 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy— 
by  Frederick  S.  Daniel.  The  illustrations  ac¬ 
companying  this  paper  include  views  of  Glad¬ 
stone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  scene  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  explosion  of  Vaillant’s  bomb,  the 
stormy  session  at  Monte  Citorio  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  Italian  Cabinet  crisis,  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  new  palace  of  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin. 

Dr.  Mara  L.  Pratt,  Medical  Director  of  the 
Durant  Gymnasium,  Boston,  writing  in  Edu¬ 
cation  on  Children’s  Postures,  shows  how  easy 
— in  fact,  under  our  present  system  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  children,  how  nearly  inevitable  it  is  for 
a  child  to  grow  up  more  or  less  one-sided. 
Especially  is  the  heavy  strap  of  books  wiith 
which  all  school  children  of  the  present  day 
are  loaded  down,  to  blame  for  want  of  erect¬ 
ness  in  children.  Dr.  Pratt  asks  for  double 
sets  of  school  books,  one  for  school,  and  one 
for  home. 

The  article  on  The  Hayes-Tilden  Electoral 
Commission  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Month¬ 
ly  by  Professor  James  Munroe  of  Oberlin,  has 
been  reprinted  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 


Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine  for  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1694,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  out- 
of  -  town  shoppers.  Ic  contains  120  pages 
crowded  with  illustrations  of  articles  of  utility 
and  taste  in  every  department  of  trade.  The 
magazine  is  sent  free  on  application,  to  all 
points  outside  of  New  York  City. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  secured  a  site  for 
new  headquarters  in  New  York,  for  $200,000. 
A  four-story,  fire-proof  iron  building  will  be 
erected.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  an 
auditorium  which  will  seat  3,000  people,  and 
the  other  floors  will  be  used  for  offices  for 
the  army.  A  large  farm  has  been  offered  Mr. 
Ballington  Booth,  on  Staten  Island,  upon 
whicn  to  establish  a  colony  for  those  rescued 
from  the  slums  who  are  willing  to  do  farm 
work. 


is  made  of  pure  ingredients, 
that  is  why  it  is  wholesome. 
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is  scientifically  compounded, 
that  is  why  it  is  stror\g. 
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does  more  work  and  does 
it  better  than  any  other. 
Reasons  enough  why  you 
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THE  BRIHHS  CASE  IS  RE8-ADJCDICATA. 

IS  THERE  A  CHANCE  VIA  THE  CNITBD  STATES 
SUPREME  COURT? 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

When  I  received  the  printed  circular  asking 
me  to  subscribe  to  the  Cleveland  Statement, 
and  to  express  my  opinion  concerning  it,  I 
sent  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Service,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  a  short  letter,  declining  to  sign 
the  Statement,  and  very  briefly  giving  my 
reasons  therefor. 

One  paragraph  of  that  letter  has  found  its 
way  into  several  religious  newspapers,  and 
has  called  forth  a  lengthy  editorial  in  The 
Evangelist  of  March  1st,  concerning  which  I 
beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks: 

The  paragraph  announced  the  general  prin  • 
ciple  of  yielding  obedience  to  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  whether  in  the  home,  the  State,  or 
the  Church,  was  fundamental,  and  the  duty 
of  every  minister,  elder,  and  layman.  In  its 
application,  I  said,  as  a  lawyer,  I  had  learned 
to  yield  obedience  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  respect 
them,  whether  I  liked  the  same  or  not ;  and 
that  as  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 

I  thought  I  was  equally  bound  to  obey  and 
respect  the  decisions  of  our  General  Assembly. 

The  Editor  says:  “This  is  good  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  Submission  and  obedience  are 
excellent  virtues.  But  submisson  to  whom 
or  to  what?  Or  how  far?”  And  then  he  seeks 
to  And  the  point  in  ecclesiastical  law  up  to 
which  this  fundamental  principle  should  not 
bind  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  would 
seemingly  leave  every  minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  And  out,  or  to  determine  that  point  for 
himself.  If  this  is  his  position,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  illogical.  To  admit  a  law,  and  admit  a 
flnal  and  supreme  interpreter  of  the  meaning 
and  constitutionality  of  such  law,  must  carry 
with  it  the  idea  and  fact  of  a  flnality.  So 
that  when,  for  instance,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  decided  that  a 
certain  transaction,  performed  under  a  certain 
law,  by  an  individual  or  a  corporation,  was, 
or  was  not,  a  proper  and  legal  act ;  and  that 
said  statute  was,  or  was  not,  a  valid  law  ;  that 
such  a  decison  makes  that  transaction  a  mat¬ 
ter  stare  decisis.  I  have  so  found  the  law  in 
our  profession.  As  far  as  matters  of  legal 
right  or  proper  discipline  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  same  rule  should  obtain  in  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence,  and  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  it  should  not. 

What  our  General  Assembly,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  Presbyterian  Church,  has  said  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Briggs  and  the  Union  Seminary, 
I  think  is  res  adjudicata,  and  ought  to  be  so 
considered  by  all  loyal  Presbyterians. 

The  “point”  referred  to  by  the  Editor,  seems 
to  me,  should  be  a  flxed  point,  one  fixed  by 
our  General  Assembly,  for  at  least  all  of  its 
office  bearers,  who  have  taken  solemn  vows  of 
^loyalty  to  our  Church,  and  who  still  propose 
to  remain  in  and  preach,  teach,  or  rule  in  her 
communion.  The  point  has  got  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  and  tbe  only  way  to  authoritatively 
determine  it,  is  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  last  resort,  having  the  lawfully  constituted 
power  to  pass  upon  it. 

Our  General  Assembly,  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  the  right  to 
determine  the  question  of  its  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  That  done,  when  it  decides  a  question 
or  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  such  matter 
must  be  considered  as  settled.  This  was  done 
by  the  Washington  General  Assembly.  That 
Assembly  held  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  it 
passed  a  flnal  decision  on  Dr.  Briggs’s  case. 
There  was  no  property  question  involved  in 
the  issue,  as  therein  made ;  and  there  is  now 
no  way  by  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken  from 
that  decision  to  any  other  court,  either  civil 


or  ecclesiastical,  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth. 
And  yet  a  query  is  interposed  as  to  bow  far 
that  decision  should  control  the  parties  to  it, 
and  how  far  loyal  Presbyterians  should  respect 
itl 

Whatever  might  be  done  in  another  and 
different  case,  started  in  one  of  the  civil 
courts,  with  suitable  allegations,  as  to  tbe 
pecuniary  or  property  rights  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  and  with  different  issues,  certain  it 
is  that  Dr.  Briggs  cannot  force  in  our  General 
Assembly  a  rehearing,  and  he  cannot  take  an 
appeal  therefrom  to  any  other  court  whatever. 
Now  should  not  be  and  bis  friends  take  a 
rest  on  this  matter,  or  adopt  a  new  line  of 
legal  procedure? 

It  would  not  be  expected  that  a  lawyer  who 
has  tbe  misfortune  to  live  “on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,”  should  devise  the  way  in 
which  a  case  could,  be  started  which  might 
ultimately  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  one  or  two  things  in  connection  with 
said  matter : 

1st.  I  do  not  believe  a  well-posted  lawyer 
can  be  found  in  the  East  or  West  who  would 
advise  such  an  action  to  be  brought  by  or  in 
tbe  name  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

2nd.  Such  action  would  most  naturally  be 
brought  by  some  dissatisfied  Presbyterian 
donor,  whose  liberal  gifts  bad  gone  to  swell 
the  endowment  of  Union  Seminary  since  tbe 
compact  of  1870,  if  living,  or,  perhaps,  by 
some  of  his  mercenary  heirs,  if  he  has  since 
died. 

3rd.  It  would  necessarily  have  to  originate 
in  one  of  the  civil  courts  of  this  country,  and 
would  have  to  involve  some  pecuniary  or 
property  rights  in  connection  with  alleged 
complaints  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Tbe 
former  would  insure  the  jurisdictional  status 
in  the  civil  courts,  while  the  latter  alone 
would  not.  We  have  in  this  country  no  “es¬ 
tablished”  religion,  no  “State  Church,”  and 
no  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  our  nisi-prius 
courts  do  not  take  cognizance  of  purely  eccle¬ 
siastical  questions  unconnected  with  some 
property  right  or  claim. 

4th.  In  such  an  action,  the  court  in  which 
it  was  commenced,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  it  might  be  ap¬ 
pealed,  would,  no  doubt,  duly  consider  all 
the  evidence  submitted  touching  the  property 
rights  involved,  and  would  render  a  decision 
on  that ;  but  when  it  came  to  pass  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  case,  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly 
decline  to  consider  at  all  the  evidence  thereon, 
and  would  adopt  as  conclusive  the  final  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  that  matter. 

Such  I  understand  to  be  the  rule  established 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Watson  vs.  Jones, 
better  known  as  the  action  of  Walnut-street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Louisville,  Ky. ,  re¬ 
ported  in  13  Wallace  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Re¬ 
ports,  page  679.  It  was  a  case  involving 
church  property  and  ecclesiastical  rights  of 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  opinion  was  prepared  by  Justice 
Miller,  a  Kentuckian,  and  a  Unitarian.  In 
speaking  of  the  last  of  three  named  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  classed,  the  Justice,  on  page  727,  says : 

“  In  this  class  of  cases  we  think  tbe  rule  of  action 
which  should  govern  the  Civil  Courts,  founded  in  a 
broad  and  sound  view  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  under  our  system  of  laws,  and  supported 
by  a  preponderating  weight  of  judicial  authority, 
is,  that  whenever  the  questions  of  discipline,  or  of 
faith,  or  ecclesiastical  rule,  custom,  or  law,  have 
been  decided  by  the  highest  of  these  Church  judi¬ 
catories,  to  which  the  matter  has  been  carried, 
the  legal  tribunals  must  accept  such  decisions  as 


final,  and  as  binding  on  them,  in  their  applicatien 
to  the  case  before  them.” 

On  page  729  this  eminent  jurist,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  neighbor  “on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,”  and  personal  friend  of  your 
correspondent,  says  further : 

“It  would  lead  to  a  total  subversion  of  such  re¬ 
ligious  bodies,  if  any  one  aggrieved  by  one  of  their 
decisions,  could  appeal  to  the  secular  Courts  and 
have  them  reversed.” 

And  on  tbe  same  page  he  gives  the  reason 
therefor,  which,  coming  from  such  a  high 
source,  should  be  considered  satisfactory  even 
to  Union  Seminary  men.  He  says : 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Judges  of  the 
Civil  Courts  can  be  as  competent  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  religious  faith  of  all  these  bodies,  as  the 
ablest  men  in  each  are,  in  reference  to  their  own. 
It  would  therefore  be  an  appeal  from  the  more 
learned  tribunal  in  the  law,  which  should  decide 
the  case,  to  one  which  is  less  so.” 

5th.  And  finally,  as  you  have  said  of  me 
in  your  closing  words,  that  “If  these  ques¬ 
tions  could  ever  be  brought  before  that 
august  tribunal,  it  is  just  possible  that  even  a 
veteran,  who  has  practiced  in  the  courts  at 
law  for  forty  years,  might  learn  something  to 
his  advantage,  and  return  to  the  banks  of  tbe 
Mississippi  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man will 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  kindly  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think,  if  these  questions  are  ever  prop¬ 
erly  brought  before  that  “august  tribunal,” 
it  is  just  possible  that  even  Union  Seminary 
(on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson),  which 
seems  to  be  breaking  faith  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  the  compact  of  1870,  would 
learn  something  to  its  disadvantage,  and  be¬ 
come,  not  only  “a  sadder  and  a  wiser,”  but 
financially,  a  poorer  theological  institution. 

H.  Scott  Howell. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  Mareb  10, 1801. 

AN  INDIAN  OUTRAGE. 

By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

When  white  men  kill  colored  men,  it  is  a 
victory:  when  colored  men  kill  white  men,  it 
is  a  massacre.  Tbe  Indian  outrages  are  usual¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  done  with  the  scalping  knife 
and  tomahawk ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  severe  and  wicked  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated  by  lawless  legislation  and  iniqui¬ 
tous  invasion  of  Indian  rights.  A  project  to 
remove  tbe  Southern  Utes  from  a  fertile  res¬ 
ervation  in  Colorado,  where  in  due  time  the 
Indians  ought  to  settle  upon  the  lands  in  sev¬ 
eralty  and  assume  independence  and  self  sup¬ 
port,  to  a  sterile  tract  of  land  in  Utah,  is  the 
latest  contemplated  Indian  outrage.  A  selfish, 
venal  lobby,  bought  by  greedy  land  speculators, 
and  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  evil,  are  doing  now  what  is  possible  to 
be  done  to  influence  the  Government  to  take 
steps  in  the  direction  of  a  great  land  grab 
from  the  well  nigh  helpless  Utes. 

Every  such  removal  means  just  so  much  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  in  the  civilization  of  a  really 
fine  people.  The  Christian  public  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  constant  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  broad-minded,  consistent  In¬ 
dian  policy  advocated  by  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  by  selfish,  unthinking,  and  greedy 
desirers  of  other  men’s  goods.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  every  reader  of  The  New  York 
Evangelist  were  to  promptly  protest  against 
this  proposed  Indian  outrage  by  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  to  some  such  member  of  Congress  as  the 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Hunter,  or  Thomas  Lynch,  or 
Wm.  S.  Holman,  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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PHIL.4DELPH1A  LETTER. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  week 
in  church  circles  was  the  meeting  in  this  city 
of  the  International  Lesson  Committee.  Most 
of  the  members  were  present.  Two  great  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  were  held  in  the  Temple  Baptist 
Church,  at  both  of  which  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker  presided.  The  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  was  for  the  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  County  Sabbath-School  Association. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Blackall  was  chosen  President ;  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Shannon,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Wallace,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Redding,  Treasurer.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henry, 
D.D.,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs  of  the  International 
Lesson  Committee,  and  others.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  workers  of  the  city  to  greet  the 
Lesson  Committee.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New 
York  made  an  eloquent  address  on  the  Bible, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  siK>ke  in  bis  delightful  way  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  work.  Dr.  John  Potts  of  Toronto. 
Canada,  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Lesson  System  and  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  thus  far.  The  Lesson  Committee  lis¬ 
tened  on  Wednesday  to  suggestions  from  vari¬ 
ous  parties  concerning  their  work  in  framing 
lessons  in  the  future,  and  then  remained  in 
session  mapping  outlines  of  work  for  future 
years. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  North  Broad- 
street  Church  is  encouraging.  The  year  has 
been  prosperous  in  every  way.  Extensive  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  made  in  the  building,  includ¬ 
ing  twenty-four  beautiful  new  windows  and 
other  improvements,  which  have  already  been 
described  in  this  correspondence,  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  which  have  been  met  without  in 
curring  debt.  In  its  spiritual  work  the  church 
has  also  been  greatly  prospered.  Many  per¬ 
sons  have  united  on  profession  during  the 
year,  and  by  letter.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  has  been  a  most  dili 
gent  worker,  untiring  in  all  lines  of  pastoral 
service.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  a  man  who  devotes 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  his 
own  parish,  declining  nearly  all  invitations  to 
take  up  work  outside.  The  contributions  to 
the  church  to  various  causes  have  been  unu¬ 
sually  large.  Altogether,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  the  best  years  this  church  has 
known. 

It  is  impossible  to  note  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence  all  the  accessions  to  the  different  church¬ 
es  from  time  to  time,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  j 
do  so.  However,  there  have  been  several 
large  accessions  in  recent  weeks.  The  West 
Hope  Church  received  141  persons,  79  upon 
profession,  and  the  rest  by  letter.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  W.  H.  McCaugbey,  writes  that  these 
141  came  from  94  different  families,  58  of 
which  had  heretofore  no  representative  on  the 
roll  of  the  church.  This  shows  the  growth 
from  genuine  missionary  work.  During  the 
year  since  this  congregation  entered  its  new 
church  building,  230  have  been  added  to  the 
membership,  and  during  the  eight  years  of 
Dr.  McCaughey’s  pastorate  more  than  900 
persons  have  been  received.  A  very  large  ac¬ 
cession  was  made  to  the  Bethany  Church  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  church,  which  is 
now  without  a  pastor,  in  special  services,  and 
since  that  time  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey, 
D.  D. ,  has  been  laboring  in  the  field.  The 
Walnut-street  Church  received  sixty  five  new 
members  last  Sunday,  forty-three  upon  con¬ 
fession.  The  good  old  First  Church  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty- five,  most  of  them  on  con¬ 
fession.  So  the  work  goes  on. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Beggs,  D.  D.,  who  has  been 


pastor  of  the  church  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill 
for  thirty  eight  years,  gave  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  Dr.  Beggs 
has  been  a  most  faithful  and  laborious  pastor, 
and  his  work  has  been  greatly  blessed  among 
bis  people.  Dr.  Beggs  has  also  been  active  in 
other  lines  outside  of  bis  own  immediate  pas¬ 
toral  work. 

The  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. ,  has  been 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  West  Green- 
street  Church  since  he  came  here  last  sum¬ 
mer.  His  sermons  are  characterized  by  his 
people  as  deeply  spiritual,  and  the  church  has 
felt  the  impress  of  them  in  a  way  that  prom¬ 
ises  great  blessing  for  the  future.  The  con¬ 
gregation  is  showing  an  earnest  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration.  The  members  are  giving  more  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  cause  of  Christ  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  give,  and  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  an  unusual  way  the  claims  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  upon  them  for  work  and  service.  At  the 
communion  held  a  week  ago,  eighteen  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  the  church,  nearly  all  of 
them  on  the  profession  of  their  faith.  The 
attendance  at  this  communion  service  was  the 
largest  that  has  been  seen  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  audiences  at  all  the  church  services 
have  largely  increased.  Dr.  Adams  is  well 
known  in  New  England,  as  be  served  the 
Columbus  -  avenue  Church  in  Boston  for  a 
number  of  years  with  great  acceptance.  He 
is  also  well  known  in  the  South,  where  for 
many  years  be  was  an  honored  and  successful 
pastor. 

In  a  former  letter  it  was  stated  that  the 
Rev.  Perry  S.  Allen  had  become  President  of 
the  Ministers’  Fund.  This  is  an  error  into 
which  I  was  led  by  quoting  too  confidingly 
from  a  statement  in  another  paper.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hughes  O.  Gibbons  continues  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  an  office  which  he  has  held  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Mr.  Allen’s  position  is  that  of 
Secretary  and  Actuary.  The  Rev.  James  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  is  Treasurer.  The 
office  of  the  Fund  has  been  moved  to  925 
Walnut  Street. 

DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  H.  FERRI8. 

The  cable  brings  the  news  of  the  recent 
death,  at  Kolapoor,  India,  of  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Ferris,  for  sixteen  years  a  missionary  of 
our  Board.  Mr.  Ferris  was  born  in  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  December  26,  1853.  He  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Princeton  College  in  1874,  and  from  Au. 
burn  Theological  Seminary  in  1878.  He  was 
ordained  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva,  April  17,  1878,  and  has  since  been 
at  work  in  India.  He  married  Miss  Lucy  Hall 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  survives  him,  with 
three  sons,  now  in  school  at  Chicago.  His 
mother  and  other  relatives  live  in  Hillsdale. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Ferris  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
mission.  He  was  highly  esteemed. 

DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  AEAN80N  T.  WOOD. 

The  Rev.  Alanson  T.  Wood,  en  honorably 
retired  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska 
City,  and  a  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Nebraska,  died  suddenly  at  Omaha  on  Sun¬ 
day,  March  11th,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
He  was  stricken  w'ith  heart  disease  while  at¬ 
tending  service  at  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  W’ood  was  born  in  Junius,  N.  Y. ,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1816,  and  was  graduated  from  Mission 
Institute,  Quincy,  Ill.,  in  1844,  and  from  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary  in  1848.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  at  West  Unity,  Ohio, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Maumee,  in  1850.  After 
several  pastorates  in  Ohio  and  New  York, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  he  went  to  Nebraska,  where 
for  years  he  did  the  work  of  a  missionary  and 
pastor. 


DEDICATION  OF  A  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  inst. ,  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Long  Branch  took  possession 
of  its  new  building,  and  services  of  dedica¬ 
tion  were  held.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Mait¬ 
land  Alexander,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
M.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  a 
grandson  of  Archibald  Alexander,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

For  some  years  the  congregation  has  been 
meeting  in  a  small  chapel,  but  under  the 
present  pastor  the  attendance  had  become  so 
large  that  many  were  unable  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  regular  services.  The  sum  neces¬ 
sary  for  building  a  larger  place  of  worship 
was  raised  by  the  members  of  the  church. 
On  Friday  it  was  declared  to  be  entirely  free 
from  debt.  At  the  dedication  a  brief  history 
of  the  church  was  read  by  the  Synodical 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  Brown,  who 
has  always  taken  much  interest  in  the  work  at 
Long  Branch.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York.  The 
new  church  was  crowded,  and  a  number  of 
visitors  from  New  York  were  present. 

Formerly  there  was  a  building  known  as  the 
Seaside  Chapel,  kept  open  during  the  summer 
for  the  benefit  of  those  staying  at  the  hotels. 
But  the  church  itself  now  provides  for  many 
of  these,  and  in  addition  to  this,  has  become 
self-supporting.  The  shifting  population  of 
the  summer  has  of  late  years  been  largely 
made  up  of  those  who  had  more  interest  in 
Monmouth  Park  and  the  races  than  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.  But  even  in  its  new  situa¬ 
tion.  remote  from  the  hotels  and  gambling 
houses  which  are  in  the  streets  nearer  to  the 
sea,  the  church  has  been  doing  a  great  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  During  the  past  winter  weekly 
services  have  been  held,  and  with  very  gratify 
ing  results.  On  the  Sunday  following  the 
dedication  about  fifty  were  received  on  pro 
fession  of  their  faith.  Many  of  these  were 
young  men,  and  about  half  were  baptized  at 
the  morning  service. 

For  a  long  time  Christianity  was  represented 
at  Long  Branch  chiefly  by  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by  an  Episcopal  congre¬ 
gation.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the 
Presbyterians,  with  small  beginnings,  should 
now  have  a  most  active,  self-denying,  and 
harmonious  congregation. 

The  new  church  is  a  handsome  wooden 
building,  arranged  and  furnished  with  great 
taste,  and  with  seats  for  between  four  and 
five  hundred  people.  Last  Sunday  it  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  at  both  services.  The 
pastor,  who  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  is 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  is  alto¬ 
gether  without  sensationalism  in  his  dis¬ 
courses  or  methods,  and  he  preaches  the  same 
Gospel  which  was  believed  and  taught  by  his 
maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Matthew  Brown  of  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  our  churches 
and  halls  in  unusual  number,  both  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  since  the  Week  of  Prayer.  There  has 
been  a  widely  diffused  religious  interest,  in 
some  places  carried  on  to  large  dimensions  by 
the  aid  of  the  devoted  evangelist,  and  again, 
entirely  by  the  pastor,  with  occasional  help 
from  a  neighboring  minister.  Some  of  our 
country  churches  have  received  large  blessings. 
An  Ohio  church,  as  noted  this  week,  has  more 
than  doubled  its  roll  of  members.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  total  added  by  examination  the 
present  year  will  not  fall  much,  if  any,  short 
of  those  added  last  year,  viz:  59,660. 
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THE  BET.  E.  B.  HeCIILVABI. 

The  Acceptance  of  his  Resignation  withdrawn 
by  our  Foreign  Board. 

The  following  action  of  the  Foreign  Board 
^ill  be  received  by  the  Church  with  an  uni 
versal  feeling  of  relief  and  gratidcation ; 

The  Committee  to  which  were  referred  the  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  McGilvary,  would  report  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  letter  was  received  September  29,  1893,  from 
the  Rev.  Evander  B.  McGilvary,  presenting  his  de- 
msive  resignation  in  view  of  certain  deliverances  of 
the  General  Assembly.  “The  action  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  in  ‘reaffirming  the  deliverance 
-of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  General  Assembly,’ 
and  in  declaring  that  it  thereby  only  ‘  interprets 
and  gives  expression  to  ...  a  fundamental  truth,’ 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  hand  in  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  a  missionary  under  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U nited  States  of  America.” 

(2)  The  Council  and  Executive  Officers,  together 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Laos  Mission  and  the 
President  of  the  Board,  met  on  October  10  and  took 
the  following  action  :  “Voted  to  request  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gilvary  to  consent  to  the  delaying  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  letter  to  the  Board  until  he  has  had  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  careful  reconsideration  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  action.”  The  following  cable  message  was 
sent:  *•  Resignation  delayed.  Await  letters.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  action  two  officers  of  the  Board 
wrote  as  individuals,  urging  Mr.  McGilvary  to 
withhold  his  resignation  at  lea.st  until  the  Presby¬ 
tery  should  have  considered  his  case. 

(3)  While  the  Committee  and  Council  were  delay¬ 
ing  their  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  Board 
for  action.  Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  brother-  in-law  of  Mr. 
McGilvary,  acting  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Mc- 
■Gilvary,  and  who,  Mr.  McGilvary  said  in  his  letter, 
would  make  arrangements  for  his  plans  in  the 
United  States,  wrote  to  the  officers  of  the  Board 
disapproving  of  their  delay  and  insisting  that  im¬ 
mediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Board. 

At  the  same  time  letters  were  received  from  two 
members  of  the  Laos  Mission,  expressing  doubt 
whether  Mr.  McGilviry  would  remain  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  one  of  which  quoted  Mr.  McGilvary  as 
saying  that  he  intended  to  come  home  whether  his 
resignation  should  be  accepted  or  not. 

(4)  In  view  of  all  the  circumstanoes  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Council  presented  the  matter  to  the  Board 
on  November  20,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  a 
committee  ;  and  on  December  4th,  on  report  of  this 
committee,  the  Board  took  the  following  action,  as 
recommended  :  *'  The  Committee  on  the  Laos  Mis¬ 
sion,  to  which,  with  the  President,  Dr.  Wells,  and 
the  Council,  had  been  referred  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGilvary  (without  date,  but  re¬ 
ceived  Septem>)er  29  1893)  and  the  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  would  report  recommending  the 
following  action  :  That  while  the  Board  would 
have  preferred  to  hear  from  the  North  Laos  Pres¬ 
bytery.  of  which  Mr.  McGilvary  is  a  member,  be¬ 
fore  taking  final  action,  yet  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  McGilvary  and  his 
•own  decided  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  of  his 
withdrawal  from  the  work,  and  also  the  insistence 
of  his  brother  in-law.  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton,  acting 
with  authority  as  his  representative,  that  the  res¬ 
ignation  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  because  of  added  light  from  the  field,  the 
Board  accepts  his  resignation.” 

This  action  was  at  once  cabled  to  Mr.  McGilvary. 

(5)  On  February  9th  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Rev.  Daniel  McGih’ary,  D.D.,  father  of  Mr.  E. 
B.  McGilvary,  corroborating  previous  statements 
from  the  mission  field,  that  Mr.  McGilvary  intend¬ 
ed,  whether  the  Board  should  accept  his  resigna¬ 
tion  or  not,  to  urge  his  separation  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  passage  in  Dr.  McGilvary’s  letter  is 
as  follows  :  “  I  should  probably  state  that  a  long 
letter  was  received  a  few  da-'s  ago  from  our  son 
Evander,  written  with  the  fear  that  I  might  use 
whatever  infiuence  I  might  have  with  the  Board  to 
thwart  his  resignation,  and  warning  me  not  to  do 
so ;  that  if  not  granted  here,  he  would  push  it  in 
the  Presbytery.  That  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
it,  etc.,  etc.  I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  or  others  will  push  the  question 
into  any  more  prominence.  No  doubt  about  its 
being  settled,  and  the  more  quietly  the  better.” 

(6)  On  February  19th,  1894,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  McGilvary,  saying  :  “  I  laid  a  communi¬ 


cation  before  Presbytery  stating  my  views  on  the 
questions  involved  in  the  action  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  and  asked  its  advice  as  to  whether  I 
should  maintain  my  connection,  as  a  minister, 
with  the  Presbytery.  The  answer  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  to  lay  my  communication  on  the  table  for 
a  year  in  view  of  existing  circumstances.  Mean¬ 
while  I  have  relieved  my  conscience  and  will  most 
heartily  agree  to  withhold  my  resignation  from  the 
Board.”  This  letter  and  the  foregoing  facts  were 
laid  before  the  Board  February  19th,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  was  suggested  :  “A  letter  having 
been  received  from  the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGilvary  dated 
December  20,  1893,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  North  Laos  the 
question  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Presbytery, 
and  that  the  Presbytery  had  voted  to  defer  the 
whole  matter  until  its  next  meeting  in  December, 
1894,  in  view  of  which  Mr.  McGilvary  expresses  his 
wish  to  withhold  for  the  present  his  resignation  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Board,  therefore  :  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Board  reconsider  its  action  ac¬ 
cepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McGiivary  as  taken 
December  4tb,  1893,  and  agree  to  his  withholding 
the  resignation  until  the  Presbytery  reaches  its 
decision.” 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Council  for  consideration  and  further 
report.  They  now  present  the  above  statement  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Minute  as  present¬ 
ed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  books  by  Bangs  and 
Company  in  this  city,  some  rare  and  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  Bibles  and  theological  works 
were  offered,  and  promptly  taken  by  collectors 
well  acquainted  with  their  history  and  value. 
Among  them  was  a  folio  Bible  printed  in  Venice 
in  1482.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  printers,  lack¬ 
ing  only  the  first  leaf.  It  is  the  first  part  of 
the  Bible,  the  text  in  two  columns.  Gothic 
letter  surrounded  by  the  postils  of  De  Lyra, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said : 

“  If  Lyra  had  not  harped  on  profanation, 

Luther  had  never  planned  the  Reformation.” 

This  volume  is  finely  illumniated  in  red  and 
black,  the  colored  capitals,  both  large  and 
small,  being  put  in  by  band  in  spaces  left  for 
them  by  the  printer. 

Another  noted  volume  was  the  so-called 
“Treacle  Bible,”  a  large  folio,  printed  in  black 
letter,  “At  the  cost  and  charges  of  Rychard 
Carmarden.”  London,  1568.  This  Bible  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  preceded  by  a 
curious  title,  surrounded  by  scenes  from  the 
Bible,  printed  in  black  from  wood.  A  great 
many  large  and  small  initials  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  all  printed  in  black  from 
wo''d  cuts  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious  style. 

Another  notable  book  was  Sower’s  Edition 
of  Luther’s  Bible.  This  volume  is  extremely 
rare,  being  the  first  Bible  in  printed  America 
in  a  European  language.  It  is  bound  in  thick 
oaken  boards,  covered  with  leather,  and 
trimmed  with  heavy  brass  corners  and  clasp. 
The  large  iron  rivets  holding  the  metal  cor¬ 
ners  and  clasp,  stand  up  like  small,  round 
knobs,  while  a  larger  brass  knob  decorates 
the  middle  of  the  front  cover.  The  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  is  more  suggestive  of  locking  one 
out  of  the  book,  than  of  opening  it  to  the 
reader. 

There  was  also  in  the  collection  A  Dissua¬ 
sive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time,  by  Robert 
Baylie,  wherein  the  tenets  of  the  principal 
sects,  especially  of  the  Independents,  are 
drawn  together  in  one  map,  printed  in  London 
in  1645.  The  book  is  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  the  doings  of  the  Brownists  and  their 
offspring,  the  Independents,  in  New  England, 
with  many  citations  of  Master  Cotton,  Master 
(Roger)  Williams  (and  his  Rid  Island  off¬ 
shoot),  Master  Letchford,  Misttesse  Hutchin¬ 
son,  her  marvellous  experience,  and  lamenta¬ 


ble  death  “neer  a  place  in  the  map  called 
Hell-gate” ;  the  hypocrisie  of  ye  sect.  Master 
(John)  Milton,  his  treatise  concerning  divorce, 
etc. 

This  is  quite  as  curious  and  interesting  as 
some  of  the  theological  works  of  the  present 
day ;  indeed,  it  presents  so  distinct  a  picture 
of  the  thought  .of  its  day,  that  one  lays  it 
down  with  regret  after  half  an  hour  spent  in 
looking  into  it. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mount  Airy. — The  Rev.  George  L.  Van 
•Allen,  late  of  Watsontown,  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Presbyterian  church. 

OHIO. 

Middle  Sandy.— The  special  revival  meet 
ings  held  in  the  P'-esbyterian  church  (Presby¬ 
tery  of  Mahoning)  closed  with  the  communion 
service  on  March  lltb.  These  meetings  have 
been  in  progress  about  seven  weeks,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Lyman  E.  Hanna  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  formerly  of  Genesee  Presbytery,  N.  Y. 
One  hundred  and  five  publicly  professed  Christ 
in  the  course  of  these  services.  They  were 
many  in  middle  life,  and  some  men  of  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  members  of  the  church 
were  stirred  up  to  duty.  Old  troubles  were 
settled,  and  alienated  ones  brought  back  into 
the  church,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all. 
At  the  communion  service  one  hundred  and 
eleven  persons  were  received  into  the  church, 
ninety -nine  on  profession  of  faith,  and  twelve 
on  certificate,  and  out  of  this  number  were 
twenty  seven  heads  of  families.  About  fifty 
received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  These 
were  divided  into  family  groups  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  othei-s  into  groups  of  from  three  to 
five  persons,  as  they  came  before  the  congre¬ 
gation,  kneeling  for  baptism,  when  an  appro 
pri«te  passage  of  Scripture  was  repeated  as 
each  candidate  was  baptized.  The  church  had 
been  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  for 
the  occasion  by  the  young  people.  In  the 
evening  a  praise  service  was  held,  consisting 
of  a  service  of  song,  prayer,  and  short  ad¬ 
dresses.  It  will  be  a  day  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  people  of  this  church,  as  the 
membership  was  consliderably  more  than 
doubled.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  fov  the  salvation  of  so 
many  souls  and  the  building  up  of  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  this  community.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  was  greatly  depleted  by 
death  and  removals,  and  there  had  been  no 
•special  work  of  grace  for  many  year? ;  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  the  church  could  sustain 

reaching  one-half  of  the  time.  But  this 

leased  revival  work  and  large  accession  solves 
the  problem  how  this  declining  country  church 
is  to  be  saved.  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  earnest  labors  of  His  servants,  this  church 
now  rises  in  new  vigor  and  strength  to  hold 
forth  the  Word  of  life  in  this  community. 

Li. 

ARIZONA. 

A  Home  Missionary  in  Need.— The  Rev.  I. 
T.  Whittemore  writes  thus  of  a  destitute  mis¬ 
sionary  for  whose  worth  and  faithfulness  he 
vouches :  A  horseless,  homeless,  churchless 
home  missionary,  Pablo  Q.  Gonzales  bis  name, 
has  charge  of  our  Mexican  church.  His  horse 
took  “French  leave”  two  weeks  since,  jumped 
fence  and  left  for  “parts  unknown.”  She  was, 
in  part,  bis  “bread  and  butter”;  cost  840.  I 
am  sorry  $5;  how  sorry  are  you?  We  have  a 
lot  paid  for,  but  he  has  no  house  or  church  ; 
worships  and  lives  in  an  adobe,  and  pays  850 
a  year.  The  Lord  wants  me  to  build  a  house 
20x40  feet,  shingled  roof,  to  be  used  as  a 
home,  by  partitioning  with  curtain,  and 
church  on  the  Sabbath.  It  will  cost  8650.  I 
can  raise  850  here,  poor  as  we  are.  We  do  not 
want  a  dollar  that  would  be  given  to  our 
Board  of  Church  Erection.  But  if  you  and 
yours,  or  your  Sabbath-school,  or  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  will  send  85,  or  810,  or 
820,  so  that  the  aggregate  snail  be  8800,  we 
can  lay  foundation,  secure  adobes,  and  lay  the 
wall,  and  ask  tho  Board  for  the  rest,  and  if 
more  is  sent,  it  will  be  accredited  to  the 
Board,  and  every  dollar  will  be  put  to  honest 
use.  It  will  save  our  Home  Mission  Board  8-50 
a  year  on  Pablo’s  rent.  “He  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly.”  “The  King’s  business  re¬ 
quires  haste.”  Do  you  hear  the  call?  One 
young  lady  has  sent  87*  Whose  turn  next? 

I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk,  Presbytery 
of  Arizona,  Florence.  Arizona. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  York  Citt. — Church  Dedication. — The 
dedication  aerivces  in  the  new  edifice  of  the  | 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  West  End  Avenue  j 
and  Ninety-first  Street,  will  take  place  on  I 
Sabbath  morning,  March  25th.  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  will 
preach  the  sermon.  In  the  afternoon,  at  haP 
past  three  o’clock,  a  young  peoples’  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  D. 
Buchanan  of  the  Thirteenth -street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  the  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  will  preach. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  brief  addresses  | 
will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Haldeman, 
George  Alexander,  and  W.  M.  Smith ;  Drs. 
Sample,  Bliss,  Atterbury,  and  Shaw.  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  a  reception  by  the  ladies  of 
the  church,  and  Friday  evening  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Young. 

Albaijy. — The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  anniversary  exercises  occurred  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  President  Stevens  reported  a 
membership  of  1,082,  a  gain  of  eighteen  over 
the  year  before.  Of  this  number  300  are  non¬ 
resident  students,  and  132  juniors,  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen.  Evening  classes  have 
an  enrollment  of  ninety-two.  The  library 
has  circulated  3,712  volumes,  and  the  read¬ 
ing-room  has  a  daily  patronage  of  200.  Seven 
entertainments  and  lectures  had  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  3,850.  The  natatorium  and  baths  are 
used  by  a  large  number  daily.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  V.  V.  Raymond  delivered  the  address, 
in  which  he  showed  how  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  was  fitted  to  meet  the 
peculiar  evils  of  the  time  and  to  promote  the 
union  of  Christians  in  the  work.  W.  H.  C. 

Albion. — March  4th  fourteen  persons  were 
received  on  confession  of  faith  by  the  First 
Presl^terian  Church  of  Albion,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd  is  pastor.  Eleven 
were  baptized.  Special  union  services  were 
held  through  the  greater  part  of  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  conducted  jointly 
by  the  three  pastors  concerned,  without  the 
aid  of  an  evangelist,  and  the  interest  was  sus¬ 
tained  througout.  The  first  Sabbath  of  April 
Mr.  Rudd  will  preach  an  anniversary  sermon 
upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year  of  his 
pastorate.  These  years  have  been  marked  by 
a  steady  growth  and  advancement  in  ail 
branches  of  church  work,  frequent  additions 
to  the  membership,  and  an  increased  interest 
and  usefulness  in  new  directions  shown  by  the 
older  members. 

Hannibal. — At  the  communion  service  held 
the  first  Sunday  in  March,  six  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  These  were  the 
first  fruits  of  a  precious  revival  held  the  first 
of  the  year,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Underwood  of  Northampton,  Mass.  The 
three  village  churches  united,  and  union  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  for  three  weeks.  A  strong  im¬ 
plosion  was  made  upon  the  community.  Mr. 
Underwood  is  a  plain  Gospel  preacher,  fear¬ 
less  and  practical,  and  his  services  were  well 
received  in  this  place.  Many  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  unite  with  the  church  in  the  near 
future.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  MacPhie,  the  pastor 
of  this  church,  began  bis  ministry  here  about 
a  year  ago.  He  has  by  his  faithfulness  already 
won  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  own 
people,  as  well  as  the  whole  community. 

North  Bergen. — The  outlook  of  this  rural 
church  is  truly  encouraging.  The  attendance 
upon  the  Sabbath  services,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  has  not  been  greater  for  years.  Almost 
the  entire  congregation  remain  in  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school.  At  the  last  communion  seven 
united  with  the  church,  making  twelve  since 
October  last,  and  others  are  expected  at  the 
next  communion.  Despite  the  hard  times,  the 
people  have  increased  their  gifts  to  benevolent 
causes.  March  1st  the  church  gave  their  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Long,  a  very  generous 
donation. 

North  Evans. — This  is  a  beautiful  town  in 
the  suburbs  of  Buffalo,  one  mile  from  Lake 
Erie.  The  churches  of  North  and  East  Evans 
are  prospering  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Horace  Besheetoor.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  twenty  seven  accessions, 
twenty  on  confession  and  seven  by  letter. 
The  church  at  East  Evans  supported  a  medi¬ 
cal  missionary  at  Ceylon,  and  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  supported 
a  native  student  in  the  same  field.  The  cnurch 
at  North  Evans  contributed  8100  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  sent  one  of  its 


members  to  the  Keeley  cure,  and  last  summer 
it  sent  to  the  bospit^s  of  Buffalo  over  one 
thousand  beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers,  each 
having  a  Scripture  text  attached  to  it. 

Stapleton — Pastor  Wilbur  Fisk  Wood  has 
issued  a  scheme  of  services  from  Palm  Sunday 
to  Easter,  printed  on  cardboard,  the  inside 
pages  of  the  four  giving,  on  the  one  band, 
the  Scripture  references,  and  on  the  other, 
some  special  incentive  to  meditation  and  pray¬ 
ers  for  each  day  of  Holy  Week.  A  separate 
and  larger  leaflet  notes  the  time  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  special  meetings  and  collections,  the 
prayer- meeting  topics  for  the  whole  year  and 
on  the  concluding  page,  gives  a  Church  Direc¬ 
tory.  This  last  is  indicative  of  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  thoroughly  active  church.  There  are 
three  grades  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  and 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  “Edgewater  Guards,” 
^ith  a  United  States  Army  drill  master! 

Turin.— The  Rev.  Walter  Fry  of  the  Presby- 
tei^  of  Hudson  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
this  church  last  April,  and  his  labors  have 
been  attended  with  marked  success ;  our  con¬ 
gregations  were  never  larger  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  church  edifice  has  been  re¬ 
newed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^00.  A  new 
Meneely  bell  has  been  placed  in  the  tow’er, 
and  its  clear,  sweet,  tone  is  heard  all  over  our 
village.  At  the  March  communion  several 
young  people  were  welcomed  into  the  church 
on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 

E.  S.  S. 

Hammondsport.— On  Sunday,  March  llth, 
this  church  received  eight  new  members,  all 
on  confession  of  faith,  and  quite  a  number  are 
likely  to  follow.  A  special,  yet  quiet  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  done  in  union 
meetings,  lately  held  in  this  vicinity,  at 
Pleasant  Valley,  conducted  by  the  pastors  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches. 
The  satisfactory  result  has  been  that  over 
thirty  persons  have  started  in  the  Christian 
life,  and  Christians  have  been  quickened  and 
encouraged. 

Middleport. — This  church,  also  of  Niagara 
Presbytery,  has.  by  the  well  directed  efforts 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Parker,  re- 
ently  of  Chicago,  succeeded  in  again  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  upon  a  more  secure  foundation, 
and  the  many  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare 
anticipate  a  future  for  it  that  shall  be  full  of 
encouragement  for  pastor  and  people. 

Oteqo. — The  Lord  has  been  gracious  unto 
us.  On  March  4th  we  received  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
During  the  nearly  four  years  of  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Warrender’s  pastorate,  we  have  built  a  new 
parsonage,  reared  the  church,  and  increased 
the  membership  two-thirds.  S. 

Knowlesville.— The  new  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  if  arrangements  were  kept,  was  duly 
dedicated  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  20th. 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  of  Lockport  preaching 
the  sermon,  and  neighboring  pastors  aiding 
the  Rev.  S.  Cook  and  his  people  in  other  parts 
of  service. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Plainfield. — Plainfield  can  add  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  spirit¬ 
ual  awakenings  follow  in  the  train  of  panics. 
The  old  historic  First  church  has  been  the 
scene  of  such  an  awakening.  The  fifty  re¬ 
ceived  last  Sabbath  morning  represent  only  the 
first  fruits.  Many  have  been  received  by  the 
other  churches  of  the  city  and  others  are  yet 
to  follow  in  our  own  church.  An  overcrowded 
Lecture-room  for  the  midweek  meeting  and 
abundance  of  rich  spiritual  testimony  indicate 
that  “our  lamps  are  not  going  out.”  The  in¬ 
strument  of  the  awakening  has  been  an  Indian 
Evangelist.  We  send  the  missionary  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  Indian  but  how  significant  it  is  to 
have  one  return  to  evangelize  the  paleface. 
'The  Rev.  Frank  H.  Wright  has  won  a  name  in 
Plainfield  as  a  man  of  magnetism  and  of  in¬ 
tense  consecration,  a  magnetism  that  comes 
from  touch  with  the  Divine  power.  His  last 
Sunday  with  us  found  an  audience  of  from 
1,300  to  1,400  people  and  every  available  space 
of  the  church  was  filled.  On  one  of  the  pulpit 
chairs  at  his  left  sat  a  practical  agnostic  and 
last  Sabbath  we  baptized  that  agnostic.  These 
services  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  has  not  lost  any  of  its  interest  or  power 
with  the  people.  Mr.  Wright’s  method  is  in¬ 
tensely  biblical.  He  draws  not  by  the  use  of 
incident  or  story  but  crowds  come  to  hear  the 
“Indian”  read  and  preach  the  Bible.  Added 
to  his  preaching  he  possesses  a  rich  trained 
baritone  voice  and  his  singing  of  the  Gospel 
songs  have  a  telling  effect.  The  old  saying 
that  “the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian  ” 
is  refuted,  for  this  man  has  proved  to  be  not 


only  good  but  intensely  alive,  and  the  prayer 
of  Plainfield  is  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to 
prosecute  the  work  for  which  he  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  fitted.  Charles  E.  Herring. 

KANSAS. 

Blue  Rapids. — The  Presbyterian  church  of 
this  place,  under  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Mc- 
Harg,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  March  received 
into  its  communion  twenty-four  on  confession 
of  faith  and  two  by  certificate.  This  happy 
event  followed  two  weeks’  special  services 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Boyle  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Kansas.  A  deep  and  general  _  religious 
interest  has  pervaded  this  community  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  McHarg  is  now  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  active  labors  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  seventeenth  of  his  Blue  Rapids  charge.’ 
Many  here  at  the  East  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  him  with  pleasure  and  instruction  about 
a  generation  ago,  will  rejoice  with  him  in  the 
present  happy  event. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. — During  the  brief  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  prospered  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Since  May,  1893,  about  one  hundred  new 
members  have  been  added.  When  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  came  to  this  pulpit,  the  morning  congre¬ 
gations  were  small,  and  the  evening  ones 
smaller.  Now  to  accommodate  the  morning 
congregations  chairs  are  being  placed  in  the 
aisles  at  almost  every  service,  and  in  the 
evenings  the  house  is  filled  to  overflowing, 
about  one  thousand  gaining  admittance,  and 
many  being  turned  away.  This  church  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  city  of  Omaha  which 
is  free  from  debt.  In  the  early  part  of  March 
it  was  seen  that  by  the  end  of  the  church  s 
fiscal  year,  in  April,  there  would  be  a  deficit 
in  the  current  expenses  of  82,900.  The  matter 
was  presented  to  the  congregation  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  morning  services,  and  within 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  more  than  the 
amount  needed  to  meet  the  approaching 
deficit  was  raised.  Such  an  abundance  of 
new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  church  and 
every  organization  within  it  during  the  past 
year,  that  the  future  of  its  work  appears  of 
the  brightest.  T.  E.  R.\nkin. 

MICHIGAN. 

Alphena. — This,  the  most  northern  church 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lower  peninsula,  was 
gladdened  on  Sabbath,  March  4th,  by  the  re¬ 
ception  of  twenty- two  members,  eighteen  on 
profession  of  faith,  and  four  by  letter.  Meet¬ 
ings  had  been  held  by  the  pastor  for  two 
weeks  previous.  He  was  assisted  for  two 
evenings  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Kay,  Tawas,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  D.D.,  Bay  City,  who 
preached  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  27th, 
a  most  effective  sermon,  by  which  many  were 
deeply  impressed.  During  the  present  pastor¬ 
ate  of  something  over  three  years,  114  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  this  church,  so  that 
now  the  house  of  worship,  which  is  not  very 
large,  has  become  altogether  too  small  for  the 
attendance.  'The  congregation  is  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  in  the  face  the  matter  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Racine. — The  First  Church,  the  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Nickerson,  pastor,  welcomed  forty  seven 
new  members  at  the  communion  service  on 
March  4th.  Thirty- seven  were  received  on 
the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  eighteen 
were  baptized.  Since  Mr.  Nickerson  came  to 
Racine,  less  than  two  years  since,  there  have 
been  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  new  mem¬ 
bers  received,  and  all  of  the  departments  of 
work  greatly  strengthened.  Special  services 
were  held  in  February,  and  the  pastor  was 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Ludlow  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

La  Crosse.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  William  Torrance,  pastor,  makes 
steady  progress,  and  more  pews  are  wanted. 
The  Rev.  Dwight  L.  Parsons  has  charge  of 
Grace,  Westminster,  and  Olivet  chapels.  The 
North  Church,  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  McKee, 
pastor,  is  planning  a  new  house  of  worship. 
The  revival  meetings  conducted  bv  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  will  begin  in  May.  and  active  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  to  reach  all  portions  of  the  city. 

Beaver  Dam. — Special  evangelistic  services 
are  in  progress,  conducted  by  Evangelist  J. 
R.  Pratt,  assisted  by  Gospel  singer  W.  L.  An¬ 
derson.  The  meetings  began  March  llth,  and 
have  awakened  the  entire  community  and 
brought  many  souls  to  Christ. 

Marinette.  —  The  Pioneer  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Countermine,  pastor, 
at  the  regular  communion,  March  4th,  re¬ 
ceived  seven  new  members,  two  of  whom  were 
baptized. 
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to  be  cleaned  and  tuned  frequently  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  operation,  and  almost  any  organist 
can  do  it  if  be  sees  it  done  once  by  profession¬ 
al  organ  tuners.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Musical  Editor  when  playing  a  small  organ  in 
a  country  church,  to  tune  the  reeds  regularly 
every  week. .  They  were  thus  kept  in  qs  fair 
condition  as  their  construction  would  permit. 

Churches  having  large  organs  usually  con¬ 
tract  with  the  builders  to  visit  the  organ  every 
fortnight. 

While  dust  perhaps  does  insignificant  harm 
in  an  organ,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  out  if  pos¬ 
sible.  On  sweeping  days  the  swell  boxes 
should  be  kept  closed ;  at  other  times  they 
are  better  open,  thereby  equalizing  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  all  parts  of  the  organ.  In  one 
church  that  we  know  of,  where  the  organ  oc¬ 
cupies  an  alcove,  a  heavy  curtain  is  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  can  be  drawn  down  and 
shut  off  the  organ  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
This  had  been  drawn  on  sweeping  days  for 
many  years  when  we  saw  it,  and  the  organ 
was  practically  clean. 


and  the  singers  but  no  contract  for  musical 
services  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
organist  and  choirmaster. 


Sunday  Rehearsal. 

H.  R.  E.  :  Some  of  ourpeople  object  to  choir 
rehearsals  on  Sunday.  What  is  the  best  usage 
in  this  matter? 

From  a  musical  standpoint,  a  rehearsal  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  morning  service  is  in¬ 
valuable.  It  wakes  the  singers  up  and  gives 
their  voices  a  trial  before  using  them  in  the 
service.  From  a  moral  or  religious  stand¬ 
point,  we  can  see  no  objection.  We  know  of 
one  clergyman  who  invariably  leaves  the  last 
part  of  his  sermon  to  be  written  immediately 
before  the  service,  as  a  preparation  for  it.  A 
rehearsal  of  anthems  and  hymns  puts  the 
choir  more  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
service,  and  by  familiarizing  them  with  the 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  leaves 
them  more  free  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
proper  rendition  of  the  music,  through  which 
alone  can  choir  music  be  made  to  serve  its 
purpose. 


Sy  R.  Huntington  Woodman, 


THE  CARE  OF  CHURCH  GROANS. 

An  organist  desires  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  bis  instrument,  and  as  the  subject  con¬ 
cerns  others  in  the  church,  we  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  directions : 

Excessive  dampness  and  heat  are  the  two 
conditions  which  operate  severely  against  the 
preservation  of  an  organ. 

Rainy  and  foggy  weather,  if  long  continued, 
will  penetrate  to  the  innermost  parts  of  an  or¬ 
gan.  and  valves  and  keys  wi^l  stick,  and  some¬ 
times  glue  will  become  soft,  and  the  bellows 
will  leak  and  necessitate  the  visit  of  mechan¬ 
ics  from  the  organ  factory.  In  extremely 
damp  weather  and  in  new  churches,  where 
the  walls  are  apt  to  be  damp,  it  has  been  found 
beneficial  to  light  a  gas  or  oil  stove  in  the  or¬ 
gan  chamber,  care  being  taken  not  to  place 
the  stove  too  near  or  immediately  tinder  any 
part  of  the  organ  mechanism,  as  excessive  heat 
is  as  bad  as  dampness,  causing  woodwork  to 
dry  and  shrink,  and  possibly  to  crack  and  warp. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  only  the 
best  seasoned  lumber  should  be  used  in  organ 
building.  Not  all  builders  are  as  careful  as 
they  should  be  in  this  matter,  and  care  should 
be  taken  when  a  new  organ  is  contemplated, 
to  look  well  into  the  proposed  builders’  facili¬ 
ties  for  seasoning  wood. 

Changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  church 
from  week  to  week  do  no  real  damage  to  a 
properly  constructed  organ ;  it  will  probably 
put  the  organ  temporarily  out  of  tune,  but 
with  the  return  to  normal  temperature  this 
rights  itself  more  or  less  perfectly,  as  will  be 
seen  in  what  follows. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pipes  in  an  organ, 
known  as  flue  pipes  and  reed  pipes,  and  they 
may  be  roughly  described  as  being  develop¬ 
ments  respectively  of  a  “penny  whistle”  and  a 
“tin  horn.”  The  tones  of  the  organ  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  cheap  toys, 
the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  tone  being 
obtained  through  skillful  modifications  of  the 
shape  of  the  pipe  and  the  reed,  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  making.  In  the  “flue- work"  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  col¬ 
umn  of  air  in  the  pipe,  and  in  the  “reed-work” 
the  tone  is  made  by  the  vibration  of  the 
tongue  of  brass  which  constitutes  the  “reed." 
A  change  of  temperature  alters  the  pitch  of 
flue  pipes  by  condensing  or  rarifying  the  air 
in  the  pipe.  When  the  temperature  returns  to 
the  usual  point,  the  previous  pitch  of  the  pipe 
returns  with  it. 

With  the  reed  pipe  the  elongation  or  con¬ 
traction  of  the  reed,  caused  by  heat  or  cold, 
also  has  its  effect,  and  the  return  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  pitch  i3  not  so  certain.  Good  reeds  will 
stand  considerable  change  in  temperature,  but 
those  found  in  old  organs  are  usually  of  poor 
quality,  and  seem  to  be  continually  out  of 
tune,  and  in  need  of  attention. 

Dust  is  the  great  enemy  of  reeds,  the  least 
particle  getting  under  the  tongue  usually  stop¬ 
ping  all  “speech”  of  the  pipe.  The  dust  of 
years  may  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  a  flue 
pipe,  out  of  the  current  of  air,  and  its  tone  is 
of  almost  unimpaired  quality.^  In  short,  flue 
pipes  need  practically  no  attention,  unless  some 
accident  befalls  them.  Reeds,  however,  have 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Effective  Bee'tal  Compositions. 

West:  Can  you  suggest  three  or  four  com¬ 
positions  that  your  own  experience  teaches 
you  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  organ 
recitals,  something  not  too  difficult,  yet  true 
music  and  suitable  for  a  church  performance? 

Brilliant  organ  pieces  of  little  difficulty,  and 
yet  particularly  suitable  for  a  recital,  are  not 
common.  Easy  pieces  of  a  quiet  nature  can 
be  found  in  almost  any  collection  of  organ 
music.  Guilmant’s  Elevation  in  A  flat.  Adora¬ 
tion,  and  Cantilene  Pastorale  ;  Salome’s  Offer- 
toire  in  D  flat,  and  Cantilene  in  A  minor,  are 
very  pleasing  and  not  difficult.  For  more 
brilliant  selections  we  suggest  that  our  corre¬ 
spondent  send  for  Calkin’s.  Smart’s,  and 
Clark’s  compositions,  which  can  be  had  of 
Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York. 
There  are  a  number  of  pieces  by  these  com¬ 
posers  which,  while  not  difficult,  are  not  easy, 
and  our  correspondent  can  make  a  better 
selection  by  looking  at  them  himself  rather 
than  by  trusting  entirely  to  our  judgment. 
The  other  works  suggested  above  can  be  bad 
at  Schirmer’s,  on  Union  Square. 


ID  and  21  East  14th  St.,  N.Y. City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  )  ^ 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  |  ce-pres  en  a, 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 


Sunny  Side  Songs! 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR 

Sunday  School  Song  Book, 

By  W.  H.  DOAME,  the  latest  and  best  book  by  this  fa¬ 
vorite  composer.  %41  songs;  SSOper  lOO. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  8t.,  Neu  York.  215  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicago 


A  collection  of  taigb 


dUniiyni  3nu  dlluUOW  grade  but  not  dmcnu 

Br  Aallaa  Edward*.  souse,  that  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  Each  is  a  gem. 
Pries,  tl  Postpaia. 

Lessons  In  Audition  to  be  used  in  private  or 

By  Helene  aparmaaa.  claaa  inatructlon  for  the 
development  of  musiraUanguage.  Every  intelligent 
musician  will  give  this  msaterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  Pries,  SO  Csnts  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaeciiian  Goiiectionc^^' mn^ic':?- 

Bf  Ce  Fe  Steele.  raoRed  for  male 

ToicM.  Will  bcMpeclally  acceptable  in  Gospel  Meet¬ 
ing*  and  tbe  Y.  M.  C.  A.  40  C$nt*  PoMtpaid. 

Anthem  nr*/\uin  latest  anthem  collection 
AllUlolll  Ol  UWIlby  this  celebrated  church  music 
bj  He  P.  Bauk*.  composer.  FHc#,  .35  CU,  Postpaid 
'Hie  leading  Piano  instruction  book 
UUl  I  luUIUlll  by  an  American.  Unequaled  in  its 
Rg  Geo.  F.  Root,  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
fingering.  Prieg,  $3.7$  Postpaid. 

Any  of  tbe  shore  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
exsroination.  conditional  upon  posuge  or  express  charges  being 
paid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  copies  returned  to  us  shall 
oe  perfectly  saleable. 

Send  to  cts.  for  sample  copy  of  new  Mualeal  Tlaltop, 
containing  music  for  Chotrs.  in  additkm  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

XHE  JOHW  CHURCH  CO., 
CIBICIHHATI  -  HBW  TOBK—  C'BICAOO 


How  to  Play  “  Old  Hundrod.” 

West:  How  do  you  play  “Old  Hundred”? 

With  chords  well  filled  out,  generally  legato, 
with  a  strong  organ,  and  using  the  pedals  in 
the  lower  octave.  Where  the  same  chords  are 
repeated  (as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
line),  they  should  not  be  tied  together,  but 
carefully  struck,  that  the  rhythmic  feeling 
may  not  be  lost.  A  slight  break  between  the 
lines  is  also  advisable. 


How  Ringers  Nhonld  be  Engaged. 

Music  Committee:  Should  singers  be  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  church  directly,  or  by  the  or¬ 
ganist,  or  choirmaster  in  charge  of  the  music? 

The  plan  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again 
of  giving  the  organist  and  choirmaster  the 
entire  appropriation  and  holding  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  music. 
This  is  not  satisfactory,  usually,  to  either 
church  or  organist,  as  it  subjects  the  latter  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  is  not  securing  the  best 
talent  possible  for  tbe  amount  at  his  disposal, 
but  is  turning  a  larger  amount  into  bis  own 
pocket  than  he  is  entitled  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  church  music  com¬ 
mittee  to  engage  singers  without  the  advice 
of  the  organist.  We  know  of  one  church 
where  this  was  tried,  and  the  result  proved 
the  folly  of  the  plan.  Cooperation  is  the 
wisest  course  in  this  matter.  Let  the  business 
arrangements  be  directly  between  the  church 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  BABGAIN.— Now  standing  In  Fonrtb  Preaby- 
terlan  church.  West  84th  street.  New  York.  Contains 
Two  Manuals  of  full  compass,  and  Pedals;  22  speaking 
stope;  in  very  good  condition;  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Jardine  & 
S  )n  about  twenty  years  ago.  For  further  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Farrand  A  Yotey  Organ  Co.,  1945  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN 


Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addreu,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  MANUAL. 

THK  FIRST  1NRETINO  OF  THE  BIBLE  STUDY 
UNION  L,»8SON  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Lesson  Committee 
of  The  Bible  Study  Union  was  held  in  Boston, 
February  27.  1894.  The  Committee  organized 
with  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D. , 
Chairman,  and  Prof.  Philip  A.  Nordell, 
D.  D. ,  Secretary.  The  results  of  the  meeting 
appear  in  the  following  important  statement, 
setting  forth  the  object  and  plans  of  The 
Bible  Study  Union,  and  including  courses  of 
lessons  for  nine  years. 

statement  of  the  Lesson  Committee  of  the  Bible 

Study  Union.  Adopted  at  Their  Annual  Meeting 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  February  87.  1894. 

In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  object  and  plans  of  The  Bible  Study 
Union,  the  Lesson  Committee  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

I.  While  fully  recognizing  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  heretofore  done  by  other 
systems  of  Sunday  school  lessons,  and  heartily 
wishing  for  friendly  cooperation  with  their 
representatives  in  every  possible  w’ay,  we  are 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  Bible  study  in  Sunday-schools  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  system  of 
uniform  lessons,  however  good,  nor  by  means 
of  one  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  short 
and  detached  portions  of  Scripture,  however 
well  selected  they  may  be. 

We  therefore  think  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  lessons  in  which  the  materials  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  study  are  adapted  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  those  using  them. 
Such  a  system  should  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  but  with 
especial  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of 
our  Lord.  The  lessons  should  have  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
to  the  literary  structure  of  the  books.  The 
method  of  treatment  should  be  both  inductive 
and  constructive.  It  should  lead  the  pupil  to 
a  direct  personal  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  and 
to  a  restatement  in  his  own  words  of  the 
facts  and  truths  which  he  finds  there.  The 
primary  object  of  the  lessons  should  be  to 
give  instruction,  not  for  its  own  sake  merely, 
but  with  an  especial  view  to  the  influence  of 
Biblical  truth  in  producing  and  developing 
Christian  character.  The  object  of  the  Union 
is  to  aid  in  the  preparaton  of  such  a  system  of 
lessons. 

II.  As  most  nearly  conforming  to  our  idea 
of  what  such  a  graded  and  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  lessons  should  be,  we  have  adop^’ed  the 
system  originally  devised  by  the  Rev.  Erastus 
Blakeslee,  with  such  modifications  as  have 
seemed  to  us  wise.  This  system  includes  the 
courses  of  study  described  below,  and  is  to  be 
known  as  The  Bible  Study  Union  Graded 
Lesson  System,  or  more  briefly.  The  Union 
Graded  Lessons. 

III.  It  is  a  fact  well  recognized  among  the 
best  teachers,  that  in  order  to  adapt  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  various  stages  in  the  mental  de¬ 
velopment  of  children  and  young  people,  a 
change  in  the  method  of  presenting  truth  to 
them  should  be  made  about  once  in  three 
years.  We  therefore  arrange  our  system  as 
follows : 

1.  A  Series  of  Courses  for  Children.  These 
are  three  in  number,  and  each  covers  one 
year  They  include  those  stories,  facts,  and 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  which  should  be 
taught  to  every  child  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday-school.  One  course  is  on 
the  Gospels,  one  on  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  one  on  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  published  in  two  grades :  Primary  Leaflets, 
with  Kindergarten  Cards  for  the  youngest 
children,  and  a  simple  Quarterly  for  those 
who  are  beginning  to  read  and  write. 


2.  A  Series  of  Historical  Courses.  These, 
also,  are  three  in  number,  and  cover  one  year 
each.  They  present  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
ne  ted  view  in  outline  of  the  historical  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  Bible,  and  call  attention  to  the 
great  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  their  historical 
connections.  One  course  is  on  the  Gospels, 
one  on  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  one  on  the 
Old  Testament.  They  are  published  in  two 
grades :  Intermediate,  for  the  younger  classes 
in  the  main  body  of  the  Sunday  school,  and 
Progressive,  for  those  who  are  older.  Other 
grades  will,  if  necessary,  be  added. 

8.  A  Series  of  Doctrinal  Courses.  There  are 
also  three  of  these,  each  covering  one  year. 
They  are  designed  for  persons  who  have 
studied  the  historical  courses.  They  differ 
from  the  historical  courses  in  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  the  teachings  rather  than  on 
the  history.  One  of  these  courses  is  on  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord,  one  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostles,  and  one  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  on  Messianic 
prophecy.  They  will  be  published  in  the 
senior  grade,  for  adults. 

4.  A  Series  of  Bible  Class  Courses.  These 
are  designed  for  persons  who  have  completed 
the  previous  courses,  and  are  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  consecutive  and  thorough  study 
of  particular  books  or  topics.  They  will  be 
on  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  the  Prophets, 
and  other  books  of  Scripture ;  on  Doctrines 
and  Duties,  on  Biblical  Theology,  on  the 
Ethics  of  the  Bible,  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Bible,  and  on  such  other  subjects  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  best.  These  courses  will  be 
published  in  the  Bible  Class  grade. 

rv.  Our  system,  including  the  courses 
already  issued,  may  be  arranged  chronologi 
cally  for  publication  as  follows : 

1893.  The  Children’s  course  and  the  Histor¬ 
ical  course  on  the  Gospels  were  published  in 
1898,  and  are  now  in  successful  use. 

1894.  During  the  current  year  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  course  and  the  Historical  course  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  being  published,  and  are 
widely  circulated. 

1895.  The  Children’s  course  and  the  His¬ 
torical  course  on  the  Apostolic  Church.  These 
will  be  revisions  of  the  courses  on  the  same 
subjecct  published  in  1892.  They  will  differ 
from  the  former  courses  by  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  and  less  to  the  teachings  of 
the  period  which  they  cover. 

1896.  A  Doctrinal  course  on  the  Teachings 
of  Our  Lord. 

1897.  A  Doctrinal  course  on  the  Teachings 
of  the  Apostles. 

1898.  A  Doctrinal  course  on  the  Teachings 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

1899  A  Bible  class  course  on  one  of  the 
Gospels. 

1900.  A  Bible-class  course  on  one  or  more 
of  the  Epistles. 

1901  A  Bible  class  course  on  one  or  more  of 
the  Prophets. 

Subsequently  such  other  courses  will  be 
issued  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  best. 
All  these  courses  will  be  revised  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  embody  in  them  th^e 
well-assured  results  of  scholarship  and  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  they  may  become  text-books  for 
permanent  use  in  our  Sunday-schools.  Though 
the  publication  of  these  courses  is  planned  in 
this  chronological  order,  the  lessons  them¬ 
selves  are  undated,  and  the  study  of  the 
courses  issued  may  be  begun  at  any  time. 
Each  course  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Bible 
Study  Manual,  which  will  give  all  needed 
help  in  studying  it. 

V.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be 
seen:  H)  That  this  system  divides  the  Bible 
for  study  into  three  portions — the  Gospels,  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment— and  that  it  presents  each  of  these  por¬ 
tions  once  every  three  years. 

(2)  That  it  gives  two- thirds  of  the  time  to 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one- 
third  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(8)  That  any  child  remaining  in  the  Sunday- 
school  even  so  short  a  period  as  three  years 
will  get  some  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  such  practical  truths  as  are  fitted 
to  his  age. 

(4)  That  whenever  a  pupil  returns  to  the  study 
of  any  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the  Bible  I 


above  mentioned,  he  will  study  it  in  a  grade' 
different  from  that  in  which  he  studied  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  a  different  method  of  treatment. 

(5)  'That  there  is  constant  progress  in  thi» 
plan  of  study.  It  begins  by  giving  the  pupil 

comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  then  leads  him 
forward  to  a  careful  study  of  its  more  impor¬ 
tant  portions. 

(6)  That  the  expectation  of  entering  upon 
the  higher  grades  of  instruction,  always  be¬ 
fore  the  children  and  young  people,  will  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  them  to  remain  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

(7)  That  the  Bible  class  work  is  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  be  especially  attractive  to  adults, 

(8)  That  when  these  courses  are  complete, 
any  school  using  them  can  be  studying  in  all 
its  departments  a  given  portion  of  Scripture, 
as,  for  instance,  the  life  of  our  Lord  ;  but  that 
the  primary  department  would  be  studying  the 
stones  and  great  truths  of  the  Gospels ;  the 
younger  classes  in  the  main  body  of  the  school 
would  be  studying  the  Gospels  historically ; 
while  the  older  classes  would  be  studying  the 
Gospels  doctrinally,  and  the  Bible  classes 
would  be  studying  some  one  Gospel  consecu¬ 
tively.  There  would  thus  be  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  not  unformity,  but  unity  in  diversity. 
The  pupils  in  each  department  would  be 
studying  the  Gospels  according  to  their  own 
ability  and  needs.  The  children  w'ould  not  be 
required  to  study  lessons  unsuitable  for  them, 
nor  would  the  older  classes  be  required  to 
spend  time  on  lessons  especially  suited  to 
children,  when  they  ought  to  go  on  to  the 
study  of  other  things. 

Such  study  is  systematic  and  progressive. 
In  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  in  its  meth¬ 
ods,  it  is  adapted  to  all  departments  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  cannot  fail  to  result  in  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  in  a 
quiickened  interest  to  its  truths.  It  seems 
clear  that  only  through  some  such  compre¬ 
hensive  and  graded  system  of  lessons  can  the 
highest  interests  of  our  Sunday-schools  be 
properly  served 

VI.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  text  books 
for  use  by  week-day  Bible  classes,  and  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  historical  outlines 
upon  which  the  Sunday-school  courses  are 
based  will  also  be  used  in  these  text  books. 
Our  plan,  therefore,  provides  for  a  system  of 
Bible  study  which  shall  be  harmonious  in  all 
its  parts,  and  which  shall  include  appropriate 
instruction  for  all  grades  of  pupils,  from  the 
infant  class  to  the  college.  It  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  lessons  above  referred  to  as 
already  published  are  not  merely  occasional 
lessons,  or  fragments  of  study  on  particular 
parts  of  Scriptures,  but  that  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  as  parts  of  this  graded  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  Bible  study. 

This  new  system  of  lessons  is  sent  forth  with 
the  earnest  prayer  that  He  who  is  the  Source 
and  Centre  of  all  their  teachings,  would  gra¬ 
ciously  accept  this  humble  service.  And  for 
this  effort  to  promote  a  more  helpful  method 
of  Bible  study,  we  confidently  ask  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  coooperaton  of  all  who  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

(Signed) 

William  J.  Tucker,  Chairman. 

David  H.  Greer. 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 

■  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Edward  B.  Coe. 

J.  E.  Twitchell. 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Wallace  h.  Bctrick.  1  Committee. 

Charles  F.  Thwing. 

Ernest  D.  Burton. 

George  H.  McGrew. 

Lucy  Wheelock. 

Charles  Rufus  Brown. 

Erastus  Blakeslee. 

Philip.  A.  Nordell,  Secretary,  l 
Secretary’s  adilress. 

Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


There’s  nothing  better  than  good 
Mince  Pie,  and  there’s  nothing  easier 
to  make,  if  **N0NE-SUCH»'  CONDENSED 
MINCE  MEAT  is^^^^used.  There’s 
no  more  need  of  preparing 

mince  meat 
grinding 
own 
Try  a 
f  None- 
will  miss 
of  useless  work. 
Made  by 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


your 
f  1  o  u  r . 
packagt 
Such.  You 
nobiingbutal 

At  all  grocers. 


March  22.  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


In  coneequence  of  the  large  attendance  and 
the  great  interest  manifested  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Tiffany  Chapel,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children, 
5  Livingston  Place,  the  Tiffany  Glass  and 
Decorating  Company  have  kindly  consented  to 
continue  the  exhibition  until  March  24tb.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  a  most  worthy  one, 
and  will  result  in  direct  benefit  to  the  needy 
poor.  We  trust  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  find  it  possible  to  visit  this  interesting 
exhibition,  and  so  help  a  good  cause,  while 
giving  themselves  pleasure. 


Book  Buyers  who  are  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
books,  new  and  old,  will  be  greatly  helped  in  making 
a  selection  by  consulting  the  announcements  on  page 
8,  under  the  head  of  "Books  of  Tested  Value,"  where 
will  be  found  an  interesting  selection  of  the  best 
reading  of  the  day. 


The  Electopoise. 

The  Electropoise  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1888.  Previous  to  its  introduction  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  severest  tests  opportunity  or  in¬ 
vention  rendered  possible,  and  in  every  case 
did  more  than  was  promised.  Among  these 
tests  came  its  work  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
where  it  was  taken  by  the  inventor  and  the 
president  of  the  company,  in  the  midst  of  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  in  September  of  that 
year.  Permission  to  use  it  in  the  hospitals 
being  refused — though  Dr.  Mitchell’s  condition 
of  imprisonment  for  the  first  death  under  elec- 
trolibration  was  at  once  accepted — calls  were 
made  for  volunteer  cases,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  three  cases  were  taken  after 
black  vomit  and  collapse.  In  all,  ninety-one 
cases  were  treated.  Eighty  seven  were  dis¬ 
charged  permanently  cured  in  from  two  to  ten 
days.  Four  died,  viz.  ;  two  were  past  help 
when  taken;  one  overate  during  convales¬ 
cence.  and  one  died  from  lack  of  nurses.  Affi¬ 
davits  in  proof  of  these  facts  are  in  possession 
of  the  company.  Letters  covering  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  almost  all  forms  of  disease  are  also  on 
file,  and  references  will  be  given  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

After  the  wonderful  success  made  by  the 
Electropoise  on  yellow  fever,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Rev.  M.  H.  Houston  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  wrote  Rev.  Dr.  Morrow  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  putting  the  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  outgoing  missionaries.  Below  we  give  Dr. 
Morrow’s  reply: 

Hawthorn,  Fla.,  June  23,  1890. 
Rev.  M.  H.  Houston,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Brother — Yours  of  June  20th  received.  I 
have  had  almost  two  years’  experience  with  the 
Electropoise,  and  must  say  it  far  surpasses  even 
skillful  medication ;  and  I  have  treated  more  than 
two  hundred  cases  of  various  diseases  with  marked 
success.  1  have  broken  chills  and  fever  of  several 
weeks’  duration  in  from  one  night  to  three  nights. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  chills  while  using  the  Poise 
properly.  I  have  treated  more  than  fifteen  cases 
of  fever,  the  majority  being  typhoid-malarial,  cur¬ 
ing  them  in  from  two  hours  to  four  days.  Diarrhoea, 
dysentery  and  cholera-morbus  I  have  cured  in  from 
one  hour  to  eight,  generally.  Rheumatism  in  from 
three  hours  to  three  days,  in  one  case  making  the 
patient  throw  away  his  crutches  and  straighten  his 
deformed  limbs  in  four  hours,  and  one  more  day’s 
treatment  made  a  permanent  cure. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  remedy  God  has 
permitted  us  to  know.  The  instruments  are  now 
placed  all  around  m^  and  1  am  treating  people  day 
and  night.  It  has  given  me  inflnence  here  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can.  My  confidence  in  the  treatment  is 
almost  unhoundM ;  it  cures  promptly  and  per¬ 
manently. 

I  will  mark  a  few  certificates  in  the  enclosed 
circulars  of  cures  effected  hy  myself.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  of  cures  in  Florida  could  be  made  much 
stronger  than  given  in  the  circulars. 

Yours  fraternally,  C.  N.  MORROW. 

Sept.  20,  1893.  Rev.  Mr.  Morrow  writes:  “I  am 
still  having  the  most  wonderful  success  with  the 
Electro  poise.” 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  any  interested  per¬ 
son  a  large  descriptive  book  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  that  cures  when  all  others  fail. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.. 

345  4th  Avenue  New  Yerk. 


SOUVENIR  SPOONS. 

On  another  page  will  be  fonnrt  an  advertisement  by 
the  Leonard  Manufactnring  Comp  m ,  of  Chicago,  that 
Is  worth  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper. 

T  his  Company  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way.  and 
the  World's  Fair  Souvenir  Spoons  which  they  offer  at 
such  a  marvelously  low  price  are  exactly  as  rt  preseoted. 

It  is  very  far  from  probable  th"t  any  such  a  wonderful 
opportunity  can  ever  ag.in  be  had  <o  secure  beautiful 
and  inexpensive  Souvenirs  of  the  great  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  ;  and  these  have  the  advantage  over  many  other 
souvenirs  in  that  they  possess  utility  as  well  as  beauty. 
Send  for  them  to-day. 


CIO  nn  COR  nn  >  week  can  be  made  working  ror  ns. 
VlAiUU  10  yOO.UU  Parties  preferred  who  ran  furnish 
a  horse  and  travel  through  the  country;  a  team,  though, 
is  not  necessary.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cltiea. 
Men  and  women  of  good  character  will  find  this  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  oppo'tunlty  for  profitable  employment,  l^pare 
hours  may  M  used  to  good  advantage.  B.  F.  JOHNSON 
&  CO.,  llth  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


&%K&Elt 


and  132  West  42d  Street, 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MAiiurAcruBx  supxrior 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFA 


SoiBd  Dlieii  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 
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than  all  deviceein  the  world.-  H.A. 
Wales,  64?  ijhland  Block,  Chicago. 


WOODliAWN  OBMBTERY. 

WOOULAV.'N  Station  I24tr  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  60  Baat  SSid  Street. 


DEATHS. 

Boino.— Died  March  14. 1804.  at  the  residence  of  her  son 
Lewis  Boing,  Oreenvlllage.  N.  J.,  Ann  M.,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  E.  L.  Boing.  aged  72  >  ears. 


NOTICES. 

f 

A  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  desires  to  find 
a  position  as  a  secretary  and  companion  to  a  lady. 
As  we  have  known  her  from  her  childhood,  we  can 
say  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  she  is  a  person 
of  such  culture,  such  education  and  refinement,  us 
would  make  her  a  delightful  inmate  in  any  family. 
Any  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  or  Mrs. 
Field. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  the  Geneva  Presby  terlal 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Waterloo,  WeduesUay,  April  4, 
beginuing  at  10:80  a.m.  The  address  ou  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bigelow,  of  Japan.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Prichard. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Christian 
League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Fbirity,  will  be  held 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  the  last  Monday  night  in 
March,  the  26ih  iost.,  at  8 o’clock.  The  Rev.  Drs.  R.  S. 
MacArtbur,  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
Anthony  Ckimsiock  and  Virgloia  T.  Smith,  will  address 
the  meeting.  The  publie,  aod  especially  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cause  are  cordially  iavlted  to  he  present. 
The  Annual  Woman’s  Prayer  and  Business  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  League's  Heao  quarters.  No  33  East  23  st. 
on  Saturday,  March  24.  ai  3  p.  m..  with  a  half  hour  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  for  oevutioual  exercises. 

R.  B.  Grankis,  Prest.  1 
M.  Locisb  Thomas,  Cor.  Sec.  | 

Manhattan  Congregational  Association.  —  At  the 
next  meeting.  April  10. 1864.  at  10:30  a.  m..  at  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  cor.  Lafayette  Avenue 
and  Remsen  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,the  Association  will 
examine  candidates  for  license  to  preach  tue  Gospel. 
Persons  intending  to  present  themselves  should  notify 
tne  Seceretary,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  McFarlakd,  Woodbaven, 
L.  [..  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Auxiliary  of 
the  McAil  Mission  in  France  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  (f  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  next  Tuesday, 
March  27,  at  3  P.  m.  The  Rev.  Charles  Cnibberc  HaiJ, 
D.D.,  will  speak.  All  are  cordially  invited. 

The  18th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  W.  F.  M.  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  he  held  on 
March  21  and  22,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Blooms- 
burg.  We  expect  to  have  with  ns  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dodd 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Brown,  aonbs  J.  Bcard,  Rec.  Sec. 


IN  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 

“  anchor  ••  (CindnnaU).  “  JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

"ARMSTRONO  R  McKELVY"  (PitUburgb).  “KENTUCKY"  (Louiavine). 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York).  "JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO."  (Phila.) 

"  BBYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh).  "  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

"  BRADLEY  "  (New  York).  «  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

"  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  "  RED  SEAL  "  (St  Louis). 

"  COLLIER  "  (St  Louis).  "  SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  CORNELL  "  (Buffalo).  «  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

“  DAVIS.CHAMBERS  ”  (Pittsburgh)  "  SOUTHERN  "  (St  Louis  and  Chicago). 

"  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati).  "  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

"  FAHNESTOCK  ”  (Pittsburgh).  ,  “  UNION  "  (New  York). 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  ol  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


The  Kind  of 

medicine 

you  need  is  the 

old  reliable  tonic  and 

blood-purifier, 

AVER’S 

SARSAPARILLA 

It 

can  have 
no  substitute. 

Cures  others,  * 

will  cure  you 
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foil  of  OTor  blooming  roooo  at  this  pri^«  and  allcmme  to'tha^  joo  for  furnish  ine  this  source  of  pleas- 

TJudgst  O.  H.  Willingham.^  v— Avenue.  ' '^*^^^'*'^.*0.  Smith. 

We  will  also  erad  oar  Iron  Clad  Colleetlon  of  It  Hardy  Boses,  all  dIBereat  eolors.  $1.  Try  a  set.  tO  dirysaatlieaiuais, 
Nrtsc  wlaaera,  $1.  16  Geraalaais.  doable  and  single,  flowered  and  seeated,  61.  It  ebotce  Begonias,  different  kinds.  61- 
fO  M^keU  ebolee  Flower  teed^  all  different  kinds,  61.  Our  handsome,  illnstrated.  lS2-page  OaUioKue.  describins  above  Roses. 
PjanU  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10c.  stamps.  ^Dont  place  your  order  before  seeing  our  prices.  WE  CAN  SAlfC  YOU  MONEY. 
iJ*  ^«r^***®  J'JilSTd^****"**""**  toelab  raisers,  or  bow  to  get  yoor  seeds  and  plants 

ftree.  We  are  the  l^BttEtT  ROSE  OROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Oar  sales  of  Rose  Plants  alone  last  season  exceeded 
m  mllUoB  and  a  balC  H  ben  you  order  Rosas,  Plants  and  Seeds,  yon  want  the  very  best.  Try  us.  Address  ^ 

GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  166  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Out  of  »  bukrapt  stock  we  bought  for  easb  at  an 
enomiooa  reducttou  Uwm  beautiful  seta  of 

6  SOUVENIR  SPOONS 

Ther  are  HEATT  COIN  SELTBB  plated,  with 
OOI.D  plated  BOWI.8;  each  spoon  repreaenUng  a 
different  bolldicg  of  the  World'a  Fair.  1  he  handle! 
are  Btielf  chased  showing  head  of  Colnmbaa,  and  dates 
1498-1893  and  wording  **Worid’B  FiUr  City.” 
Tber  are  gen  nine  erortta  of  mrt,  maUngone  of  the 
finest  souvenir  coUectlona  ever  produced.  Sold  daring 
the  World’s  FiUrnt  •l.Sflench;  we  now  offer  the 
balance  <ff  this  stock  at  ONI.T  99e,  for  tbesix  spoons, 
formwlT  sold  for  tt.OO.  Sent  In  elegant  plnsb  lined  case, 
propeiir  packed  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address  for 
only  99  cents  In  Postal  Note,  Money  Order  or  Ourreocy. 
Money  refhnded  if  not  found  as  represented. 


OROCR  IMMKDIATCLV. 
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The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium. 

An  institution  for  the  tboronghlr  effective  and  perfectly 
scientific  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knlte. 

We  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U,  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  B.  BBOWN  A  SON,  North  Adams,  Bass. 


HONEYMAN’8  PRIVATE  TOURS. 

To  California  April  24,  weeks,  $340;  to  Kurope  July  3, 
50  days,  Cheapest  and  best  of  personally  conducted 
tours.  Address  for  particulars,  Honeyman’s  Private 
Tours,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


IT  I  1  O  r>  IT  Send  stamns  for  our  Program  of 

LUKOKL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PARTIES  through 
ENGLAND,  etc.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Penn. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  construction  at  lower  prices  than  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  bad.  No  matter  what  your  difficulty  is, 
write  ns,  and  we  will  send  yen  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  yonr  job. 

TAere  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO., 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


FlIRflPF  — Excursions  and  individual  tickets.  Ocean 
LlinUr C.  tickets  by  all  lines.  Tourist  Gazette  free. 
H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  113  Broadway.  N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.) 
Official  Ticket  Agents  for  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Aveune.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Seniptnre.  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Moseum  of  Natural  History,  8l8t  street 
and  Nioth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tilth  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library,  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  23rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty  nlDih  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopento 
the  public  from  Apri>  2Dd  to  May  12th.  Fine  CoUection 
of  Paintings  by  American  artists.  Admission  SO  cents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  368  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of 
Oil  Painiiogs  and  Water  Colors  by  W.  B.  Tholen  of  the 
Hague.  March  5th  to  March  17th.  Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine 
Paintings  by  modern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Schans’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenue  Paintings 
by  prominent  monern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Relchsrd  &  Co.’b  Art  Galleries,  15  West  33d  street. 
Fine  modem  paintings.  Admission  free. 

Macbeth’s  Art  Galleries,  237  Fifth  Avenue.  Ameri¬ 
can  paintings  a  specialty.  Admission  free. 

American  Art  Galleries,  6  Elast  23d  street.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  Alexander  Harrison,  and  a  number 
of  high  class  Japanese  colored  prints. 

Society  of  American  Artists,  215  West  5Tth  Street- 
Sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings. 

Oratorio  Society  of  New  York.  Last  Rehearsal  and 
Concert  season  of  1893-94.  Oratorio  of  “  St.  Paul.”  Friday 
afternoon,  March  30tb,  and  Saturday  evening,  MarcbSlst. 
Music  Hall,  Tth  Avenue  and  57th  street.  Admission  $1.  to 
$lJiO. 

Lenox  Lyceum.  Madison  Avenue  and  59th  street.  In¬ 
teresting  Exhibition  of  Food  Products.  Admission  % 
cents. 


CHOICE  ROSES  AT  5  Cents. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
b^t  service. 

For  that  California  trip  vou  contemplate,  address 
\.  Phillips  &  Co.,  2.39  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis. 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  296 
W'ashington  Kt.,  Boston. 

A.  B.  FARNSWORTH,  . 

Cen^l  Eastern  Pass- Agt.^  . 

239  Broadway,  New  York. 


EXJU-om. 

Two  college  women  (one  a  German)  accustomed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  will  take  a  small  party  of  girls  and  young 
ladies  to  Europe  during  the  summer  season  of  1894.  The 
itinerary  wlU  include  Northern  Italy,  Hwltzerland,  Paris, 
and  parts  of  < Germany,  England  and  ^cotland.  All  ar¬ 
rangements  wiU  he  first-class,  and  special  care  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  overfatigue.  To  secure  best  steamer  ac¬ 
commodations,  application  for  particulars  should  be  made 
at  once  to  MissfJrARA  M.  Oi.dhau,  or  toMissOLOAM. 
D.  SCHBOEDER,  Bi  yn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 


March  22,  1894. 


The  Young  Women  of  the  Central  Church.  Buffalo.. 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott,  pastor,  have  united  the  two 
circles  oi  King's  Dangnters  into  one  Society :  and  are 
busily  preparing  entertaiuments  by  which  means  they 
hope  to  keep  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association  was 
held  March  5th  in  the  church  parlors.  This  meeting  of 
the  Anaociation  is  always  pnblic.  being  largely  attended 
aikd  enjo.\  ed  by  all.  The  other  meetings  of  the  year  are 
held  at  the  homes  of  the  nifferent  members  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month.  A  series  of  lecturer  concerts 
and  readings  are  given  fortnightly  in  the  church  anbitor- 
imn.  These  are  nrepared  with  a  view  to  having  the  in- 
terests  of  the  peop  e  centered  in  the  church.  So  f«r  the 
resnlts  of  the  enterprise  have  been  most  satisfactory 


Miss  GOUAN,  I  r.nmmit»e, 

MissDcnbar,  (  committee. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanobi jst  is  published  in  a  shaiie  con- 
veniett  for  ninding,  many  of  its  leaders  wPl  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
preiMtd.  Address  The  Evaboeust,  P.  O.  Box  2380.  New 
city. 


MEETING  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  April  17,  at 
7:80  p.M.  Walter  H.  Clarkk,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Maumee  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.M.  Bernard  W.  Slaqle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presl.yterv  of  Binghamton  at  Owego,  April  16,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Woman’s  PTesbyterial  Society  fuesday  at  10 
A.M.  Speakers,  Miss  Lucy  Laney,  Mrs.  Walter  Condict, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols.  D.D.  John  McVet,  StaU^  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Genesee  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  April  9.  at 
7:80  P.M.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunsberger  will  preach.  Statistical 
and  Sabbath-school  reports  will  be  called  for,  records  ex¬ 
amined,  and  assessments  paid.  Tuesday  evening  there 
will  be  a  popular  service.  Rev.  .T.  W.  Mitt  will  discuss 
“How  to  awaken  missiona^  Interest”;  Rev.  J.  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  The  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  Church  his¬ 
tory  and  work”;  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick,  “  I’he  relation  of 
the  Church  to  temperance.”  Churches  are  requested  to 
send  their  narratives  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  to 
Ilev.  J.  Wickes.  Attica,  N.  Y.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbyter.v  of  Carlisle  at  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  April 
10,  at  8  p.M.  Wm.  a  .  W EST,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  at  Florida,  New  York.  April  16, 
1804,  at  2  p.  M.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  in  Chester.  N.  Y..  April  19. 10  a.  m.  In 
the  afternoon  addresses  will  be  madeby  .Mrs.  Wellington 
White  and  Rev.  George  A.  Ford.  Davtd  F.  Bonnkh, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Westminster  chnrch, 
on  April  17,  1894,  at  7 : 30  p.m.  R.  S.  Goodman,  Stated 
C.erk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Caro.  Mich.,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Geo.  G.  Woodhdlx.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Bound  Brook 
chnrch,  April  10,  at  I0::k)  a.  m.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated 
Clerk.  * 

Kendall  Presbytery  at  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
Montpelier,  April  6,  at  7M  p.  M.  Sermoh  by  Rev.  Sidney 
Allen  of  Franklin.  Geo.  Lamb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabyterv  of  Utica  in  AVestminister  Church  Utica, 
on  Monday,  April  9,  at  7-,30  p.  m.  D.  W.  Bigelow.  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  at  Coldwater.  Mich.,  on 
Ap .  11 10,  at  7:80  p.  m.  Woman's  Presbyterial  Societies  on 
on  Wednesday.  W.  H.  Babbitt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  on  April  4. 
18M,  at  10  A.  M.  Julius  U.  Wout,  Sta  ed  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cbamplaln  on  April  10-11,  at  Platts¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y.  Tuesday,  3:80  p.  M.,  opening  service  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Gai^ner:  7:80  sermon  hr  the  same.  Wednesday, 
12  M.,  address  by  Rev  G.  F.  Cnipperfield ;  4  F.  M  disens- 
sion.  Topic:  Revivals,  Helps  and  Hindrances:  opened 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Millar ;  7'.30  popular  meeting  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  missions :  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker.  D.D.. 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.;  The  subject  of  the  latter. 
MissloDS  at  Short  Range.  Assessments  on  the  churches 
ai«  <0  he  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Presbytery.  P.  J.  H. 
Mtebs,  Stated  Clerk. 

• 
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IMPORTING  CO. 
334  Des^born  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J  OUR  RAINBOW  COUECTION  L 

1or20E05t5roi$i.£;^r 

1 1.  The  roees  we  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches  high,  and  will 

I  1  1  bloom  freely  this  summer  either  in  pots  or  planted  in  yard.  They  are  hardy,  erar 

\  %  MLw***  bloomers.  We  send  instmetions  with  each  order  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them. 

^  Please  examine  the  below  list  of  30  choice  fragrant  monthly  roeef^and  see  if  you 
duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an  amount  eo  small  as  61*  They  are  nearly 
all  new  kinds. --We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  nad  we  nise 
wnarmntee  them  te  be  the  best  dellnr*e  werth  of  resce  yen  bave  CYcr  pur* 

ebased.  THE  RAINBOW  COUECTION  OF  20  ROSES  FOR  ONE  DOLUR  mST 
V  BE  ORDERED  COMPLETE. 

^  ^he  best  pink  roee  by  far  ever  introdnoed.  Prineess 

wk  J  m  toormago.  Saowflake.  pure  whits,  always  In  bloom. 

qOOO  m  Prineess  de  RadalwelL  lovely  coral  red.  Peart  of  tbe  Gardens,  desp  golden  yellow. 

^  ^^llianty  of  Hitnplcferd.  bright  ray  crimson.  GNieen  of  Pmgranee.ln  clusters  of  6to  10  roees, 

nSBBB  •  w  ^  m  ^hite  edged  pink.  Rbeln^ld.  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tawn.  8aas^  golden  amber. 

*  meembles  an  **  afterglow.^  Dr.  GrilL  coppery  yellow  and  fawny  rose.  Onebess  Marie  Im* 
Poonn  wen  jtw  maenlata.an  intermingling  of  bronse,  orange,  yellow,  pink  and  crimson.  Lady  Castle- 

nuwflwmro  OH  reawh.  soft  rosy  crimson  and  yellow.  PapallloBtler.  lovely  dark  r^.  fltar  of  Ueld.  the 

Minlw  AiAfB  Qaaan  of  an  yellow  roees.  Wabaa.  a  great  rose  in  bloom  all  the  time.  Lady  Stanley,  great  garden 

lOffir  liwn  rose,  vieceantesse  Wantler.  one  of  the  beet  roses  grown.  Cleepatra.  soft  shell  pink,  lovely. 

Napibsy  fawn  suffused  with  red.  Letty  Celcai  Tory  chaste  and  beautiful. 

the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

This  applies  to  Floral  matters  as  well  as  to  matters  cuUnary. 

Ballinger,  Texas,  Nov.  29.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Sept.  20, 1898. 

The  Good  A^kcsbOo.,  Spring-  TheGoCDA  Beebe  Co., 'Springflela.O.  Gentlemen:! 

field,  O.  Gentlemen :  The  V  ever  blooming  roses  you  sent  me  for  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  assortment  of  rosescon- 
SL  arrived  yesterday  in  the  most  eplendid  oondition,  and  allow  me  tainedinyourMinbowOollection.  On  May  8, 1  planted  them, 
to  say  that  I  wae  absolutely  surprised  et  the  sise  of  the  stalks  and  19  of  them  lived.  About  six  of  them  bloomed  in  June,  since 
the  amount,  length  and  thriftiness  of  the  roota  I  have  wondered  which  all  have  bloomed  either  monthly  or  perpetual,  true  to 
many  timee  howjron  could  afford  to  eend  out  such  roees  for  such  their  color.  On  RAnt.l.TcnnnfjMl  inShadsand  blooms  on  the  19 
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Presbytery  of  Buflblo  at  First  Church,  April  9,  at 
7:30  P.u.  Kitatistical  Reports  and  assessments  will  he 
called  for.  Wiixiam  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyteiy  of  Newton,  April  10,  at  10:30  A.M.  Ses¬ 
sional  record^  statistical  reports,  written  narratives  and 
apportionments  from  the  churches,  at  the  rate  of  1(H4 
cents  per  member  will  be  called  for.  E.  Clarkk  CuMr, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orsnae  at  Orange, 
Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10  a.m.  William  F.  Wuitakkr, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  lansioR  at  Mason,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.M. 
Assessments,  sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  wiU 
be  called  for.  Woman's  Missionary  Society  at  the  same 
place  April  11,  at  9  a.m.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pres^trry  of  BloominKson  at  Danville,  111.,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.M.  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  at  same  time  and  place.  W.  A.  Huktkh,  ^tated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at 
7:30  p.m.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  .>tated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Alflany  in  First  Church,  April  17,  at 
7:30  p.M.  J.  N.  Crockkr,  Ptated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  at  White  Plains,  April  17, 
at  3:30  p.M.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  N. 
Richie,  D.D.,  Port  Chester,  and  Sunday-school  reports  to 
^v.  Charles  R.  Allison,  Yonkers,  not  later  than  April  1:!. 
Statistical  reports  and  assessments  should  be  in  the  bands 
of  Rev.  W.  F.  Cumming  by  April  14.  Ministers  and  elders 
are  requested  to  notify  Hev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey,  D.l)., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  April  12  of  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.Train  leaves  Grand  Central  depot 
(Harlem  Division)  at  2  p.M.  W.  F.  Cummimo,  Stated 
CleJk. 

Presby  tery  of  Highland  at  Hlue  Rapids.  Kansas.  Apr'l 
10.  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Woman's  Presbyteri*!  Society  at 
same  lime  and  pla'  e.  Gko.  Hagrman,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ol  Southern  Dakota  at  Hridgewaler,  D. 
April  10,  at  7 :30  p.M.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
meets  the  following  dav,  Wednesdav,  at  saae  pUce— 
msMoos  morning  and  afternoon.  Thomas  B.  Bouohton, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  NOTingfleltl  rt  Decatur,  Ill.,  Apiil  10. 
at  3  p  .M.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  in  regular  session  at  Worlh- 
ingtur,  Indiana.  Apiil  10.  at  7 ::«)  P.M.  Blackford  Con- 
DiT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  at  First  Pima  Church.  Saca- 
^n.  Arizona,  April  6.  at  7:30  p.M.,  w  ith  a  strmon  by  Rev. 
Preston  McKinney.  I.  T  Whitt fmorb.  Staled  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Baldwinsville,  Apiil  9  at 
3  p.M.  A.  H.  Fahnibstock.  Staled  l  lerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  April  2.  at  10:30  A.M..  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  Park  Cuuicli.  .Iames  Fhothinuham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  First  Church.  Apiil  10 
at  7  p.M  Francis  Z.  Ro.ssiter.  .*>iated  clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  at  Sixth  Church,  Dei 
Moines,  la  ,  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m.  E.  A.  Wai.kkk,  Staled 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  at  Du  Quoin,  April  10,  at  7::10  p.m. 
B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  t'lers. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Memoriai  Church,  April 
9,  at  7:30  p.m.  Lbvi  Parsons.  .Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Clyde,  Apiil  7,  at  2  P.M.  H. 
M.  CiAKK,  Stateo  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  at  A  lan^on.  Mich.,  April  1C 
at  4:30  p.m.  Wii.by  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  at  Third  Church,  April  10.  el 
7:30  P.M.  Woman's  Preebvterial  Miesinn  Society  at  tame 
time  and  place.  Wm.  N.  Page,  Slated  Clerk, 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  Greenville,  O  ,  April  9.  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibsiin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  April  10,  at 
7::»p.m  L.  B.  Kirkwood  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Bay  City,  Mich..  Apri'  10. 
at  7:30  p.m.  Records  of  sessions  must  be  presented;  Eld¬ 
ers  must  have  credential.  i'ersons  wiio  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  scould  uottty  Rev.  Peier  E.  Mchol,  Bay  C  ty. 
Micb..  a  few  days  before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  Wallace. 
Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Camp  Point.  Ills.,  April  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  San  Mateo,  March  26 
at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight,  Stated  Clerk. 

Black  Hills  Presbytery  at  IkTiitewood,  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  April  8,  at  9  A  M.  W.  8.  PETERSON.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presby  tery  of  Chemung  at  Elmira,  April  17,  at  2  p.m 
Charles  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Church  of  the  Cov 
enant,  April  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk 


Ifinattjcial. 


Investments. 

To  investors  wuo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  latbi 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnaranter 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  kde  in  Montana  and  Wakblnetd 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Intereet  payable  In  gol- 
Six  per  cent,  debentnres  .ecnred  by  same  class  of  mortgag* 
Interest  seml-annoal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tb' 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANT. 


New  York  City, 


Trustee  for  the  debentntea 


Works  on  Sundays 

II  and  holidays,  night  and 
day,  year  after  year. 
Who  does?  Interest; 
fV  never  stops.  It’s  im- 
portant  whether  you  get 
[T  3%  or  We  send 

II  our  pamphlet  free. 

The  Provident 

J  45  Milk  St., 

X  rUSu  wOo  BOvSton,  Mass. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsaife  Loans..  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


l^iiiaiiciaX. 


Brown  Brothers  Co. 

nui.A.,  MEW  Toaa.  aoaioa. 

▲LEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BAl/TIMOKB. 
OOMVBOTIB  ST  PaTFATE  WiaBa. 

Hemben  N.  T~  PhUa.  and  BaKtanora  Stoek  Bsebl 
We  buy  and  sell  aU  lint  olaMiInTegt-g^_„A^._^. 
neat  SecartUee  for  customeie.  We  re-  111  vflHllllOTH 
■elve  eooounts  of  Baake,  BankereOar- 
onrathma,  Tlrma  and  tndlvldaale  ea  fBlMtniHTflW 
'avoraUe  tenaa  and  make  coUeetlaBaf  oW-'IUlWlw 
IraflB  drawn  abeuad  on  all  petnta  ta  the  Unltad  Statee  aa«, 
'anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  am  fOroU*. 
jonntrl^ 

I  .AffdAzia  We  also  boy  and  oell  BUI*  of  Bxehaage  oa,. 
ilCliMSrB  and  make  cable  traaataro  to  an  potato  i  alt* 
make  ooUeothme  and  tMRM  OoouaecelaJ  ai.4 
01  TravoUera'  Orodtta.  avaUablo  la  an  yarle  at  »>' 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  ft  00..  LONDON. 


DULUTH  UiVESTMENTh. 


MMAZ,  RaTATM  AND  LOANS 

are  large  doaiero  la  Bnoineoa,  Boaldonoe,  Dock  an. 
Acre  Propernea,both  In  Dolnth  and  on  the  south  side  nk 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  West  Superior  We  sen^ 
list  of  bargatne  and  mape  tot  ocate  them,  who  mumUi. 
end  have  Inveeted  many  thonaanda  of  doUara  tor  thOMi 
▼ho  never  aaw  the  city,  alwim  with  aatlafaetlon.  aad  Is 
•tr  oaf  sverv  caae  with  V^t»v  lARGB  srollta. 


LOANS. 


INo  IB  East  ISth  Street 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqnare. 


We  <  aa  loan  money  for  thoee  not  wlahlng  to  purohaM 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET 

■nte'eet  payable  eemt-annually.  Gilt-edged  aeeoilti 
Refer  to  Flrat  National  Bank,  Dulnth,  and  to  hnadiedt 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  1'^  other  atatea.  Wa  aoUett  «(•▼ 
respondeuce.  Write 

WM  C.  SHERWOOD  ft  COm  Dmlitt.  Hlai. 


United  States  Trust  Company  LOMBARD 


OP  NKW  YOltK, 

40  ft  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEH  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  nalc 
into  Court,  and  i-  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  truste. 
or  execntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  acy  time  and  withdrawn  after 
6ve  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Inlerest  for  Ih- 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trusiees  of  Estate. 
KePgions  and  Beneiolent  Institutinos,  and  individual- 
will  And  tbia  Company  a  convenient  depository  to- 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss.  VIce-Pre- 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  VIce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 


Equitable,  JarYis-Conklin  and  other  Mortgages 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBNON, 


45  Milk  Street.  BOSTON. 


TRUSTEES* 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
SamublSloan. 

■I  AMES  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps. 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarsbn  Rhoades. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

WiTXIAM  Libbby, 

John  ('R08BY  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 


w.  Bayard  Cuttino. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Bruoklyi. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wu.  D.  Siaiane,  . 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyi 
OkOHGS  F.  VlETOK, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  stillma.v. 


The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITA!,  aU>00,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  8.  KNO,  President  of  the  »t. 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plaioa.  N.  Y. 

Vice- Presidents:  -  SIDNEY  K.  MORSE.  Morse  Ball. 
l^g^^New  York  City ;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS.  Yonker 

*  ^’retary:— LIVINGSTON  B.  M0K8F..  Morse  Kullr 
Ing,  New  Yoik  City. 

Treasurer  and  Western  Manager;  —  L  B.  BUNNKL* 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel :— Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLKR.  Bx-Govemor  o 
ConnectlcuL  _ 

New  York  Office :  Horae  Unilding,  140  Naaeau  Street,  If*< 
York  City. 

Prealdent’a  Office :  Pine  Plaint.  Ontcbeas  On..  N.  T. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  giving  full  Information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  bold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 
WILLIAM  E.  8MITH.  Financial  Agent, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

IOWA  FARM 

3VCO  RT  G-E3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane"  millions  m  22  years'  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  It- vestor.  1  be 
highest  references,  bend  for  descilptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

591  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  ;  atioiial  Hank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


HINOVER  REALH  GUIRANTY  CO., 

10  WALL  8T..  N.  Y.  -  CAPITAL,  BaS.OOO.OO 

REAL 


and  Colleges. 


SOBBBMBBHOBN’B  TSAOHUM*  A«aB* 

Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  b. 
Established  1865. 

9  East  ter*  Street  Nmw  vowf  • 

UPSON  SEMINANt, 

MBW  PBB8TOM.  UTOHFIBLD  OO^  OONB  , 
for  Boys  end  Yoong  Men.  Referenoee:  PrtsUlsntDwIf  ff 
I’sle  University :  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuvier.  D.D~  of  Brooki’' 
Foi  other  references  or  Information  ingnlrs  sf 

Bev.  HBNBT  UFMN.  PrtMi»s 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  fur  College  o.*  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refera  lo  Rev.  Heniy  M. 
Field.  D.D..  of  The  Evangelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prloce- 
lon  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  83d  8T„  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  the  teachiog 
for-  e,  under  Mr.  htimson's  personal  charae  as  Snperi  i- 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc- 
tiou.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
(he  flnancfal  manage ment  of  the  Institute. 

All  Inquiries  as  to  tnitiou,  board  and  living  expenses  In 
New  York,  ooportunitles  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies  etc.,  sh'iufd  be  directed  to  Hunt.  Jno.  War  1  StimsoD. 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  iVlr  Sttmson  will  alM  be 
glad  to  answer  any  Inquiries  from  imerested  friends  of 
the  lostitnte  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 


phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Rock  Island 
Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  addreaa 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ills.  Bth  Ht,  Philadelphia  ; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address.  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Dist.  Pass.  Agt,  1 1 1  H.  Oth  St.  Philadelphia. 

¥>n-»v,fcagou.,- 


O’NEILL’5. 


6th  Avenue, 

2oth  to  2ist  Street. 


Spring  Millinery  and  Costumes. 


Imported  Imported 

Bonnets  Ladies  Jackets, 

and  Hats.  Capes  and  Suits. 

Representing  the  best  makers  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 
Also  exclusive  styles  from  our  own  workrooms  showing  the  Also  the  largest  and  most  varied  line  from  the  best  domes- 
latest  colors,  combinations,  and  artistic  effects.  tic  makers. 

At  Attractive  Prices. 

Children’s  Trimmed  Hats  Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

A  SPECIALTY.  Our  Stock  is  the  Largest  in  the  City,  showing  all  the  latest 

All  leading  shapes  in  .  Spring  weaves,  colors  and  combinations. 

LADIES’.  MISSES’ and  CHILDREN’S  oadac/mq 

.,..^r>.,uiu.rrv  SPRING  PARASOLS, 


A  SPECIALTY. 


All  leading  shapes  in  .  Spring  weaves,  colors  and  combinations. 

LADIES’.  MISSES’ and  CHILDREN’S  oadac/mq 

UNTRIMMED  HATS.  ,  PARASOLS. 

CHIPS,  NEAPOLITANS,  MILANS,  FANCY  BRAIDS,  ETC.  InipOrteCl  aflCl  LlOnrieStlC, 

Fine  Flowers,  Choicest  Styles, 

‘^'“''’"Aigrettes.  New  Shades. 

Laces,  etc.,  etc.  Novel  Effects. 

Lowest  Prices. 

H.  O’NEILL  &  CO.,  6th  Avenue,  20th  to  21st  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SPRING  GARMENTS. 


Now  ready,  our  Display  ot  Tailor-Made 
Gowns,  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled;  eare- 
tiilly  ehcseii  st>les,  rieh  materials,  and 
perfect  tini>li. 

Spring  Coat4,  in  Cloth,  raniel’s  Hair, 
Moire  or  in  Cloth  trimmed  with  Moire. 

Caiies  ill  Siik,  Grenadine,  and  Moire 
with  and  without  Laee  combinations. 

In  Si  k  Waists,  a  great  variety,  to  mef  t 
every  demand  ol  taste,  style,  anti  price. 

Suit  and  Cloak  Department— Second 
Floor. 


The  Matson  Meyer-Smith  Monument,  W  oodlawn,  N.  Y. 

MONUMENTS 

We  execute  work  to  special  order  only. 

We  carry  no  stock;  thus  our  clients 
secure  original  work  only. 

Designs  are  submitted  to  any  limit  of 
expense  in  GRANITE,  MARBLE,  or 
STONE. 

Correspondence  solicited  for  work  to 
be  set  this  season. 

Send  for  iUuatrated  handbook,  and  photographs 
of  work  already  fet. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

UHO.YDWAY  &  11th  8TRKET. 


J.  &  R.  LAflB,  r".'” 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York.  yoT iJliy 


.\KW  YORK 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tb.  EvaiiaBUST  is  published  ina  shape  con- 
Tetieut  tor  binding,  many  of  our  leaders  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpoee  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  poetage 
prepUd.  Address  Thk  Etanobust,  P.  O.  Box  330,  New 


DEIUPSKY  & 

CARSLOUt^ 

Art  Stationers, 

iJxioN  square:^ 
M£W  YORK. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ox  THB  OCX  AX  FJtOXT. 

Tboronghly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  eleyat  or,  etc.  Send  for  deserm 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  catefnlly  selected,  and  strictly  limited,  under  n 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FRAKKLYN  OOLE.  A  If 

P.  O.  Box  1408,  Mew  York. 


XUM 


